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“But AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 89 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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| Goop Shepherd, wilt thou leave 
In this low vale the flock that was thy care 
i Alone to pine and grieve, 
While through the purer air 
' Thou risest up to fields forever fair? 


They who, supremely blest, 
Until the dawn of this unhappy day, 
Leaned on thy loving breast, 
i To whom on earth sball they 
\ Hearken or look when thou art far away? 


What comeliness or grace 
Can they whose eyes beheld thy beauty see 
In otber form or face? 
What music will not be 
Harsh to the ears that harkened once to thee? 


Who now upon the deep 
Shall look and curb its fury? Who shall lay 
\ The stormy winds asleep? 
What lode-star’s friendly ray, 
‘When thine is hid, shall guide the vessel’s way? 
) Why change our happy state, 
» Oenvious cloud, to helplessness and fear? 
% How proud of their rich freight 
} Thy shining folds appear! 


s 


How blind and wretched thou dost leave us 


' here! 


| A NEW YEAR'S MEDITATION. 


i, BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 











| Tue complaint is daily heard on every 
tide that “the times are out of joint.” 
The effects of the dislocation are deeply 
‘nd widely felt. Extravagance in living, 
recklessness in business, the deranged con- 
dition of the currency, dishonesty, corrup- 
tion, and intrigue in every department of 
Private and public life have brought forth 
their proper fruits. These are seen in the 
general depression of business, in distress 
and discontent among the laboring classes, 
and painful uneasiness and apprehension 
about the future throughout society. In 
Peligious circles whatever activity has for 
time past been apparent, until within 

the last few months, has chiefly had refer- 
Mice to the maintenance of the statu quo 
i to things comparatively unessential 
da want of spiritual vigor and energetic 
fan earnestness has extensively pre- 


We do not wish to dwell on these ac- 
ledged facts. They may be traced to 
causes, and doubtless require to be 
} with in a variety of ways. But they 
m@icate a moral diséase that is deep- 
}Mated and that no partial and merely su- 
\ Détficial remedies can effectually reach. 
»_ *Re great want of the hour is seen to be 
i ‘mighty vitalizing and recuperative force, 
; Teaching the inner life of the great 
ty of the people, can beget a new spirit 
, .2¢¥ impulses and tone up the enfee- 
= Moral energies of society. Nothing 
iN Of this, it would seem, can save us 
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from still deeper @egeneracy and greater 
public and private suffering. 

Christian people well understand that 
such a regenerative power can come only 
from Heaven. The power of the Spirit of 
God—this alone is equal to the need so deep- 
ly felt. The Holy Ghost revealed in pente- 
costal energy and producing the legitimate 
results of his peculiar mission—a profound 
consciousness of sin, the discovery of the 
riches of God’s love and grace in Jesus 
Christ, and the germination of faith, hope, 
and lovein new-born souls—from this it is 
that effectual help must come, if it come at 
all. Is then such a revelation of the Divine 
Spirit in bis appropriate work—such a re- 
freshing from the presence of the Lord—a 
thing that may reasonably be hoped for? 
Yes, certainly, if the way be fitly opened 
for it by the churches and in the hearts of 
individual disciples. No words can be 
more explicit than those in which the Lord 
Jesus promised the ready gift of the Spirit 
to these that should ask it. “If ye, then, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more shall your 
Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him.” Since all pastors and 
all Christians hold this declaration in their 
bands, it cannot be unreasonable to hope 
that over the whole land, from ocean to 
ocean, the good so unspeakably to be de- 
sired may be asked and granted. 

But more than this. There are positive 
encouragements to the cherishing of such 
a hope in actually existing facts. Unmis- 
takable indications have recently been 
noted of avery general looking and long- 
ing for a great and pure revival of religion. 
There has hardly been a single meeting of 
any religious body connected with the Evan- 
gelical denominations during the summer 
and autumn in which the desirableness of 
the reviving of religion in the churches has 
not been one of the subjects most earnestly 
discussed. Inthe weekly prayer-meetings 
for some months past it has been exten- 
sively observable that the references to this 
topic have been characterized by special 
earnestness and force. We have listened 
to private conversations also, both among 
ministers and laymen, that clearly showed 
how strongly the currents of thought and 
feeling in Christian hearts were setting in 
the same direction. It is fair to presume 
that these various public expressions of 
desire among those who love Christ have 
been the natural manifestations of a deep 
and earnest yearning in many souls, thatin 
the secrecy of the closet has been daily 
poured out before the Mercy Seat. It is so 
that the way of the Spirit’s coming is wont 
to be prepared before him. 

With the opening of the New Year comes 
the concert of Christian supplication, con- 
tinued through successive days, in every 
part of Evangelical Christendom. Bur- 
dened with conscious need, holding the 
warrant of Divine promise, and in some 
measure quickened already into a hunger- 
ing and thirsting for larger and richer meas- 
ures of God’s grace, the disciples of the 
Saviour will present their united prayers. 
How profound the interest of such a specta- 
cle! How blessed this grand fellowship of 
so vast a number of holy souls in Christian 
faith and love and sympathy, while they 
gather around their living Lord, to claim 
the fulfillment of his promise, that he would 
send the Comforter to perform his appro- 
priate work! How momentous beyond 
all words, and even beyond all thought, the 





present benefits and the eternal results, if the 
spirit of these services shall be such as the 
nature of the case requires. It is greatly to 
be desired that each disciple for himself 
should seriously consider all that is in- 
volved in this world-wide unanimity of 
Christian people in supplication for the 
coming of the Holy Ghost; that each 
should fully comprehend the sublime sig- 
nificance and interest of the season, and so 
kindle his own affections to a correspond- 
ing fervor. Unless there be this personal 
preparation, this elevation and largeness of 
view and glow of devout enthusiasm 
among the members of the churches when 
they meet to pray, or pray at home, that 
Christ’s kingdom may be mightily set for- 
ward in the world, it cannot be expected 
that prayer will reach its highest power 
and call down abundant blessings. The 
merely conventional observance of special 
days of prayer, on however large a scale, 
will not bring the desired result. 

There is but too much reason to believe 
that, even in the most advanced p«:...ns of 
the Christian Church, the transforming 
power of the Divine Spirit is as yet very 
imperfectly understood, Experience, how- 
ever, is teaching us more and more. During 
the winter and spring of 1857-8 many 
will remember well that, as the fruit 
of a gracious work that reached almost 
all parts of our own country, more 
than two hundred thousand conversions 
were reported. This was so far beyond the 
previous faith of many that it almost seemed 
as if the day of miracles had returned 
again. The accounts that for some time 
past have reached us every week from 
Scotland, where tens of thousands have 
thronged the servants of Christ to hear the 
simple Gospel, and numberless towns and 
cities have witnessed scenes like those of 
the Pentecost in Jerusalem, are read with 
a surprise which reveals the weakness of 
our faith to-day. But is it not time that we 
cease to set limits in our hearts to the Holy 
Spirit of God? There is nothing incredible 
in the supposition that, in answer to the 
prayers unitedly offered for the true revival 
of religion, there may be half a million, or 
even more, in our own Jand gathered unto 
Christ in the course of the opening year. 
Should even such a number be added to the 
churches, this would be but a part of the 
benefit resulting to the Christian cause from 
such a work of the Spirit. New life and 
energy would be infused into the whole 
rank and file of professed disciples. The re- 
invigoration of all the Christian graces would 
give new symmetry and beauty to Chris- 
tian character and new courage, unity, and 
strength to the sacramental host. Every 
department of civil and social life would 
speedily feel the salutary power of quick- 
ened conscience, and purifying and elevat- 
ing influences would reach and bless all 
classes of society. The whole face of the 
world would soon wear a brighter aspect. 
Could the great company of those who are 
proposing to consecrate the opening year 
by days of united prayer but rise to the full 
conception of the intrinsic moment of the 
occasion aud the grandeur and blessedness 
of the consequences that may follow, those 
days would open a new era in the history 
of ourchurches. Every good work would 
receive a new impulse and the moral out- 
look would be like that in Nature when 
fields just now withering from drought are 
again arrayed in verdure and bloom be- 
neath the abundant rain. 
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THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


NEW YORK FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
BY CHARLES F. BRIGGS. 











A HALF century in the l'?s of an old nation 
is a very smal} matter, bot when the nation 
is less than a ceDtury Cid it isa good deal; 
and when in that halg century the greatest 
discoveries in. **l€0¢g and the greatest in- 
ventions in m@°D{nics have been made it 
is still more. ankind seem sometimes 
to stand still, #Sugh all the while the ir- 
resistible mov ents in the moral world are 
going on as ,assionless and as strong as 
the progress Me glacier, grinding the rocks 
beneath it in "/ dust, while the change seems 
scarcely pert jptible to the observer. 

New York is not the nation; but its 

growth during the last half century, its 
progress in the arts, and the social changes 
it has undergone are fairly the measure of 
the nation’s growth. Fifty years ago was 
only forty years after the evacuation of 
the city by the troops of George the Third. 
There were plenty of middle-aged people 
then who had seen the British flag floating 
from all the public buildings of New York 
and George the Third was still king. Walk- 
ing down Broadway, one met a good many 
picturesque figures to bring back memories 
of the good old times—lusty old gentlemen, 
in powdered wigs and knee-breeches, and 
ladies who in their youth had danced with 
Prince William and flirted with scarlet- 
coated English officers. The city was no 
longer under British rule ; but it was essen- 
tially English, for the great immigration of 
Irishmen and Teutons had not commenced, 
and the people were homogeneous, the 
Dutch and the English elements being di- 
verse in name only, and New England not 
having put in an appearance to the extent 
she has since done. And there wasa very 
good reason for New York being homoge- 
neous ; for the means of transportation were 
so extremely limited that the addition of 
a foreign element must necessarily be on a 
very restricted scale. There are people now 
so very unreasonable as to complain of the 
means afforded by our railroads and steam: 
boats for transportation and who are con- 
tinually crying out for more rapid transit. 
They are like the impatient Yankee who 
was so much in a hurry that he could not 
wait fifteen minutes for a reply to a tele- 
graphic message sent to St. Louis. But 
fifty years ago a traveler starting from 
New York would have thought himself very 
fortunate if he could reach St. Louis in a 
fortnight. Fifty years ago it took a whole 
day to go to Philadelphia, and the passage to 
Boston required two days. Two steam- 
boats, leaving New York every other day, 
were sufficient to carry all the passenger 
traffic between New York and Boston. The 
passage from here to Providence cost eight 
dollars, and from Providence to Boston the 
distance was made in stage-coaches. One 
small steamboat was sufficient for all the 
Sound travel between New York and Hart- 
ford. Two small steamboats carried all the 
passengers between Albany and New York, 
and the passage was not often made in less 
than aday. The passage was five dollars, 
but that included generally three meals and 
a night’s lodging. 

The population of New York fifty years 
ago was about a hundred and thirty thou- 
sand—hardly more than a quarter of the 
present population of Chicago, which then 
had no existence except as an Indian out- 
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post. Brooklyn was a straggling village of 
seven thousand inhabitants and there was 
but one steam ferry-boat on the East River. 
People who wanted to.cros#the river then 
after eight o’clock in the ¢véning had to 
pay twenty-five cents to a boatman to row 
them over. The largest ship then seiling 
from the port did not exceed fiye hundred 
tons burden. Postage on a single letter- 
sheet by mail to Boston wes éighteen and 
three-quarters cents, and for a double sheet 
double thatsum. There were no envelopes 
in those good old days, for those aids to 
correspondence had not been invented. 
Mucilage was unknown, and it was con- 
sidered disrespectful not to seal aletter with 
a great lump of red wax. There was then 
no ommibuses nor street railways nor any 
other public conveyances, except two-horse 
hackney coaches, which cost a small for- 
tune to ride in; but the city kept 
growing ant) spreading up-town, in 
spite of the lack of rapid transit. 
Houses were built up Broad-ray as far as 
Houston street, and people who lived in 
them walkeu dp and down daily, without 
thinking much “bout the tlardship of it. 
Canal street had (hen Just been opened and 
shops began to make their appearance on 
the upper side, as thygh théy meant busi- 
ness. St. Jobn’s Squart Was “beginning to 
be regarded as a fashiom bla quarter, and, 
Trinity Church having yuilt a rectory 
there for Bisbop Hobart, = r houses were 
commenced; but {t was Wi thuch of an 
out-of-the-way place. Inne New York, 
then, there was nota bre; jtone front— 
the nearest approach to aifsthing of the 
kind being the back of the (Aty Hall, nor 
were there any plate-glass windows in the 
whole city. All the elegant bouses were 
built of brick, and were below Chambers 
street. There was no architectural beauty 
nor grandeur anywhere, and the city was 
exuctly what Cooper, the novelist, described 
it—‘‘an extension of common places.” 
Common-place enough they were, too, and 
very dirty. The City Hall Park was stir- 
rounded by a sbabby wooden fence; hogs 
ran at large through all the streets and 
wallowed in the gutters. There were no 
sewers, nor gas-lights, nor Croton water, 
nor fountains, nor bath-rooms, nor hydro- 
pathic boarding-houses. The citizens were 
dependent for their drinking-water, which 
was not of a particularly pure quality, on 
the water-cart that brought it round to 
their doors once a day; and, as ice-carts 
were hardly known and _ refrigerators 
unheard of, it was not wonderful that 
rum should be considered almost indis- 
pensable in quenching thirst and that 
in every house the decanter was an 
invariable ornament to the sideboard’ fn 
those good old times. The poorer classes 
had no choice but to drink the brackish 
water of the street-pumps. The sanitary 
conditions of the streets and dwelling- 
houses were simply dreadful, and yellow 
fever or a plague of some kind was looked 
for every summer as a matter of course: 
The churches were like receiving vaults 
and intramural interments were the rule. 
Around every church enclosure was a bury- 
ing-ground. There were no cemeteries out- 
side of the city limits and the churches 
were ill-ventilated and imperfectly warmed. 
Men wore moccasins to meeting in win- 
ter weatber, and women had foot-stoves 
containing heated bricks to keep their 
feet from freezing. The pews were high- 
backed and straight, the walls and ceil- 
ings whitewashed, and the only bit of 
color for the eye to rest upon was tbe 
pulpit cushion or the green window-blinds, 
There were no organs in those good old 
days except in the Catholic and Episco- 
palian churches, and all the music was by 
amateurs, the cbief instruments being a bass 
viol and a flute. Fifty years ago there was 
not one Congregational church in New 
York and but two Catholic churches. The 
Jews found one small synagogue sufficient 
for all the descendants of Abraham then 
here. The Methodists were then so poor and 
so modest that they put no steeples nor bel- 
freys upon their meeting-houses, and their 
“ Book Concern” was a little shop down 
in Fulton street. Fifty years ago there 
were more Quakers in New York than 
there are at present; but there were then 
no Hicksites, nor Mormons, nor Spiritual- 
ists, nor homa@opaths, nor hydropathbe, 
mor temperance societies, nor prohibition- 





ists, nor eclectics, nor chloroform, nor 
meerschaums, nor lager, nor sewing- 
machines, nor ready-made clothing, nor 
anthracite coal, nor police, mor detectives, 
nor “safes,” nor life-ingurance compa- 
nies, nor trust companies, and only one 
savings bank, which was kept open 
for depositors but three days in the 
week and only after 8 o’clock. There was 
no weather bureat, nor “ probabilities,’ 

nor paid fire, department, nor steam fire- 
engines, There were no tomatoes nor 
Spanish mackerel in the markets, nor any 
greenbacks nor ‘‘stamps.” There was no 
California gold nor Nevada silver. There 
was po Boss Tweed, nor a Fernando Wood; 
but there was corruption enough in politics, 
as anybody may see by reading the daily 
papers of those good old times,in which 
DeWitt Clinton was denounced for his 
enormous wickedness in plunging the state 
into debt for the purpose of digging a big 
ditch to connect Lake Erte with the Hudson 
River; and John Quincy Adams was held up 
tothe scorn and indignation of his virtuous 
countrymen for his aristocratic habits and 
bis villainies generally, and particularly 
for his corrupt bargaining with ‘the great 
blackleg, Henry Clay.” But the papers of 
those good old days were not the papers 
of these days. Extras were altogether 
unknown. There was then no Sun, no 
Herald, no Tribune, no Times, no Journal of 
Commerce, no Ledger, no INDEPENDENT, nor 
any religious paper of any kind. There was 
no Hvening Hepress to publish the daily arriv- 
als at the hotels, for there was only one 
hotel of any importunce, and anybody who 
wanted to know what arrivals there were 
might easily consult the register. That 
one hotel was the City Hotel, which 
was not only sufficient for the accom- 
modation of all the first-class travel, 
but it also. contained ‘the only “‘ assembly 
recom” in the city, which was used for 
public balls, banquets, and other public 
meetings. There was no Astor House, nor 
Delmonico’s, nor restaurants; but ‘‘ Billy” 
Niblo kept a coffee-house on the corner of 
Pine and William streets, and there was a 
Wall Street House on the site of Brown 
Brothers’ banking-house. There was then 
but one place of public amusement in the 
whole city, and that was the old Park 
Theater. There was no Barnun, nor Bouci- 
cault, nor Wallack’s; there were no min- 
strels, nor banjos, nor accordeons; no Sun- 
day concerts, nor Sunday newspapers, nor 
Italian opera, nor opera bouffe, nor Ger- 
man opera, nor “‘ bell-ringers,” nor French 
dancers, nor picture dealers, nor photo- 
graphs, nor masquerades, nor church fairs, 
nor American Institute. There wereno means 
for popular education. There were no normal 
schools, no Free College, no Astor Library, 
nor Mercantile Library, nor Cooper Insti- 
tute, nor National Academy of Design, nor 
Metropolitan Art Museum; no public lec: 
tures, no university, no landscape painters— 
for Cole had not been heard of, and Durand 
was @ bank-note eugraver, and Trumbull 
was filling the panels of the rotunda in the 
Capitol with his historical compositions. 
No crinolines, no boop-skirts, no beards, no 
moustaches, no paper shirt-collars, no gut- 
ta-percha, no clairvoyants, no illustrated 
papers, no monthly magazines, no rinks, 
no target companies, no associated press, 
no telegrams, no steel pens nor gold pens, 
nor even gold pencil-cases, no express 
companies nor express-wagons. Such was 
the utter savagery of the good old times 
fifty years ago that the New Yorkers 
then knew nothing of silver forks, nor 
finger-glasses, nor of table napkins. They 
worried through existence with steel forks 
and broad-blade knives, and such was their 
dexterity in the use of those: dangerous 
implements that they could manage to eat 
their dinners without committing suicide or 
inflicting any dangerous wounds upon 
themselves. And even if the pudding and 
the pies were put upon the table at the 
same time as the roasts and the boiled meats, 
the simple souls were not altogether dis- 
heartened, but heroically endured existence. 
Perhaps nothing could offer a more striking 
contrast between the habits of New Yorkers 
fifty years ago and the ways of the present 
time than the manner of executing crim- 
inals. Fifty years ago there was a gloomy 
and unwholesome-looking stone building, 
with heavily-barred windows, which occu- 
pied the space of ground directly opposite 








the windows of our office, between the | the attention of the intellect, the states of 


west end of the City Hall and Broadway. 
It was the Bridewell, in which all the crim- 
inals of the city were configed, previous to 
their being taken to the State Prison, then 
up among the fields by the riverside, below 
Tenth street. The criminals condemned to 
the gallows were taken out into Broadway, 
seated upon their black coffins in a wagon, 
and 80 carried in a sort of triumphal pro- 
cession in midday up to the Potter’s Field, 
now known as Washington Parade-ground, 
where they were hung, in the presence of 
an admiring crowd. At the other end of 
the City Hall, standing near Chatham street, 
where it still stands, though considerably 
changed in appearance, was another dis- 
mal-looking building, used as a debtors’ 
prison, in which men were confined for the 
crime of poverty. 

There was then but one rich man in New 
York, whose name was Astor; and he would 
not be considered rich in these opulent days. 
Fifty years ago Peter Cooper was keeping 
& small corner grocery in the Bowery; 
Cornelius Vanderbilt was keeping a tavern 
in Brunswick, New Jersey, as an adjunct 
to the steamboat in which he carried 
passengers from Whitehall dock for Phila- 
delphia; and a slender young Irishman, 
with bright hazel eyes, a clear complexion, 
and reddish hair, by the name of Alexander 
T. Stewart, had just opened a small retail 
dry goods store on Broadway, opposite the 
great white marble palace which now occu- 
ples the block between Chambers and 
Reade streets, and in that little shop he be- 
gan teaching the business men of New 
York the benefits of ‘one price,” and of 
never making a misreprepresentation to bis 
customers. There isa tradition that in early 
life ‘* Stewart.” was a teacher. But he has 
been a teacher all his life, and he has 
taught with a prodigious effect too; and so 
have the other two great millionaires we 
have mentioned in connection with him, 
who fifty years ago were poor young men, 
beginning their business careers, which by 
reason of their integrity and industry bave 
been continuously prosperous. And these 
opulent New Yorkers, who are as renowned 
for their benevolence as for their vast 
wealth and who have done so much to 
make New York what she is—the great 
commercial metropolis of the New World— 
are as bright and shining examples as could 
be held up to the new generation, who will 
be the old men of fifty years hence, when 
New York shall have made as much progress 
in art, wealth, and refinement as she has 
during the past half century. 

Looking back to what New York was 
fifty years ago and seeing what she has he- 
come now, it may easily be foreseen what 
the great city will be fifty years hence. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS, 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES G. FINNEY. 





Durie my Christian life I have been 
asked a great many times, in substance, by 
thoughtful and anxious souls: ‘‘ What is 
the mental! act or acts and states that God 
requires of me?” I have found it profitable, 
and even indispensable, with the commands 
of God before me, to question conscious- 
ness for a satisfactory answer to this ques- 
tion. I have satisfied myself, and, by the 
help of God, I trust I have aided many 
others to their satisfaction. Beit understood, 
then, that by the psychology of righteous- 
ness I mean to designate the mental act and 
state that constitutes righteousness, I will 
endeavor to do this in the following order : 


1. Show what righteousness is not. 

2. What it is. 

8. Show how we know what righteous- 
ness is. 

Iastly. How a sinner may attain to 
righteousness. 

1. Righteousness does not consist in the 
outward life or in any physical or bodily 
act whatever. Allof these acts belong to 
the category of cause and effect. They are 
necessitated by an act of the will and bave 
in themselves no moral character whatever. 

2. Righteousness does not consist in yo- 
lition. Volition is an act of will, but neces- 
sitated by choice. It is an executive 
act and is the product of a purpose 
or choice. It is designed as a means to 
an end. It is put forth to control either 
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the ,sensibility, or the movements of the 
outward life by force. Volition is both an 
effect and a cause. It is the effect of a 
choice, purpose, intention. It is the cause 
of the outward life and of many of the 
changes both of the intellect and sensibj). 
ity. Volition is a doing.. Whatever we do» 
We accomplish by the exercise of volition, 
Volition is not, in the highest sense, a free 
act, because it is an effect. It is itself 
caused. Hence, it has no moral character 
in itself, and moral quality can’ be pred. 
icated of it only as it partakes of the 
character of its primary cause. 

8. Righteousness does not consist in 
proximate or subordinate choice. I choose — 
an ultimate, supreme end, for its own sake, 
This choice is not executive. Itis not put 
forth to secure the end, but is simply the ; 


oi ga 


choice of an object for its own sake. Thig' * 


isultimate Choice. I purpose, or choose, if 
possible, to secure thisend. This is proxi- 
mate orsubordinate choice. Strictly speak. % 
ing, this choice belongs also to the category 
of cause and effect. It results by necessity 
from the ultimate choice. In the strictest 
sense, it is not a free act, since it is itself 
caused. Hence, it has no moral character | 
in itself, but, like volition, derives whatever : 
moral quality it has from its primary cause, 
or the ultimate choice. 

4. Righteousness does not consist in any 


of the states or activities of the sensibility, i 


By the sensibility I mean that department 
of the mind that feels, desires, suffers, en. 
joys. All the states of the sensibility are 
involuntary and belong to the category of — 
cause and effect. The will cannot control | 
them directly, nor always indirectly. This 
we know by consciousness. Since they 
are caused, and not free, they can have no 
moral character in themselves, and, like 
thoughts, volitions, subordinate choices, 
have vo moral quality except that which is 


derived from their primary cause. oi 
Il. What righteousness is, 1. Righteous 


ness is moral rightness, moral rectitude, 
moral uprightness, conformity to moral law. 
But what mental act or state is that which 
the moral law or law of God requires? 
Law is a rule of action. Moral law requires 
action-—mental action, responsible action, 
therefore, free action. But what particular 
form of action does moral law require ? 
Free action is a certain form of action of 
the will, and this is the only strictly free | 
action, Christ has taught us by his own 
teaching and through his inspired prophets 
and apostles that the moral law requires 
love, and that this is the sum of its require- 
tents. But whatistbis love? It cannot.» 
be the involuntary love of the sensibility, 
either in the form of emotion or affection; { 
for these states of the mind, belonging as © 
they do to the category of cause and effect, 
cannot be the form of love demanded by the 
law of God. The moral law is the law of 
God’s activity, the rule in conformity to 
which he always acts. We are created in 
God’s image. His rule of life is, therefore, 
ours. The moral law requires of him the 
same kind of love that it does of us. If 
God had no law or rule of action, he could 
have no moral character. As our creator 
and lawgiver, he requires of us the same 
love in kind and the same perfection in 
degree that he himself exercises. ‘‘God is 
love.” He loves with all the strength of his 
infinite nature. He requires of us to love 
with all the strength of our finite nature. 
This is being perfect as God is perfect. But 
what is this love of God asa mental exer- 
cise? It must be benevolence or good will. 
God is a moral agent. The good of univers 
al being is infinitely valuable in itself 
God must infinitely well appreciate this. 
He must see and feel the moral propriety of 
choosing this for its own sake. He bas 
chosen it from eternity. By his executive 
volitions he is endeavoring to realize it 
The law which he bas promulged to gov- | 
ern our activity requires us to sympa- 
thize with his choice, his benevolence, 
to choose the same end that he does, for the 
game reason—that is, for its own sake. 
God’s infinite choice of the good of unl- 
versal being is righteousness in him, be- 
cause it is the cboice of the intrinsically 
and infinitely valuable for its own sake. It 
is a choice in conformity with bis natare 
and the relations be has constituted. It 
must be s choice in conformity with his in- 
finitely clear conscience or moral sense. 
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teousness in God, then, is conformity 
to the laws of universal love or good-will. 
¢ be an ultimate, supreme, imma- 
It mus 
pent, efficient preference or choice of the 
pighest good of universal being, including 
pis own. It must be ultimate, in that this 
of being is csosen for its own sake. 

It must be supreme, because it is preferred 
to everything else. It must be immanent, 
pecause it is innate and at the very founda- 

of all his moral activity. It must be 
dicient, because, from its very nature, it 
post energize to secure that which is thus 
ferred or chosen with the whole strength 

{bis infinite nature. This is right choice, 

t moral action. The moral quality, 
then, of unselfish benevolence is righteous- 
pes or moral rightness. All subordinate 
qwices, volitions and actions, and states 
of the sensibility which proceed from this 
jomanent, ultimate, supreme preference or 
goice have moral character in the sense 
wd only for the reason that they proceed 
from or are the natural product of unselfish 
penevolence. This ultimate, immanent, 

wpreme preference is the holy heart of a 

poral agent. Outof it proceeds, directly 
orindirectly, the whole moral or spiritual 
life of the individual. 

lll. How we know what righteous- 
peas is. 

Javswer: By consciousness, 

1. (a.) By consciousness we know that our 

whole life proceeds from ultimate choice or 
preference. (.) By consciousness we know 
fhat conscience demands perfect, universal 
love or unselfish benevolence; and, by con- 
sequence, it demands all those acts and 
tates of mind and outward courses of life 
tbat by a law of our nature proceed from 
unselfish benevolence. (¢.) By conscious- 
pess we know that conscience is satisfied 
with this, demands nothing more, and ac- 
cepts nothing less. (d.) By consciousness we 
know that conscience pronounces this to be 
tight, or righteousness. (¢.) By conscious- 
ness we know that this is obedience to the 
law of God as revealedin our nature, and 
that when we render this obedience we are 
so adjusted in the will of God that we have 
perfect peace. Weare in sympathy with 
God. We are at peace with God and with 
ourselves. Sbort of this we cannot be so. 
This I understand to be the teaching both 
of our nature and the Bible. My limits 
will not allow me to quote Scripture to sus- 
tain this view. 

IV. Lastly, howa sinner may attain to 
righteousness, A sinner is a selfish moral 
ageot. Being selfish, he will, of course, 
make no otber than selfish efforts to be- 
come righteous. Selfishness is a state of 
voluntary committal to the indulgence of 
thesensibility. While the will is in this 
sate of committal to self-indulgence, the 
soul will not and cannot put forth any 
righteous act. The first righteous act pos- 
sible to an unregenerate sinner is to change 
his heart, or the supreme ultimate prefer- 
ence of his soul. Without this he may 
outwardly conform to the letter of God’s 
law; but this is not righteousness. With- 
out this he may have many exercises and 
statesof mind which he may suppose to be 
Christian experience; but these are not 
Tighteousness, Without a change of 
heart he may live a perfectly outwardly 
moral and religious life. All this he may 
do for selfish reasons; but this is not right- 
eousness. I say again his first righteous 
act must be to change his heart. To say 
that he will change this for any selfish rea- 
son ig simply a contradiction, for the 
change of heart involves the renunciation 
of selfishness. How, then, can a sinner 
change his heart or attain to righteousness ? 
I answer: Only by taking such a view of 
the character and claims of God as to in- 
duce him to renounce his self-seeking spirit 
and come into sympathy with God. To say 
nothing here of possibility, the Bible re- 
veals the fact and human consciousness at- 
tests the truth that a sinner will never attain 
to such a view of the claims of God as will 
induce him to renounce selfishness and sym- 


_ pathize with God without the illuminations 


of the Holy Spirit. A sinner attains, then, 
to righteousness only through the teachings 


/ %4 inspirations of the Holy Spirit. 


But what is involved in this change from 
tin to righteousness ? 

1. It most involve confidence in God, or 

Without confidence a soul could not 

/™ Persuaded to change his heart, to re 
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nounce self, and sympathize with God. 2. 
It must involve repentance. By repentance 
I mean that change of mind which consists 
in a renunciation of self-seeking and a com- 
ing into sympathy with God. 8. It in- 
volves a radical change of moral attitude in 
respect to God and our neighbor. All these 
are involved inachange of heart. They 
occur simultaneously, and the presence of 
one implies the existence and presence of 
the others, It is by the truths of the Gos- 
pel that the Holy Spirit induces this change 
in sinful man, This revelation of divine 
love, when powerfully set home upon the 
soul by the Holy Spirit, is an effectual 
calling. From the above it will be 
seen that, whilea sinner may live a per- 
fectly outwardly moral and religious life, a 
truly regenerated soul cannot live a sinful 
life, The new heart does not, cannot sin. 
This John in his first epistle expressly 
affirms, A benevolent, supreme, ultimate 
choice cannot produce selfish, subordinate 
choices or volitions. It is possible for a 
Christian to backslide. If it were not, 
perseverance would be no virtue. If the 
change were a physical one, or a change of 
the very nature of the sinner, backsliding 
would be impossible and perseverance no 
virtue. It is objected to this view that 
backsliding must consist in going back to a 
selfish, ultimate preference, and, therefore, 
involve an adverse change of heart. What 
if it does? Must this not be, indeed, true? 
Did not Adam and Eve change their hearts 
from holy to sinful ones? But may a man 
change his beart back and forth? I answer, 
Yes; ora sinner could not be required to 
make to himself a new heart, nor could a 
Christian sin after regeneration. The idea 
that the same person can have at the same 
time both a holy and asinful heartis absurd 
in true philosophy, contrary to the Bible, 
and of most pernicious tendency. When a 
soul is backslidden, Christ calls upon him to 
repent and do his first work over again. 

4, Righteousness is sustained in the human 
soul by the indwelling of Christ through 
faith, and in no other way. It cannot be 
sustained by purposes or resolutions self- 
originated and not inwrought by the Spirit 
of Christ. Throngh faith Christ first gains 
ascendency in the human heart, and 
through faith he maintains this ascendency 
and reigns as king in the soul. 

5. There can be no righteousness in man 
back of his heart, for nothing back of this 
can be voluntary; therefore, there can be no 
righteousness in the nature of man in the 
sense that implies praiseworthiness or 
virtue, 

6. All outward conformity to the law and 
commandments of God that does not pro- 
ceed from Christ, working in the soul by his 
Holy Spirit, is self-righteousness. All true 
righteousness, then, is the righteousness of 
faith, or a righteousness secured by Christ 
through faith in him. 
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MANAGERS AND AUDIENCES. 


BY JAMES REDPATH. 








I say speak of lyceum audiences only. 

Every audience bas a distinctly individ- 
ual character. 

This observation applies to audiences of 
every kind, and itis one of the first dis- 
coveries that every beginner both in orato- 
ry and management makes. 

But there are classes as well as individ- 
ualities in audiences; for there isa family 
resemblance among all dramatic, all con- 
cert, all operatic, all lyceum audiences, 
while there is as sharply-defined a differ- 
ence between each class of them as there is 
between brokers, farmers, sailors, or clergy- 
men. It is impossible to tell in what the 
difference consists, but every manager knows 
his own patrons as easily asa physiologist 
can point out the professional from the 
business man. I remember that I stood 
one day with another manager at an office 
where tickets were sold both for a famous 
lecturer and a famous opera troupe; and 
we said “lecture” or ‘‘opera” as each 
buyer came up, and only twice or thrice 
were mistaken, in several scores of tests. 

Managers are often judged both favor- 
ably and unfavorably by audiences; and, 
obeying a maxim of worldly policy, when 
they are unjustly condemned they seldom 
or never respond. If managers succeed, 
the ‘‘ talent” is awarded—and quite eagerly 
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takes—all the credit to himself or herself; 
while any failure is almost certainly attrib- 
uted, either by the “‘star” or public, or 
both, to incompetent or unfriendly man- 
agement. 

There is no class of men who do more 
for the public, with less public recognition, 
than the managers of lyceum and dramatic 
entertainments. 

The public knows how it judges them ; 
but, I wonder, does the public know how 
managers judge it? 

To begin with: with equal indifference 
to és individuality. It is spoken of not as 
“the enlightened people” or the “culti- 
vated and select audience,” but as “ money” 
or “‘ business.” The old manager has one 
divine attribute, if he has no other—he Is 
no respecter of persons. It is always 
How much Money? not Who are They? 
If ever he shows special attention to any 
distinguished person—like the President, 
for example, or the King of the Sandwich 
Tslands—it is because he views them as 
good bait for—business. They are extra 
“shows” to him; no more, no less, 

Unlike the “talent,” the manager cares 
nothing, as arule, for personal popularity. 
He knows that in the long run his person- 
ality is of no account whatever with the 
public; that the manager, other things 
equal, who brings out the “‘ best show” is 
sure to win the public favor; that the only 
really valuable personal belonging is his 
name, not himself, and then only after his 
name has become a guaranty for attractive 
entertainments. So it happens that, as a 
class, no set of men care go little for public 
approval and yet study so steadily to win 
it as the managers of public entertainments. 
They are like cooks who pride themselves 
on presenting the best dishes, but who care 
nothing for the personal good will of the 
ingredients of which they are composed 
and for the guests who are to enjoy their 
work. 

Manngers sometimes are condemned for 
failures when the fault Hes neither with 
them nor with the “talent” they engage. 


Asa general rule, in the great cities, all 
lecturers make their poorest speeches in 
Boston and Philadelphia, and their best in 
Chicago and St. Louis and New York. In 
the smaller towns the West gets the best 
efforts and New England the worst efforts 
of all lecturers. These failures in Boston 
and Philadelphia are owing to the ill- 
breeding of the audiences in these cities— 
not, as has sometimes been too vainly as- 
serted, to their greater culture and intelli- 
gence. 

Boston and Philadelphia, for the most 
part, receive a lecturer with a deathly si- 
lence, which in a highly sensitive temper- 
ament sends a chill to the heart, insuring 
a waste of vital force, which should have 
been expended in benefaction, not in de- 
fense. 

Even the oldest speakers feel it. A famous 
Philadelphia manager once told a famous 
lady lecturer, as she. was about to make her 
first bow in that city: ‘* Our audiences are 
very critical. Wendell Phillips told me he 
felt as if a shower of cold water was dashed 
over bim whenever he faced a Philadelphia 
andience.” ‘‘I am delighted to hvar it,” 
said the ‘‘ English Governess,” ‘‘for I 
always am very fond of cold shower-baths,” 
and she stepped before the curtain. But 
every speaker is not so philosophical as 
was she. And the result of the cold recep- 
tions given in Boston and Philadelphia is 


.tbat half an hour is often spent before the 


orator feels at home with his audience, and 
that he never or very rarely does his best in 
these cities. 

Every orator will tell you that itis the 
audience, almost as much as he, who makes 
the successful speech. It thrills a speaker 
to be sunnily welcomed; it chills him to be 
glared at in icy muteness. It is like the 
sound of the trumpet to the war-horse 
when he hears the hearty round of applause 
as he enters. It puts him at once in his 
best mood. 

I said ill-breeding. 'To accuse Boston of 
ill-breeding may be presumption ; but, with- 
out fear of truthful denial, I repeat the 
phrase. I have seen Boston audiences 
whom I wished to have one nose, that I might 
pull it for its collective snobbery. Let me 
give an instance. Not long since, ata great 
concert, a young lady made her first ap- 
pearance. I have forgotten her name. 








The scene was Music Hall It was her in- 
troduction to Boston. What did Boston 
do? The singer came forward with a beat- 
ing heart, pale and trembling in her anx- 
fety to please, meaning to do her very best 
to delight old Boston, with a smile on her 
face, with a modest mien, with the choicest 
fruits of long and weary yeamto give to 
Boston; and Boston stared at it... almost 
unbroken silence, as if asking: Do you 
presume to suppose you can satisfy us? J 
say this was a brutal reception; ill-bred, 
insulting, upstartish. Would any family 
have ‘xus welcomed a stranger who 
had come to their home on a similar 
errand? No; they would have risen and 
welcomed her, if not with cordiality, at 
least, with civil and honest greeting. They 
would have taken the eager hand stretched 
out to grasp theirs, and assured her, at least, 
of a fair trial ina kindly spirit. But col- 
lective Boston glared at her like a Bridget 
in her mistress’s dress and mistress’s parior, 
as if afraid to speak, lest her tongue should 
betray her. The young heart was chilled 
by three thousand icicles in eye-sockets be- 
fore it was allowed to blossom into song. 
And so one secfet that managers never 
reveal is that they often regard their 
“patrons” as wholly unworthy of their 
efforts to please t}.¢m. 
Se __, 





SONGS OF THE MYSTICS. 
WHAT SURVIVES? 
BYR &. S8ToppARD. 


Tuere names w"® famous were of old 
Are antiquateg, / ‘Ing ago 

Camillus, Cyoa Scipio 

Were with “dre _:tten men enrolled: 
Augustus, Ha y ian, Antonine— 

There fs an end to all the line, 

Where is the hand that grasped the sword? 
The brow that wore the diadem? 

Let the grave answer, if it can; 

Speak, speak, thou dust that once was man} 
The hollow grave returns no word— 
Oblivion long has buried them. 

This fate is theirs, and this alone, 

Who in a wondrous way have shone. 

For all the rest, who go to death, 

As soon as they breathe out their breath, 
They are gone—pursuit of them is vain 
And no man speaks of them again! 

Since all is dust, then, what remains 
That should employ our serious pains? 
Just thonghts, as if the gods were by, 
Good deeds and words which never lie: 
A disposition that receives— 

Accepts what happens, and believes 

The hidden spring from which it flows, 
The distant sea to which it goes, 

Though by no mortal understood, 

Is necessary, wise, and good. 

Great names have perished; this survives, 
And shapes the issue of our lives. 





DISCREPANCIES. 


BY PROF. 8. 0. BARTLETT. 





Ir is surprising bow often writers, other. 
wise intelligent and judicious, create diffi- 
culties in the New Testament by their own 
looseness of thinking. I refer to such men 
as Dean Alford, F. W. Farrar (“ Life of 
Christ’), and George Warington “ Inspir- 
ation”). Thelast mentioned writer devotes 
a large part of his volume to thecitation of 
verbal diversities in the Gospels where he 
often admits that ‘‘ the difference in spirit is 
little or nothing,” or where ‘‘the contra- 
diction is confined to the letter only and 
entirely fails to affect the spirit "—that is, 
where there is actually no contradiction. 
The commonest forms and idioms of speech 
are untrue in the letter, but are understood 
according to their well-known and settled 
meaning or spirit. When this writer large 
ly cites verbally diverse reports of the same 
transactions or utterances to disprove a 
supposed doctrine of inspiration he is 
confusedly battling a theory of verbdal dicta 
tion which very few intelligent persons 
hold. 

Dean Alford and Mr. Farrar, with all 
their excellences, are too much haunted by 
the fear that they shall not concede ‘‘ irre 
concilable” difficulties enough, and they 
frequently, in detail, violate their own 
sound general principles, as well as the set 
tled principles of legal evidence. Mr. Far- 
rar confuses himself by mistaking inezacé 
or general statements for “ inaccurate’ 
ones. Alford talks too much of “ discrep» 
ancies” where one narrative is simply in 
complele—i.¢., omits some circumstances 
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Both writers occasionally correct or confute 
their own procedures. Thus Alford, who 
had in tbe first edition: of his Greek 
Testament found irreconcilable contradic- 
tions in the several narratives of 
Peter’s denials, yet in subsequent editions 
presents an obvious explanation of the 
event, by bich, he frankly admits, the 
aspect ~ “Jinradiction is wholly removed. 
And Farrar, in speaking of the di- 
verse bours given in connection with 
the crucifixion, says that, ‘‘as the general, 
even minute accuracy of the evangelists 
seems to me demonstrable in innumerable 
cases, it is contrary to the commonest prin. 
ciples of fairness to insist that there must 
be an inaccuracy when another explanation 
is possible.” Ie even distinguishes (p. 315, 
Vol. I!) between inaccurate and incomplete. 
But both writers not seldom violate this 
plain principle of fairness. Thus Farrar 
thinks (I, 279) that the “infallible accuracy” 
of the evangelists cannot be maintained be- 
cause of “trivial variations” in recording 
**eract words” (e. g., those in Gethsemane 
and.in the sinking ship, where nothing de- 
pends on the precise words) and facts like 
the ‘order of the temptations,” and espe- 
cially becnuse of such differences as where 
Matthew ¥epresents thy centurion as ap- 
plying to Christ, while Luke throughout 
describes the 3Ame apPlication as made by 
his ** sending” elders and friends, And yet 
in this last and s!TODZCS, case he himself 
quotes the “ ever¥94Y hrinciple, ‘gui facit 
per alium facit per %:'" Tle also mentions 
the far greater brevity °° Matthew's whole 
nnrrative of the case...” 2 might bave re- 
membered, too, the stat-#pent that “ Pilate 
scourged Jesus”; that Jes$ buptized more 
disciples than Jobn, thougy he himself did 
not baptize, but bis discijges; that James 
and John made a request Gf the Saviour, 
which was actually presented by their 
mother. Ie might further bave observed 
that Matthew was io all probability person- 
ally present, since the miracle took place as 
Jesus returned to Capernaum from giving 
the Sermon on the Mount, and the disci- 
ples are mentioned as being with bim just 
before and just after. He might also have 
noticed an implication even in Matthew 
that the centurion was not present in per- 
son, inasmuch as Christ commented on the 
greatness of his faith ‘* to those that followed 
him.” -These circumstances should bave 
led him to see that in all probability Mat- 
thew, the eye-witness (as Luke was not), for 
the uses of his much “‘ briefer” narrative 
and bis different purpose, designedly clears 
himself of introductory details unessential 
to his object, while in the conclusion he 
brings out facts omitted by Luke. It is not 
difficult to discern the different aims of the 
two wrilers, harmonizing with the general 
drift of the two gospels. Matthew uses the 
facts to impress and rebuke the Jews; 
Luke to commend and honor the faith of a 
Gentile. Matthew’s opening account is in- 
complete; it omits to tell fully how the facts 
took place. 

Alford is still more unwise in bis remarks 
upon the Gergesene demoniacs, where 
Matthew (for reasons not difficult to sug- 
gest) mentions but one, but Mark and Luke 
two. Lle begins with the most improbable 
suggestion that the reply ‘‘ We are many” 
has given rise to the “ report’ of two de- 
moniacs by Matthew. Now, the disciples 
appear to have accompanied Jesus, and it 
is arbitrary to call this a “ report.” Neitber 
does “ many” easily shrink into just “ two”; 
but the reverse. Alford proceeds: “I 
cannot for a moment consent to accept 
the lame solution which supposes one of 
the demoniacs not to be mentioned by Mark 
and Luke” and because Matthew's is the 
least circumstantial account. How arbitra- 
ry and fallacious is this dogmatic diction 
abundant facts are at hand toshow. Thus 
Winslow io his journal (of Plymouth Piant- 
ation) speaks of a ship sent out by Master 
Tbomas Weston; but Bradford, in his far 
briefer narrative, mentions that it was sent 
**by Mr. Weston and another”—a case pre- 
cisely in point. Again in two narratives, by 
Bradford and by Mourt (Morton), of about 
equxl minuteness in the portion now speci- 
fied, Morton describes the expedition to 
Mussasoit as consisting of sixteen men, 
under Capt. Standish, ‘‘unto whom were 
joined for counsel William Bradford, 
Btepben Hopkins, and Edward Tilley.” 
But Bradford mentions only the sixteen men 
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and Standish, entirely omitting the three 
most important persons, afier Standish, 
though he himself was one of them and was 
&@ member of tbe expedition he describes, 
Tow readily dosimple facts put down these 
rash assertions, In truth, such commentators 
quietly dispose of each other. Thus War- 
ington singles out as an absolute ‘‘contra- 
diction” the prediction in three evangelists 
of a three-fold denial ‘‘before the cock 
crow,” and Mark’s fuller utterance, ‘“‘before 
the cock crow twice thou shalt deny me 
thrice,” followed in the three narratives by 
the mention of but one crowing and in 
Mark’s of two. Alford disposes of the case 
very quickly: ‘‘ The first cock-crowing is 
at midnight; but, inasmuch as few hear it, 
when the word is used generally we mean 
second crowing, early in the morning before 
dawn. The two expressions amount to the 
same, only the latter isthe more precise ex- 
pression.” Alexander putsit well: “ Twice~ 
i, ¢., atthe usual times—first about midnight, 
then a few hours later, called the cock-crow- 
ing. As the second was the one most com- 
monly observed and reckoned as a note of 
time, the same division of night may be 
defined by saying ‘before the cock crow,’ 
the expression actually employed in 
all the other gospels. The difference 
is the same as that between saying 
‘before the bell rings’ and ‘before 
the second bell rings’ (for church or 
dinner)—the reference in both expressions 
being to the last and most important signal, 
to which the first is only a preliminary.” 
And Warington himself, after shooting bis 
bc]t, comes round to exactly the same re- 
sult. “Still the spirit [meaning] remains 
the same. In a few bours’ time, ere early 
dawn, Peter should thrice deny his Master.” 
That is, this ‘‘ categorical contradiction” 
(over which we once saw & young candidate 
for ordination sadly stumbled) amounts 
simply to the difference between a complete 
and an incomplete statement—Peter’s 
Gospel (Mark) giving all the minute circum- 
stances so branded on his beart, the other 
evangelists stating the same thing without 
the details, 

It would be a valuable study to take 
Bradford’s ‘*‘ History of New Plymouth,” 
lay it beside Winslow’s and Morton’s narra- 
tives, and show throughout the double 
history the very same phenomena in kind 
and more abundant in degree than we find 
in the threefold and fourfold narratives of 
the Gospel—the former explained by the 
editors commonly, with the utmost facility; 
the latter made a constant occasion for cavil. 
Let us give some specimens. 

As to names. Bradford invariably 
speaks of “Squanto,” Winslow of ‘* Tis- 
quantum,” and one Mr. Dermers (quoted) 
calls him “Squanto or Tisquantem.” Mas- 
sasoit is Massasowat, Massasoyet, Massas. 
soyte, and Massasoyt, and we learn (in a 
note) that he afterward took the name 
Owsemaquin, spelled in eight different 
ways. Bradford’s Corbitant and Conbi- 
tant is Winslow’s Coubatant uniformly. 
The ‘‘ Massachusetts” tribe of Indians 
(Bradford) are called by Winslow ‘‘the 
Massasoits,” from the name o° thcir chief. 
In Winslow are found the uuu. Leaver 
and Williamson; but, as no such persons 
were of the company, the editor does not 
hesitate to print ‘‘Carver” and “ Williams,” 
who were there. 

Many incongruities are rectified by the 
editors without hesitation, as manifest 
errors of thecopy. Thus we should read 
gone for going, with for what, adventurers 
for adventures, ye others for ‘* yowthers,” 
receiving for receive, notable for notabe, 
content for contend, and so on. 


As to dates, there is no little difficulty. 
The editor remarks that ‘“ Bradford is pro- 
vokingly deficient in dates,” and in this 
respect there is a good deal of diversity, 
some doubt and confusion, and some now 
inexplicable differences. In 1620 Robinson 
writes from Holland a letter dated “June 
14th, New Style,” and Bradford, with four 
others, a letter dated “‘June 10th, New 
Style’’; yet all the records made by the 
Pilgrims the same year (including Brad- 
ford’s own dates) are understood to be Old 
Style. And it is a question whether Robino- 
son’s date is June 4th, or 14th, or even 
24th. We are informed in foot-notes 
that three successive letters of Cush- 
man from England, dated early in 1621, 
should be 1622, being written probubly 
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in Old Style; and dates in Robert White’s 
letter from Leyden in 1625 should probably 
be taken in New Style, though incorporated 
in Bradford’s narrative, written here with 
Old Style dates. (So John is understood by 
some to have used Roman reckoning of the 
hours of the day in Asia Minor; the other 
evangelists Jewish.) There is, however, 
one apparently irreconcilable discrepancy 
where Gov. Bradford dates the expedition 
(to Massasoit) on the 10th of June, Winslow 
(a member of it) the 2d of July; but Prince 
the historian thinks even this last must be 
intended for the 3d, as they would not set 
out on Sunday. 

The two narratives by eye-witnesses of cer- 
tain transactions bring out remarkably the 
Gospel phenomena of complete and incom- 
plete accounts—e. g.,in regard to the first 
coming of Squanto, whether he spoke in 
‘*English ” or ‘* broken English,” ‘‘ spoke 
to them” or ‘* bade them welcome” (our 
later writers have it ‘‘ Welcome, English- 
men”), and many other details different and 
supplementary of each other. Thus Winslow 
informs us in detail of the great amount of 
information Squanto gave them. The 
editor naturally wonders how it was possible 
since he then knew so little English and 
they no Indian. Bradford relieves the 
difficulty by saying that this information 
was ‘‘at length” procured—probably after- 
ward; for he ‘‘ became profitable to them.” 
In the articles of agreement Winslow men- 
tions that ‘‘if anything were taken from 
them by the Indians” it was to be restored. 
Bradford specifies ‘‘tools.” Winslow omits 
one-balf of another article of agreement— 
probably as not important for his pur- 
poses, which the Governor’s official account 
retains. 

The whole account of the expedition to 


tions, the one narrative stating more specifi- 
cally what the other had stated generally ; 
each accurate, one exact, each correct, one 
more complete, just like our Gospels. To 
recall the boat, the Governor ‘“‘caused a 
warning piece or two to be sbot off” (Brad- 
ford); “ three pieces” (Winslow). They en- 
countered a boat belonging toa ‘‘ ship’’(Brad- 
ford), a *‘ fishing ship called the ‘Sparrow’” 
(Winslow), sent forth by Master Thomas 
Weston (Winslow), ‘“‘by Mr. Weston and 
another” (Bradford), at a place forty 
leagues ‘‘ eastward” (Bradford), “ northeast- 
ward” (W.), where were ‘‘ many more 
ships” (B.), “thirty sail’? (W.). It brought 
“six or seven passengers” (W.), “seven” 
(B.), and Bradford adds ‘‘some letters,” 
which he quotes. But Winslow, not having 
occasion to quote, does not mention them. 
And so the narratives go on page after page, 
with differences often greater than these, 
too extensive to be compaetly given here. 
Except in the case of one or two dates and 
perhaps figures, the “discrepancies” are 
like those of the Gospels—differences of 
more or less specific statements. Yet one 
would like to put Strauss upon track of 
these eye-witnesses and see how much 
would be left of William Bradford, Ed- 
ward Winslow, and even Plymouth Col- 
ony and ‘* Massasowat.” 

The simple fact is that narratives written 
from different points of view (as of a battle) 
or with different aims will often be so frag- 
mentary as even to seem conflicting, till 
some additional statement shows how they 
come together. There is no perplexity in 
the Gospels that compares with four reports 
of a law-case cited by Professor Greenleaf— 
the case of Cooper os. Franklin. Croke 
says it was not decided, but adjourned; God- 
bolt that it was decided in a certain way, 
which he mentions; Moor says that it was 
decided, but gives a different account of the 
question raised; Bulstrode gives still a dif- 
ferent report of the judgment of the court, 
delivered by Croke himself. This looks 
contradictory enough, and would have re- 
mained in hopeless confusion but for the 
additional statement of the last writer (Bul- 
strode) that the case had been twice argued 
before. The accounts were all correct, but 
incomplete. It is not easy to find more 
than perhaps two instances in the Gospels 
that seem contradictory (the hour of the 
crucifixion and the healing of the blind 
man in entering or in departing from Jeri- 
cho), and these admit of possible if not 
plausible explanations. And it is well for 
the reader of books so popular as Alford’s 
admirable ‘‘ Greek Testament’ and Farrar’s 


excellent ‘‘ Life of Christ” 
that even these writers are som 
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THE YEAR’S GOAI, 
BY LOUISA BUSHNELL. 


Rest thee awhile to-night, my soul, 
Turn from the dusty road aside, 
Nor think to look beyond the goal 
Where dim to-morrows hide, 


Sweet is this wayside resting-place 
Upon the margin of the year; 
Avail thee, then, of pilgrim grace 
And rest a little here. 


Lay down thy burden and thy staff, 
Breathe deep and free thee of the past, 
Stoop to the springs of time and quaff 
These moments while they last. 


Feel the fresh wind that comes from yon, 
Blown from a neighboring land unknown; 
Yet baste thee not, but wait upon 
A morrow not thine own. 


Thank God he gives no endless way, 
But lays his hand across the road, 

Calls many a halt, and bids thee stay 
And rest thee of thy load. 


He is too fall of grace to deal 
A breathless road that never swerves; 
But all things turn and pause and wheel, 
In restful, joyful curves. 


Days end and turn where nights begin; 
The months whirl round through snow sng 
glow, 
And lay their lesser rings within 
The year’s encircling flow. 


And through these phases manifold, 
Round its glad circuit wings the year; 

And links the old, the new, the old, 
Within its clasping sphere, 


And half we feel the sweep of time 
Catch up the years and burry by; 

But thought falls back, too faint to climb 
The circles of the sky. 


Dream, if thou wilt, of outmost reach, 
The mciion of sublimer rounds, 

The flight of hopes surpassing speech 
And life that knows no bounds; 


But, amid these orbits dim and great, 
Lose not, my soul, the year’s embrace, 
Its closeness to thy low estate, 
Its needful resting-place. 





THE KU-KLUX ACT AND THE 
PRESIDENT. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





THE third and fourth sections of the Ku 
Klux Act of April 20th, 1871, are the omw 
that undertake to bestow special powersa 
the President. The latter of these sections, 
authorizing him in certain described cases 
to suspend the writ of habeas corpus, has 
ceased to be operative by the limitation of 
time. The former, still remaining as « part 
of the law of the land, reads as follows: 

‘*That in all cases where insurrection, 
domestic violence, unlawful combinations 
or conspiracies in any state shall so obstruct 
or hinder the execution of the laws thereof, 
and of the United States, as to deprive any 
portion or class of the people of such state 
of any of the rights, privileges, or immuni- 
ties, or protection named in the Constitution 


authorities of such state sball either be un- 
able to protect or shall from any cause fail 

in or refuse protection of the people in such 

rights, such facts shall be deemed a denial 

by such state of equal protection of the laws 
to which they are entitled under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and in all 
such cases, or whenever any such insurrec 
tion, violence, unlawful combination, of 
conspiracy shall oppose or obstruct the laws 
of the United States, or the due execution 
thereof, or impede or obstruct the due 
course of justice under the same, it shall be 
lawful for the President and it shall be bis 
duty to take such measures, by the employ- 
ment of the militia or the land and naval 
forces of the United States, or of either, of 
by other means as he may deem necessaly 
for tbe suppression of such insurrectiod, 
domestic violence, or combinations; a0 

any person who shall be arrested under the 
provisions of this and the preceding section 
sball be delivered to the marshal of the 
proper district, to be dealt with according 
to law.” 

This section, separated into its several 
parts, gives us the following elements: 1 
The existence of “insurrection, domestic 
violence, unlawful combinations or conspit- 
acies in wny state.” 2 As the proximulte 
effect thereof, an obstruction to the exect 
tion of the laws of such state, and ulso of 
the United States. 8. As the consequenct 
of this obstruction, a deprivation of 0) 
portion or class of the people in such ata 
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rigbt or rights or protection named 
of be Constitution. 4. The failure of the 
ituted autborities of such state to pro- 

the people in such right or rights by 
ing the said “ insurrection,” etc. 

The leg! declaration that, in view of 
b eding facts, the state shall be 
ed to haye denied to the people there- 

xf tbe equal protection of the laws to 
sich tbe are entitled under the Constitu- 
wv of the United States.” 6. Authority 
st to he President summarily to inter- 
ae the military arm of the Govern- 
ent “10 all such cases."—namely, cases 
5 ade up of the preceding facts—“ or when- 
ever #07 such insurrection, violence, un- 
igwfal combination or conspiracy shall 
oppose oF obstruct the laws of the United 
giates or the due execution thereof, or im- 
or obstruct the due course of justice 
under the same.” The section begins with 
Py “{osurrection,” etc., and, passing 
ough @ series of intermediate concep- 
tions, ends with a dircct use of the military 


wer. 
, if it bad been the intention of Con- 
as evidently was not the fact—to 

jeal simply with an insurrection or consrira- 
cy against the authority of the United 
states and provide for the suppression 
ipereof; there was no occasion for passing 
ie law at all. There was already law 
cough for this purpose. The President 
jssworn to execute the laws and put down 
ilforcible resistance thereto. The Four- 
woth Amendment has nothing to do with 
jislation for this end; and, indeed, no 
further legislation was needed. It is an in- 
suit to common sense to suppose that Con- 
gress constructed and passed this section 
simply or mainly for such a purpose. The 
contents of the section refute the idea; and, 
asa matter of history, it is well known that 

Congress was aiming to strike a blow by 
the military power of the Government at 
the Ku-Klux malefactors sad rufflans who 
were committing personal trespasses and 
outrages upon individuals in the Southern 
States. Thesection was framed solely for 
this purpose. It was meant to act summa- 
rily upon these individual criminals, who 
were citizens and subjects under state 
authority, avd who in the previous section 
are described as ‘‘two or more persons 
within any state” conspiring together or 
going in disguise upon the public highway 
or goingin disguise upon the premises of 
wother. This is the real gist and meaning 
ofthe section. Upon this view of the law 
we submit the following comment: 

1, Let it be remembered in the outset 
that when the law was passed every state 
inthe Union existed in the full and com- 
plete possession of all governinental pow- 
ers, with the exception of those delegated 
by the Constitution to the United States 
and those prohibited by it to the states. Such 
was the fact then, and such is the fact to- 
day in respect tothe Southern States, as 
really as in respect to the Northern States. 
The autonomy of both and the jurisdiction 
and powers of both were and are equally 
complete. Reconstruction, whether right 
or wrong in its metbods, had done its 


work, All the extraordinary powers of. 


Congress, as incident to the state of war or 
its immediate consequences, were at an end, 
All the states were and still are represented 
in Congress, They all existed and still 
exist with the whole local machinery of 
slate government for the enactment and 
execution of law, for the protection of the 
tights of the people and the punishment of 
time, It is important to keep this fact in 
mind. , 

2. This section undertakes legislatively to 
determine what is properly a judicial ques- 
tion, The Fourteenth Amendment says 
that no state shull ‘*deny to any person 
Within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws.” What is an equal protection 
of the laws? What constitutes the denial 
of such protection? These manifestly are 
judicial questions, to be determined by a 
Court of justice. And yet Congress, after 
Teciting a series of facts, says that ‘‘ such 
facts shall be deemed a denial by such state 
of equal protection of the laws to which 
they [the people thereof] are entitled under 
the Constitution of the United States.” We 
®rant that for the purpose of exercising its 
Wn powers Congress must in the exercise 
itterpret the Constitution; but it is cer- 








legislatively to determine what is a denial 
of the equal protection of the laws by a 
state. It might as well undertake to decide 
what shall be regarded as impairing the 
obligations of contract by the action or non- 
action of a state. The definition of what 
shall constitute a denial of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws by a state not only 
attempts to settle a judicial question by 
legislation, but seems to be inserted in this 
section as a special plea for jurisdiction 
under the Fourteenth Amendment. It has 
no use in the law except as such a plea. 

8. It isa noticeable feature of the Act 
that, while it charges the denial of the 
equal protection of the laws entirely to the 
statein which the ‘“‘insurrection,” etc., ex- 
ists, the facts which form the essence of 
this denial are in part due to the failure of 
United States law. An offender against 
the prohibition of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment was wanted to give Congress the 
color of jurisdiction; and this offender 
must bea state. Let us see how this point 
isgained. The laws of astate and those of 
the United States are so obstructed in a 
state by “insurrection, domestic violence,” 
etc., that some portion of the people thereof 
are deprived of their rights; and the state 
itself fails to give them the equal protection 
of the laws, as against this obstructing ‘‘in- 
surrection, domestic violence,” etc. We 
have here two obstructions to law con- 
joined—the one to the laws of the state and 
the other to the laws of the United States; 
and out of this double obstruction arises the 
fact, charged exclusively to the state, that 
a portion of the people are deprived of their 
rights. Has the state, then, anything to do 
with the execution of United States law or 
in removing resistance or hindrances 
thereto? Is it the fault of the state if this 
law fails, for any reason? Clearly not. 
Why, then, couple the two obstructions to- 
gether and impute the whole blame to the 
state? Thus to unite the obstructions as 
springing from the same cause, and then 
charge the whole effect to the account of 
the state, while monstrous as logic, looks 
very much like a legal artifice resorted to 
for the purpose of throwing the shield of 
what isconstitutional over what is, at least, 
doubtful. We have an obstruction to 
United States law in respect to which the 
jurisdiction of Congress admits of no ques- 
tion combined with an obstruction to state 
law in respect to which Congress has no 
jurisdiction. This has the appearance of 
what in England is called ‘‘hodge-podge 
legislation,” which consists in mingling in- 
congruous or irrelevant matters in the same 
statute, as the meansof making one thing 
either carry or justify another thing. 

4. All the questions of fact which enter 
into this constructive denial by a state are to 
be decided exclusively by the President. 
There is no judicial investigafion to en- 
lighten him, no process or sentence of any 
court to be executed, and no trial of any 
question of fact orlaw. He simply comes 
to the conclusion, upon such information as 
seems to him sufficient, that some state is to 
be deemed guilty of the offense charged in 
the section, and then, if he chooses, he forth- 
with marches the army of the United States 
into that state and puts down the said ‘‘ in- 
surrection, domestic violence,” etc. State 
courts and state officers stand aside, and the 
President comes to the front, with the army 
behind him. A law more regardless of state 
rights, more inconsistent with our duplicate 
system of government, or more easily 
abused cannot well be conceived. In the 
name of state rights, we protest against 
placing such autbority in the hands of any 
president. No president should be trusted 
—certainly pot in the time of peace—with 
deciding the grave question whether a state, 
in dealing with its own citizens, has or has 
not violated the Constitution of the United 
States. 

5. This section is manifestly inconsist- 
ent with the fourth section of the fourth 
article of the Constitution, which pro 
vides that the United States shall, ‘‘on 
applicatién of the legislature, or of the 
executive when the legislature cannot be 
convened,” protect each state against “‘ do- 
mestic violence.” Before the General Gov- 
ernment can act to suppress ‘‘ domesiic 
violence” in a state, the authority thereof, 
either the legislature or the executive, must 
make an application for this purpose. Till 
then it has nothing to do because it has no 
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constitutional power of action. This prin- 
ciple is so plain that it needs no argument. 
Now, if the “insurrection, domestic vio- 
lence, unlawful combinations or con- 
spiracies in any state” consist in indi- 
vidual offensa—namely, crimes which 
persons subject to the jurisdiction of 
the state and punishable under its laws, 
whether acting singly or in concert, 
whether disguised or not, commit upon 
other persons—then, as we have shown in a 
previous article, Congress has no juris- 
diction over the subject. The Fourteenth 
Amendment, being addressed to a state in 
its corporate character and imposing a re- 
striction upon its power, confers no such 
jurisdiction upon Congress. If, on the 
other hand, the ‘‘insurrection, domestic 
violence, unlawful combinations or con- 
spiracies in any state,” as recited in the 
section, be really an organized insurrection 
in the state, setting its authority at defiance 
and endangering the peace and safety of the 
people, the Constitution then provides a 
remedy; but not the one contained in the 
Ku-Klux Act. In this condition of affairs 
the state must first ask for Federal help be- 
fore either the President or Congress can 
touch the question, unless we suppose that 
the Fourteenth Amendment has set aside 
the obvious meaning of the fourth section 
of the fourth article of the Constitution. 
This would be rather a dangerous experi- 
ment in interpretation. The things re- 
cited in the third section of the Ku-Klux 
law are either individual offenses committed 
in @ state upon the rights of person or 
property or they are organized rebellions 
against its authority; and in the one case 
the General Government has no jurisdiction 
over them, and in the other it has no 
power of action until its help is solicited 
by either the legislature or the executive, 

6. When the Constitution imposes a re- 
straint upon a state, and authorizes Con- 
gress to enforce the same by appropriate 
legislation, whether expressly or by neces- 
sary implication, then the enforcing power 
is exhausted in providing for appeals from 
state courts to those of the United States in 
cases involving the restraint and arising for 
adjudication, and in providing a penalty 
for state officers who as such violate the 
constitutional prohibition. Congress can- 
not carry its legislation beyond these two 
remedies without assuming the municipal 
and police functions of the state govern- 
ments; and the moment this is done our 
political system is revolutionized from top 
to bottom. It is not possible for Congress to 
go further with the enforcing power without 
involving this result; and, hence, the power 
is exhausted with the two remedies above 
named, unless it be true that the Four- 
teenth Amendment has so enlarged the 
powers of the General Government as to 
bring under its legislative control the rights 
of person and property, which had hitherto 
been regulated by the respective states. If 
this be true, then, instead of amending the 
Constitution, we have worked a revolution 
in our whole governmental system. The 
states have lost their original character. 
Their powers and functions may at any 
time be assumed by the General Govern- 
ment. We do not see how it is possible to 
make all parts of the Ku-Klux Act consti- 
tutional without assuming a principle that 
would authorize Congress, under the gener- 
al plea of enforcing the “ourteenth Amend- 
ment, to pass an entire body of municipal 
law for the protection of person and prop- 
erty in all the states. It has just as much 
power to do tbis as it had to pass those 
parts of the Act which, in this and ina pre- 
ceding article, have been the subject of crit- 
icism. 

Justice Bronson, one of the most distin- 
guished jurists that ever graced the bench 
of New York State, in the case of Oakley 
vs, Aspinwall, forcibly said: 

“ There is always some plausible reason 
for the lititudinarian constructions which 
are resorted to for the purpose of acquiring 
power—some evil to be avoided or some 
good to be attained by pushing the powers 
of government beyond their legitimate 
boundary. It is by yielding to such influ- 
ences that constitutions are gradually under- 
mined and finally overthrown.” 

The Ku-Klux Act furnishes a very im- 
pressive illustration of thisremark. It was 
passed by Congress under the profession of 
enforcing the Fourteenth Amendment, in 
order to lay the hand of the General Gov- 











ernment upon certain brutalities and per- 
sonal outrages that were being committed 
in the Southern States, especially upon 
the colored people. The object is-in the 
bigbest degree commendable; yet the 
method, on constitutional grounds, is ia 
an equal degree objectionable. The 
method is one in which Congress has 
not only passed beyond the Constitution, 
but centradicted it, in the attempt to do 
what it bas no power to do and what the 
states have the sole power of doing. 


ELAR LEE DED, 
Science, 


A wew method of ornamental glass is 
thus described by the London Architect: The 
patentee uses ground or obscured ylass to 
paint upon. One side of the glass is ground or 
roughened with emery powder in the usual 
manner. The rough surface gives a key to 
bind the painting and also enables the artist to 
produce any color, tint, or tone of color, with 
power to blend and graduate the tints, also to 
glaze upon the tints of color so as to bring out 
the richest effect of which each color is capable. 
Another advantage of tbe ground surface is 
that it destroys the crude appearance of the 
paint as it appears when done upon the smooth 
glass. In fact, the artist may paint as he would 
upon canvas. The design or picture is first 
sketched in outline upon paper and then traced 
on the glass. It is then either outlined or 
painted direct upon the ground side of the 
glass. All those portions of the design which 
are to appear as gold in the finished painting 
are washed over with a transparent or seml- 
transparent yellow in distemper or in water- 
color, and when dry varnished with a clear, 
transparent varnish. Tbose parts which are to 
appear as silver are simply varnished with clear 
varnish. If a rich blue is required, the color 
is laid on in distemper and varnished; and so 
with red, amber, etc. If a tint of color is re- 
quired, the parts are painted over with oil 
colors and then wiped off again, leaving as 
much or as little as is requisite to get the tone 
or the tint required. However clean the glass 
may be wiped with a dry cloth, the glass 
will retain a certain portion of color, and the 
shadows may be put in and blended while the 
color is wet, the varnished parts being shaded 
when the varnish is dry. By this method the 
artist will be enabled to blend in the most del- 
icate tints with a softness of effect and a 
variety of tone not hitherto attained in paint- 
ing on glass. The painting, being now com- 
plete, is subjected to about 190 deg. Fahren- 
heit, which bardens the paint and varnish. The 
whole of the painting is now covered witb leaf 
silver, which prodaces on the yellow parts 
gold, and silver on those parts which are simply 
varnished on the glass, and any pcrtions of the 
glass left uncovered will appear as frosted or 
dead silver. Its effect upon the painted por- 
tions is to cause them to have a lumiuous 
appearance, keeping them equal with the gold 
and silver when viewed from any position, 
The silvering being coémplete, the work is then 
varnished and backed with a suitable paint 
and then stoved. The painted glass is then 
secured toa thick slab of glass bya suitable 
cement and is then ready for use, the edges of 
both being ground so as to fit perfectly square, 
By a pecullar process the surface of the glass 
may have a bright polish, a scmi-glose, or @ 
perfectly dead surface. 





...-1n an interesting paper on the crustacea 
of St. Andrews, Scotland, Dr. McIntosh states 
that the common crab ( Carcinas meenas) is per- 
baps the most active British crab. It seram- 
bles over the rugged rocks with great speed, 
while defending itself with its uplifted claws, 
and when it seizes its victim frequently throws 
off its limbs. The males frequently engage in 
combat, ‘“‘and a fatal issue would more fre- 
quently ensue were it not for the provision 
whereby bemorrhage fs speedily arrested and 
the lost portion repaired or reproduced. Few 
specimens, judeed, are quite free from injury, 
Some have recently repaired wounds of the 
carapace, others have lost ap eye, an antenna, 
or one or more limbs,” They surpass most 
marine animals in their powers of enduring life 
at a distance from sea-water and may easily be 
kept for several weeks in a botanic collecting- 
box. Dr. McIntosh brings out the curious 
fact, not before known, that It suffers serious 
annoyance and injury from the young of the 
common mussel, which plant themselves ig 
its orbits, in the sockets of the internal 
antenne®, In the brancbial chambers, and 
under the tail—in the former case often destroy- 
Ing the eyes, It, however, feeds with avidity 
on the mussel in its adult state; so that here {i 
an Instance of a helpless young form avenging 
the destruction of the mature. Besides the 
quasi parasitic mussels, a Nemertean worm 
abounds on the hairs on the under side of the 
abdomen bearing the eggay and the strange, 
monstrous Sacculina, with its root-like fest 





projecting inte and embedded in its flesh, serve 
as oxternal parasites. In the liver and other 
parts are embedded Nematode larve. 


...-A patent has been obtained by Mr. J. B. 
Hamilton, of University College, Oxford, for a 
new mode of combining a reed and string, in 
which the contact of reed and string is inter- 
mittent, instead of permanent, In a previous 
patent taken out by Mr. Hamilton and John 
Farmer there was described a combination of 
reed and string, in which the pin which trans- 
moits the vibrations of the reed to the string Is 
In constant contact with ft. In the present 
case the pin is closely approximated to the 
string, but free from it, and is modified so 
toactasa hammer. The modes of working 
the reed and the relation of the reed to the 
string are so far similar to those of the former 
patent that the wind passes toward the socket 
ef the reed when the usaal means are em- 
ployed, or out from it when a cavity is em- 
ployed, which by its resonance reverses the 
usual action of areed. The string passes over 
the reed at a convenientdistance. The reed is 
controlled in the usual way. Adamper can be 
employed at a node, as in the previous patent, 
The surface of the hammer is covered with a 
substance sufficiently soft to prevent offensive 
jarring. Where the patentees employ the 
word string they include under that term a 
wire, rod, band, or coil. Where a rod is em- 
ployed one extremity may remain free. The 
reed need not be directly underneath the 
string; but the face of the hammer can be 
made oblique, so as to strike the string on one 
side. 

-».-Dr. Hamberg, of Stockholm, has made 
some investigations relating to the character 
of the atmosphere in apartments having the 
walls covered with papers which contain 
arsenical pigments. The paper of the room in 
which the experiments were conducted hada 
light green ground, with an ornamental pat- 
tern of a brownish-yellow color. This yellow 
was probably derived from an cchre; but the 
green resembled Schweinfurt green and was 
strongly arsenical. An arrangement was made 
for drawing a current of air through a series 
of U-shaped and of bulbed tubes suspended on 
the wall. The passage of air was continued 
from July 16th to August 16th, 1873; and it 
was calculated that during this time abont 
2,160,000 cubic centimeters of air had traversed 
the system of tubes. Some of the tubes had 
been plagged with cotton wool, while others 
contained a solution of silver nitrate; and at 
the termination of the experiment the contents 
of the tubes were separately examined. The 
results showed that there had been an arsenical 
exhalation. 

---eProf. James C. Watson, of the Michigan 
University, in charge of the transit of Venus 
party at Peking, bas had the honor of adding 
another asteroid to the list already discovered. 
This makes a total of one hundred and forty, 
and is the seventeenth of these miniature 
planets whieh Prof. Watson has discovered, 
But two observers—Peters, of America, and 
Luther, of Germany—have more credited to 
them. These planets all take their names 
from mythology; and, as this is a Chinese pro- 
duction, Chinese mythology will yield its title. 
Among its many divinities there is one—Neva 
—whose duty is toattend to theskies and mend 
them, if by chance a rent occurs, and whose 
name would not be inappropriate. The planet 
was first seen at 8:30 on the evening of Octo- 
ber 10th and is of the 11th magnitude. 

...-A French military officer, N. Noyez, has 
just published a brochure, in which he advo- 
cates the substitution of a tubular ball, instead 
of a solid ball of the same weight, in rifles and 
other guns. His ball is a cylindrical lead tube, 
open at both ends—a shoe of wood or paste- 
board being placed between it and the powder, 
which separates from the ball and falls @ little 
in front of the person firing. M. Noyez urges 
the advantages of conservation of velocity and 
stability of the axis of rotation, and these he 
demonstrates from a theoretical comparison of 
the two systems. 

--.-Professor Roscoe submitted to the Brit 
ish Association, at its last session, an interest- 
ing description of an apparatus which he had 
had constructed, by which the tint produced 
by the exposure of a certain prepared sensi- 
tive paper to the sun can be measured on a 
self-registering principle, and whereby can be 
ascurtaincd witha great degree of accuracy 
the relative amount of chemical action falling 
upon the earth’s surface from the sun and the 


variations wuich take place from hour to hour 
from day to dey, and from season to season, in 
that action. 

-.-.In our country we know U?ricularia asa 
curious aquatic tribe of plants, growing in 
shallow pools, with curious submerged and 
mostly yellow snap-dragon-like flowers. A 
new species has been recently found in Costa 
Rica, by M, Endres, which has bluish flowers, 
and grows on trees like the orchids of that 
region. If found at al - 
far in rather dry tarth. "Prete hunastioen 


has recently described, and nam 
discoverer, U. ‘Dadra, se gee perometes 





rHE INDEPENDENT. 


Hlissions. 


A visrr peid by Rev. Mr. Crane to the 
Central Turkey mission, his former field of 
labor, affords him an opportunity of drawing 
an interesting contrast between the miseionary 
work as it was nearly a quarter of a century 
ago and as it is now. Then the missionary 
was a pioneer, laying foundations and clearing 
away the rubbish of error. The Bible, recently 
placed into the hands of the people, created 
earnest inquiry and sbarp discussion. Com- 
panies of inquirers, some of them captious, 
but most of them serious, would gather around 
the missionary at all hours, often far into the 
night. Preaching services were held on the 
Sabbath in private houses or under the sbade 
of trees, before buildings for worship were 
granted by the authorities. In those days the 
missionary was mainly a preacher and ex- 
pounder of the Scriptures, and whatever work 
of this kind was done was performed 
by him. Now the aspects of the work have 
completely changed. In Central Turkey there 
are 26 organized churches, with some 2,500 
members, and audiences amounting in the ag- 
gregate to 5,000 or 6,000 steady attendants, and 
in the Sunday-schools there is an equally large 
attendance. Besides, there are some 40 out- 
stations, where small congregations are strug. 
giing up into organization and self-support. 
The people are aroused on the subject of edu- 
cation. Advanced schools are called for and 
some of the young men go abroad to England 
or America to pursue their studies. The mis- 
sionary is now become a superintendent and 
educator. He bas to deal with churches and 
communities, rather than with individuals and 
little audiences, as at the first. He labors 
through the native pastors and helpers, whom 
he educates and counsels, and through the 
churches and church unions, which require 
his advice. Through his experience and ed- 
ucational activity he makes other men aggress- 
ive, Weare glad to hear these views from 
Mr. Crane. They clearly show the changed 
relation of the missionary to this work among 
the Oriental churches of Turkey. The places 
which the foreign missionary once had in this 
field the native church now holds, and the mis- 
sionary must either have grace and wisdom to 
aid the church in its free development and 
aggressive movement or else must be prepared 
to step entirely out of the way. The views 
which THs INDEPENDENT editorially asserted 
to this effect at the beginning of 1874 can only 
be helpful to the grand work of the American 
Board in Turkey, and it would be well if they 
were carefully laid to heart at Harpoot, and 
perhaps elsewhere in the wide domain of this 
mission. 

....The Baptist Missionary Magazine givesa 
brief resumé of the Baptist work in Germany 
and Russia, from the pen of the venerable 
founder of the mission, Rev. I. G. Oncken, 
The first meeting consisted of seven persons, 
and was held with locked doors, in the city of 
Hamburg, in 1823. It was only through per- 
sistent efforts on the part of English and 
American Christians, notably of Joseph Gur- 
ney and Mrs, Fry, that religious liberty was 
secured for the Baptists in Hamburg. Then, 
by degrees, with hard struggles, the same was 
accomplished for them in the rest of Germany. 
Now the Baptists enjoy entire religious liberty 
throughout the German Empire, Denmark, 
Switzerland, Holland, and Poland. Meanwhile 
the work extended to Russia, where itis still 
prosecuted. Mr. Oncken estimates the num- 
ber of conversions since the beginning of the 
mission at more than 100,000. There are now 
108 churches, with more than 20,000 members. 
One reason for this rapid success has been the 
exaction of a pledge from every eonvert to 
take a personal share in the extension of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. The missionaries are, 
consequently, supported by a large number of 
lay preachers, who maintain services at no less 
than 1,260 omtstations. Many of these, in the 
course of time, become salaried missionaries 
and pastors. The Sunday-schools now number 
about 200. The circulation of Christian litera- 
ature is a very important part of the Baptist 
work, Nearly two million copies of the Scrip- 
tures and a vast number of books and tracts 
have been distributed. Much of this work was 
done in the German and French armies during 
the recent war. Mr. Oncken has now 17 prom- 
ising youvg men in his seminary at Hamburg, 
for whose employment as pastors, at $350, he 
solicits contributions. 

....Pleasant glimpses from the United Pres- 
byterian orphanage at Nusserabad, India, reach 
us through a letter of the Rev. Mr. Martin to 
the Missionary Record. The marriage of three 
couples trained, with one exception, at the 
orphanage gives the writer occasion to sketch 
the portraite of bright, industrious, and Chris- 
tian young people, and to contrast them with 
the nearly starved orphans they were when 
they came into the school, after the great famine 
in the Rajpootana. Recently the scholars were 
stirred up to lively sympathy with the femine- 











stricken Santhals. The boys requested per- 
mission to have a fourth part of their daily 
allowance of flour turned into cash for a month, 
which, with the physician’s consent, was grant- 
ed; and through this and similar sacrifices a 
contribution of $15 was sent from once starved 
Rajpoot children to now starving Santhals. 


---- The Theological Hall Missionary Society, 
consisting of students of the United Presby- 
terian Church in Scotland, does an excellent 
work. Each year it selects some special field 
on which to bestow its contributions. Two 
years ago the association aided the new mission 
of the London Seciety in New Guinea. Last 
year it contributed $6,560 to the Theological 
Seminary of the Armenian Protestant Church 
in Bitbynta, Asia Minor, This contribution is 
to be employed in the building of a theological 
schoo] at Adabazar, which we understand to be 
entirely under the management of Armenian 
Protestants, with strong support from Scotland. 
During 1874-75 the Society proposes to donate 
its funds to the Jamaica Mission, for the pur- 
pose of enabling candidates for the ministry 
to pursue their studies at the unsectarian col- 
lege in Spanish Town. 


..-Reports lie before us from the widely- 
dispersed fields of the Wesleyan Mission, in 
the Orange Riverand Transvaal Republics and 
Bechuana Country, South Africa. It isa truly 
Methodist work, pushed with equal vigor 
among white settlers and black natives. In 
the beautiful pastoral glens of the Orange 
River district, amid the diamond mines and 
the gold mines, the Wesleyans hunt up the 
heathen and their own careless countrymen, 
and one of their pumber makes a characteris- 
tic appeal fora missionary among tbe floating 
population of the gold-mining town Lijden- 
burg, Transvaal Republic, as consisting of 
“‘excedding sinners.” 


....The death of Mar Coriloos Jehoiakim, 
the Syrian metropolitan, is announced. The 
body was conveyed to its last resting-place by 
several hundred priests and buried with curi- 
ous funeral rites. The brother of the deceased 
removed the ring, pastoral staff, and crozier, 
which are to be sent to the patriarch of An- 
tiocb, who names the successor to the superin- 
tendency of the Malabar church. We recently 
alluded to a pastoral letter in which the de- 
ceased prelate warmly commended the late re- 
vival in his ancient church. 


...-The Mission of the American Baptist 
Union in China has met with a severe loss 
through the death of Dr. Knowlton. He wasa 
graduate of Hamilton College and has labored 
in China for more than twenty years. He was 
greatly respected by the general community in 
Ningpo. A Chinese scholar recently gave him 
the highest praise which his language permits, 
when he said: ‘* Teacher Knowlton is regarded 
by us all as the Confucius of the West.” The 
funeral address was made by Bishop Russel, of 
the English Episcopal Church. 

..-.In October 2 native pastors were or- 
dained in connection with the Choctaw mis- 
sion of the Southern Presbyterian Church. 
Miss Hoge, formerly of Richmond, has charge 
of the Muskogee Institute, at which 40 Creck 
girls are supported by their nation. It is 
hoped that*this new school will do for the 
girls of the Creek Nation what the Spencer 
Academy has accomplished for the boys of the 
Choctaw tribe, whose leading citizens were 
educated at that institute. 

....The British Bible Society employs 2 col- 
porteurs in the Tyrol. They have been selling 
together from 500 to 700 Bibles permonth. They 
met with much opposition and were contin- 
ually denounced by the Roman Catholic jour- 
nals. [tis now probable that one of them, 
pamed Rauch, has been murdered in the 
southern part of the country. His diary and 
cane have been found on the banks of a stream, 
but his body was not recovered. 


...Dr. Berry, the medical missionary of the 
American Board in Japan, on a late tour, found 
himself greatly assisted by the ladies of the 
mission who accompanied him, and around 
whom the Japanese women gathered every- 
where inlarge numbers. He writes that he 
hopes never to makea tourinto the interior 
again without being accompanied and assisted 
by female workers. 


..eeThe United Presbyterian (Scotch) Mis- 
sion in the extreme northeastern part of China, 
at Niu-Chwang is moving on carefully, but 
with marked success. Mr. Ross, who has 
charge of this station, depends largely on 
native help, as he finds the Chinese less sus- 
picious and more ready with their inquiries 
when the Gospel message is delivered by their 
own countrymen. 

.-The Baptist mission in Siam, from which 
we recently reported good news, is continuing 
to presper. At Ku-Buang, where a congrega- 





tion was lately organized, twenty or thirty 
Chinese are waiting for baptism. At Sin-Buang 
these is an-.equal number of converts. At sev- 
eral ather places and im Bangkok there ia also 
much e:geeuragement: 
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The Suniay-sehool, 


LESSON FOR JAN. 10TH. 
CROSSING THE JORDAN.—Josn. m, 14¢_y7, 


In this lesson we see: 

GOD’S WAY OF GIVING HELP, 

L AT THE RIGHT TIME (v. 14—16), 

2. IN THE RIGHT PLACB (v. 16), 

8. So LONG 4S HIS PEOPLE ARE mm ip 
(v. 17). 

1. AT THE RIGHT TIME. When the People ry 
moved from their tents to pass over Jordan , | 
and the fect of the priests were dipped in the brig 
of thewater . . . the waters which came 
Srom above stood and roseup. ‘God doesn't pin 
dying grace to live by.” It is not Until ay 
emergency comes that it is to be met. y, 
must not expect an unusual supply of strength 
until we have an unusual need. Many ba, 
riers in the path of duty seem impassable whi, 
yet in the distance; but at God’s call we mug 
move from our tents to pass them. A chil 
does not see how be could live away fron 
home, as he thinks of going out into th 
world, nor how he could get on if his Parents 
were taken away from him; a scholar thinks 
in the middie of the term he can never pay 
the closing examination; the boy at a trag 
doubts if he can endure his present lot for a 
the years between him and independence; th, 
business man is sure a failure would ern) 
him; be who is threatened with blindness, o 
deafness, or slow wasting disease fears he cap. 
not bear up under the impending trial. Ly 
the child of God have no anxiety. It shay 
come to pass that when his feet are dipped jy 
the brim of the waters those waters shall rig 
up upon an heap. They shall not overfoy 
him. 

2. IN THE RIGHT PLACE. The people pai 
over right against Jericho. It was to Jericho th 
Israelites were going, under God’s direction 
Just over against that city—even though it 
seemed the most hazardous point—they must 
essay tocross. It was there that God helped 
them. Inno other path does God give such 
aid to bis people as he freely supplies in their 
path of duty. Our lot, even though it be 
one of trial and peril and privation, {s the 
the best sphere for us, because it 1s our lot, 
the lot where God is ready to help us. We 
should not be so well off eleewhere if we 
sought a new place for ourselves. Where Got 
says the river is to be crossed is the only sur 
ford. 

8. SO LONG AS HIS PEOPLE ARE IN NEM, 
Until all the people were passed clean over Jordan, 
Ged is as constant as he is prompt in the cars 
of his people. He never tires of doting for 
them. The fact that they have had blessing 
from him in the beginning should only encow 
age them to hope for them to the end. Th 
riyer whose waters God has once stayed shall 
never again begin to flow while one of bs . 
children is in its channel, at his call. His words 
of promise are: “I will not fail thee nor for 
sake thee.” ‘Thou shalt not be forgotten of 
me.” “The mountains shall depart and the 
hills be removed, but my kindness shall not 
depart from thee.’’ 

a Rm 

As to the necessity and value of reg- 
ularity and order on the part of teachers and 
scholars in the Sunday-school, it is said by 
the Rev. William Kirkus, of Grace (Episcopal) 
church, in this city, as reported in The Church 
man: 

“Tf Sunday-schools are more slovenly and 
disorderly than the secular schools of the state, 
this can only be from a larking conviction that, 
while secular learning is necessary, we may 
pick up our religion—if I may avail myself of 
a most expressive and amusing Americaniso— 
‘ when we feel like it.’ What is incompatible 
with genuine work in a public grammar school 
is incompatible with genuine work ip a Sunday- 

chool. 

: «Tberefore, in a Sunday-school there must 
be regular hours for teachers and for scholars— 
first tor teachers, secondly for scholars. A 
teacher who is paid atthe rate of one or two 
dollars an hour understands that it would be 
dishonorable to begin bis work late and to 
waste his employer's time. The teacher who 
works for the love of God and under the 
shadow of the cross of Christ—how much i. 
faithful shall he be! And if teachers are '® 

and irregolar all school order is impossible. ™ 

“And during the hours of teaching the 
must be perfect quietness and subordinei 
on the part of both teachers and scholars. . 
the order must be maintained, if necessary, OF 
suitable punishment—loss of ravk in ror 
school or even suspension or sarge est 
in schools, at any rate, ‘there is @ ‘in ainie 
death,’ a Gieorder and ae arpa lor 

th the accomplishmen 
witch Sunda ~acbools exist. ‘I do not say 
that ye should pray for it.’’ \ 

....“The full soul loatheth the honey: , 
eomb.” Soin communities where the Gospel \ 
is regularly and frequently preached = 
who hear it become cloyed, and others ‘" ‘ 
ious, and others indifferent to it. But in lest 
fayored districts the case often is far other 
wise. Theee gladly receive the Word. A mit 
sionary of the American Sunday-school Unios 
recently entered a very destitute’ county {= 
Georgia. Their pritetttve courthouse is 8 
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Alarge cave near at hand affords shel- 
ter when it rains. He did not find one Sunday- 
lin the county outside of a single town; 
put in six weeks he organized nine schools and 
pad appointments to start several more, He 
found 8 great scarcity of books of every kind, 
and he says: ‘If I could distribute about $100 
worth of elementary books, Bibles, Testaments, 
ete., very month, gratuitously, there is no 
estimating the good that might be done.” He 
adds: “1 never saw people #0 anxious for preach- 
They follow me in my eppointments from 
ave to place, andI have preached day and 
night, antil 1am almost worn down. There 
pave been more than 100 conversions at these 
meetings and the interest does not abate.” 


esol & plea for variety inthe general ex- 
qrelses of the Sunday-school, The Christian at 
Work says : 

“Don’t always keep in the old ruts. Get out 
of them occasionally, If you have always re- 
peated the creed, try something else once iu a 
while. If you have always sung two hymns, 

only one, or else three, by way of a change. 
If, as superintendent, you have always had 
our little speech atthe close of the lesson, 
omit it for once. You can effecta change by 
making a longer speech; but the proceeding 
ald be of doubtful expediency. There are 
somany Ways of hisaeinae ¢ J a Sunday-school 
and making it interesting that there is noex- 
euse for keeping in the old ruts all the time. 
Where it never rains, people get as tired of the 
gunas we do of the clouds. Nature wants 
ebange. Children long for it, though they may 
pot cry forit. Where a superintendent can- 
not occasionally cbange bis method, the school 
ought to change him.”” 


... Obituary notices of James Gall, who 
has recently died in Scotland, at the age of 
ninety-one, bave prominence in the Sunday- 
school journals on both sides of the ocean. 
Mr. Gall was the originator of what was known 
as “the lesson system” of teaching in the Sun- 
day-school, by means of which children were 
brought to see a meaning in the Bible lessons 
they had before memorized senselessly. His 
plan was, through judicious questionings on 
the lesson, to secure a practical application of 
the traths of Scripture to those who studied 
them. To his labors in this line American 
workers owe, under God, much of the success 
now attainable in Sunday-school teaching. 


..»e The value of the weekly teachers’ meet- 
ing to the Sunday-school receives more atten- 
tion now than ever before from friends of this 
cause, Avwriter In Zhe Harnest Worker says, 
in answer to the question ‘“‘How may the 
efficiency of our Sabbath-schoola be in- 
creased ?” 

“To the eye of experience the great de- 
ficiency in our Sunday-school operations is just 


what we may suppose would be supplied by a 
well-conducted teachers’ meeting.’’ 


So say all whose opinion is to be prized as to 
this agency. Yet how many Sunday-schools 
are yet without the teachers’ meeting. 


++. Why should not children be interested 
in their Suoday-school library books, when the 
following can be said of one of them by the 
London Congregationalist ? 

“It begins with a skirmish fn one of the 
West Indian islands; within a page or two isa 
shipwreck ; a few pages later the only sur- 
vivors of the wreck are picked up by a pirate; 
and in the next chapter they are put on to a 
desert island. All in less than thirty pages!’’ 
Not much of the good-boy-dying-early style of 
literature in that, 

....A remark made by Mrs. W. F. Crafts, 
the well-known primary class teacher—that if 
she must choose between teaching a pupil in 
the Sunday-school or in visiting him in his 
home, in the hope of influencing him for good, 
she wonld prefer the visiting—is having the 
wide circulation its correctness and importance 
demand. The weekeday work of a Sunday- 
school teacher is even more important, in the 
line of influence, than the Sunday work. Is 
this always borne in mind ? 


-».-Matthew Henry says quaintly of our 
Lord’s resurrection: 
©“ Christ on the sixth day finished his work. 
He said: ‘Ii is finished.’ On the seventh day 
he rested; and then on tbe first day of the 
week did, as it were, begin & new world and 
enter upon new work. . . . He rose ‘as it 
began to dawn’ toward that day. As soon as 
it could be said that the third day had come, 
the time prefixed for his resurrection, he rose. 
Afler his witndrawings from his people, he 
Teturns with all convenient speed and cuts the 
Work as short in righteousness as may be,” 


-...Our good friend, the editor of The Na- 
tional Sunday-school Teacher, makes the not 
Uncommon mistake of confounding W. H. 
Groser, of London, with William Groser, his 
father. The latter has been many years a sec- 
Tetary of the London Sunday-school Union. 
The former, his son, is well known in this 
country as a writer on Sunday-school topics 
and as editor of the London Sunday-school 
Teacher, 


+-..Rey. George A. Peltz, writing in The 
Baptist Teacher of “Poor Superintending,” 


_ has this word of counsel as to the method of 


Mismissal : 

_, Poor superintending dismisses school as 
sheep arelet ont of a pen. The bar is dropped, 
, tad away they go with leap and cry; swey, 











away, glad of freedom. Hold the school well 
in hand at the end. Dismiss deliberately and 
in order. Teach in this work that sadly un- 
known thing, decorum in the house of God.”’ 


«-.eThe Rock River Methodist Conference, 
embracing Chicago, has invited Dt. Vincent to 
hold a Sunday-school Assembly, on the plan of 
that at Chautauqua Lake, at some point within 
or near its bounds, next summer. In this 
conference Dr. Vincent organized in 1861 
what {s claimed as the first Sunday-school in- 
stitute ever in session. 


.-.. Whocan question this statement of The 
Sunday-school Times? 

**No one need imagine for one moment that 
ateacher can be in proper trim to teach a bes- 


son unless he has made thorough preparation 
for it.” 


But do all teachers come to Sunday-school pre- 
pared on the lesson? 


...«The Normal Class is the title of a new 
monthly magazine ‘for the discussion of all 
Sunday-school topics,’ to be edited by Dr. 
Vincent and published by the Methodist Book 
Concern. 





Ministerial Aepister, 


BAPTIST. 

BAILEY, G. 8., Mystic River, Ct., died, Dec. 
4th, aged 44. 

PEE, M. L., goes to South Glen’s Falls, 


BIGHAM, D. C. M., Cherry Creek, Miss., 
ord., Nov. 7th. 

BOOTH, C. M., Warsaw, N. Y., resigns. 

BROOKS, W., Griffin’s Mills, goes to Chit 
Centre, N. Y 

CARR, H. M., Virden, IIL, resigns, 

CLARK, W. A., Valparaiso, goes to Elkhart, 
Ind. 

CONGER, V. T., Lincoln, called to Omaha, 
Neb. 

DONNELLY, J., Omaha, Neb., goes to Engle- 
wood, Ill. 

EDDY, H., called to Wauseon, O, 

EKINGS, F. 0., Vincentown, N. J., resigns. 

FARR, N. H., Andersonville, N. Y., resigns, 

GRANT, 8. B., D.D.. Fitchburg. Mass., died, 
Dec. 17th. 

GROW, W. B., goes to Carbondale, Pa, 

HELM, 8. L., D.D., goes to Henderson, Ky. 

HILLMAN, E., Belfast, N. Y., ord., Nov. 18th. 

HOUGHTALING, A. P., No. Danville, Vt., 
resigns. 

JONES, E., Annawan, goes to Tiskilwa, NL 

LEAVELL, Z. T., Murfreesboro, Tenn., goes 
to Columbus, O. 

LIFES, H. H., Kendallville, Ind., resigns. 

PARROTT, A. G., Benton Co., Miss., goes to 
Saulsbury, Tenn. 

PATTISON, T. H., Rochdale, Eng., goes to 
New Haven, Ct. 

PETERS, J., Irvington, Il., resigns. 

POGSON, M. HL, St. Louis, Mo., ord., Dec. 
8th. 

READ, J. H., settled at Roanoke, Il. 

SAGE, V. A., Warsaw, goes to Rochester, 


SPROUL, 8., Kingwood, goes to Mt. Olive, 
N. J. 

TAYLOR, 8., Neodesha, Kan., called to Gar- 
rett, O. 

TAYLOR, 8. F., of Richmond Coll, goes to 
Chariestown, W. Va. 

TAYLOR, 8., Taylor, goes to Gwinnett, Kan. 

THORN, J., Marlboro, N. J., goes to Shriv- 
elton, Mo. 

UNDERWOOD, U., Meriden, Ct., died, Dec. 
7th, aged 70. 

WILDMAN, E., Hamilton, goes to Port Byron. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

BARNARD, E. C., Griggsville, goes to Moline, 
Il. 

BEARDSLEY, J., Sun Prairie, Wis., ord., Dec. 
9th. 

COLERIDGE, §8., Sixty-eighth-st. ch., New 
York, ord. 

DURHAM, D., Napoli, N. Y., ord., Dec. 1st, 

GARDNER, T. A., supplies at E. Prairieville, 
Minn. 

MARSTEN, F. E., Scarboro, Me., supplies at 
Amberst, Mass. 

PRICE, L. V., Woodstock, goes to McHenry 
and Ringwood, IN. 

SPENCER, J.G., Waverly, Ia., goes to Elk 
River, Minn. 

LUTHERAN. 

HULL, W., Hudson, N. Y., made lecturer of 
church law at Hartwick Sem. 

OEHLSCHLAGER, J. C., inst., at Waynes- 
burg, O. 








PRESBYTERIAN. 

BACHMAN, R. L., of Auburn Theo. Sem., 
ord., at Fayetteville, N. Y. 

BEACON, J. J., Montours and Forest Grove, 
called to Bridgewater, Pa, 

BOGGS, 8. D., Covington, Tenn., inst, Nov. 
29th. 

COLLIER, F. J., Downington, called to Abing- 
ton, Ps. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








CRITCHLOW, B, C., New Brighton, Pa, re 


signs, 
CRUIKSHANKS, J., Webster Grove, Mo., 
goes to Rockford, Il. 
DUFFIELD, 8. W., Eighth ch., Chicago, Mil., 
installed Dec. 2ist. 
GREGORY, C. R., D.D., installed prof. of 
sacred rhetoric, at Lincoln University, 
Dee. 15th. 
JELLY, A. M., Washington, N. J., goes to 
Baltimore, Md. 
KAIN, W. M., Penn Station, goes to Salem, Pa. 
KELLOGG, A. H., Philadelphia, Pa, supplies 
at San Francisco, Cal. 
MASKER, W. A., Brooklyn, N. Y., goes to 
Three Rivers, in 
McFETRIDGE, N. 8., Germantown, Pa., inst., 
Dec. 10th. 
McKAIG, C. V., installed at Bloomfield, Pa. 
eo A., Chicago, called to Denver, 


MITCHELL, G., South-st. ch., Philadelphia, 
Pa., resigns. 

PAXTON, J. R., Churchville, Md., called to 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

PROCTOR, R., Oregon, LiL, goes to McComb 
City, Miss. 

REMIOK, N. B., Troy, called to Binghamton, 

RICE, H. W., called to Washington City, O. 

WILLIAMS, A., D.D., Leetsdale, goes to 
Springdale, Pa. 

WOODHULL, G. T., installed prof of New 
Testament lit, at Lincoln University, 
Dec. 15th. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

ADAMS, F. W., Brunswick, Mo., ord., priest, 
Dec. 10th. 

ALBERTS, M., Cincinnati, O., ord., priest, 
Dec. 6th, 

ANDERSON, D. G., Cranston, R. L, goes to 
Troy, N. ¥. 

BACKOS, B. E., St. Peter’s, New York, goes 
to Cooperstown, N. Y. 

BANNISTER, T. L., Woodbridge, N. J., goes 
to Baltimore, Md. 

BETTS, T., goes to Wyandotte, Kan. 

BROWN, R. T, Warrenton, Va., goes to Rock- 
ville, Md, 

CHASE, D. W., lndependence, goes to Bren- 
ham, Tex. 


CLEMSON, T. G. Clyde, N. Y., supplies at 
Morristown, N. - 
COLLINS, W. HL, Vergennes, goes to Brattle- 
boro’, Vt. 
— C. B., D.D., Cincinnati, O., died, 
ec. 


FISCHER, C. L., Lower Merion, Pa., resigns. 

FULLER, 8. R., Ansonia, Conn., goes to Paw- 
tucket, R. I 

GILLESPIE, G. D., Ann Arbor, made Bishop 
of Western Michigan, 

GRAY, C. M., goes to Cleveland, Tenn. 

HAYDEN, R. M., goes to Rutherford Park, 


HOPKINS, W. H., goes to Watertown, N. Y. 

LOUNSBERY, E., Davenport, Ia, resigns. 

JEROME, J. A., New Milford, goes to Great 
Bend, Pa. 

JOHNSON, W. H., Summerville, 8. C., resigns. 

uy: E. B., Brunswick Co., Va., ord., Nov. 


JUDD, H., Allegan, Mich., goes to Oberlin, O. 
ae W. H., Boydton, goes to Markham, 
a. 


LEWIS, W. H., Watertown, goes to Bethle- 
hem, Conn. 

LONDON, J., Antrim, goes to Tioga Co., Pa. 

MILES, E. R., Abbeville, goes to Camden, 8.C. 

ay W. J., Erie, Pa., ord., priest, Dec, 
1 


MILLS, W. H., Dorchester, Mass., goes to Erie, 
Pa. 


MILLS, L. H., of Connecticut, goes to Amer- 
ican ch., Florence, Italy, 

MORGAN, P. B., Des Moines, Ia., takes charge 
of Evangelical Society, New York. 

MORSELL, J., D.D., Symrna, Del., goes to 
City Island, N. Y. 

PHELPS, B. R., Fort Dodge, Ia, resigns, 

PLATT, W. H.,8an Francisco, Cal., goes to 
Louisville, Ky. 

POSTLETHWAITE, W. M., Washington 
Heights, N. Y., abandons the ministry. 
PRESTON, W., D.D., Pittsburgh, goes to Bed- 

ford, 
RHODES, D. W., Cincinnati, O., ord., priest, 
Dec. 6th. 


ROGERS, B. A., Austin, Texas, resigns. 

SAUNDERS, E. H., Albany, goes to New 
York. 

SHINN, G. W., St. Paul’s, Troy, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

THORP, C., Lapeer, goes to Marine City, Mich. 

TONGUE, T. O., Wheeling, W. Va., goes to 
Miles Grove, Pa, 

TRACY, U. T., goes to Church of Epiphany, 

TURNER, ©. W., Oxkland, Cal, goes to Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


VAN KLEEK, BR. B., D.D., Flatbush, goes to 
Kenderhook, N. ¥. 


WATSON, A. F., D.D., Wilmington, N. C., 


resigns. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
CROOKS, A., D.D., (Amer. Wesle Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., atch ‘Dec. 15th. es 


GLESSNER, G. W., Ref. Ger., Newburg, Pa, 
installed, Nov. 28th. 


HOUGHTON, W. J., Unit., ord., at Bath, Me. 


PURCELL, J., R, Cath., East New York, N.Y., 
died, Oct. 18th. 


WAITE, J. T. H., se Sevannsh, 





goes to Waynesville, 








ne 
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~ Pebbles. 


NATURAL slippers: eels. 

+... Trade winds: business airs, 

++ --Sbades of night: window curtains. 
++». bad policy: one that has run out. 


-+--A man was lately ordained in Ohio to go 
out and “‘ preach ignorance to the heathen.”’ 


--++"* You look as if you were beside your- 
self,” said a wag to a fellow who stood bys 
donkey, 


e+esWhat does a stone become when it is 
thrown into the middle of the DeadSea? Wet 
of course, 


--..-Cooing before marriage and billing after, 
as the man said who drew his check to pay for 
his wife’s new camel’s-hair shawl 


--..*I say, Mr. McDougall, what is that 
undertaker’s wagon doing over there?’ ‘*Oh! 
that one? It’s just laying round for a job.” 


--eeA Western poet who had expressed a 
wish to die “‘amid the grand solitude of the 
eternal mountain-tops”’ was killed by the ex- 
plosion of a pint of cheap kerosene. 


-...There is nothing half so sad in life as the 
spectacle of an auctioneer attempting to sell 
fliteen thonsend dollars’ worth of goods to an 
audience whose aggregate and tangible assets 
foot up thirty cents. 


«--- About the maddest woman in America 
Iives in Brattleborough, Vt. A boy, coast- 
ing, came up behind her and took her feet out 
out from under in such a way that she sat 
down on the sled and was carried all right to 
the foot of the hill 


«--.Lhey do funny things on the River Seine, 
as the following from a French newspaper 
shows: ‘“*Ayoung man of agreeable presence 
and desirous of getting married would like to 
make the acquaintance of an aged and expert- 
enced gentleman who could dissuade him 
from taking the fatal step.” 


«-.-A Sacramento lawyer remarked to the 
court: “It is my candid opinion, Judge, that 
you arean old fool.” The Judge allowed his 
mildly beaming eye to fall upon the lawyera 
brief moment, then, in a voice husky with sup- 
pressed emotion, said: “It’s my candid opin- 
jon that you are fined $100.” 


...-Ellen Larrabee, an Ilfnois farmer's 
daughter, just missed being a beroine. Seeing 
her father’s barn on fire, she got a pail of 
water, ran toward the blaze, and—fainted on 
the way. The barn was destroyed, and her 
father, rating her intention by the low stand- 
ard of her failure, warmed her shoulders with 
a strap. 

...-A couple of members of the darkey con- 
ference were passing down the avenue, when 
one of them trod on the indigestible portion 
of a pear, and as his number elevens went up 
the rest of his body was correspondingly low- 
ered, ‘Ka-yah, Brudder Jones, is you fallen 
from grace?” chuckled hiscompanion. ‘ Not 
prezactly, Deacon. I's sittin’ on the ragged 
edge of dis pear,” 

...-Itis told of the late Jndge Benjamin 
Tappan, of Ohio, a brother of Arthur and Lewis 
Tappan, that when he applied to the judces of 
the Supreme Court for admission to the bar of 
that state he was asked the following questions, 
to which he gave the answers as follows: 
“Mr. Tappan, what is law?” Answer.—‘‘An 
unjust distribution of justice.” “ Mr. Tappan, 
what ts equity?’? Answer,—“ An imposition 
upon common-sense.”” No other questions 
were asked and he was given a certificate of 
admission. 

----Ayoung lady in Paris, Ky., remarked to 
a companion in a conversation, the other day, 
that she would never paint her cheeks again 
before attending a funeral. “Why not” 
asked her friend. ‘“Because,”’ replied the 
young lady, “I was painted up when I at- 
tended a funeral last summer, and never wanted 
to cry so bad in my life, and was getting my 
handkerchief ready, when, glancing around 
at , Leaw that coarse, yellow skin of hers 
through the tear-tracks, and {t looked horrible 
I never had such hard work to hold my tears in 
since 1 was born, I’m done painting for 
funerals.” 

.-..A lawyer was in a country town on a 
flying trip. He was accosted in the hotel by a 
“drummer,’’? who thonght him one of the 
fraternity, and inquired: “ For what house are 
you traveling?” © “For my own.’’ “You are? 
May I ask your name” “ You may.” Pause 
—enjoyable to the lawyer, embarrassing to the 
other. “ Well, (desperately) what is your 
name?” “Jones.” “ What line are you in?” 
“T don’t understand you, sir’? “What are 
you selling ?”’ (impatiently). ‘‘Brains’’ (coolly). 
The mercantile traveler saw his opportunity, 
and, looking at the other from head to foot, he 
sald, slowly: “ Well, you appear to carry 4, 
Geuced small tet of samples.” 











, Political. 


Wnew « party loses the confidence of the 
people by {ts indiscretions and by neglecting 
its opportunities for enacting laws which the 
popular voice demanded, great prudence and a 
decent respect for popular opinion must be 
shown when an honest endeavor is made to 
recover the position that has been needlessly 
sacrificed. The Republicans were thoroughly 
aroused by the results of the November elec- 
tions, and, being convinced that something 
must be done, and speedily, the party leaders 
held a caucus in Washington, and the Specie 
Payment bill offered by Senator Sherman and 
passed without debate, was the result. The 
vote by which the measure was put through 
was strictly partisan. No discussion of its 
merits was permitted, and ft was sent to the 
House, where the attempt was made to force 
its passage by the same despotic rules that 
had been enforced in the Senate. But 
the Opposition succeeded, by dint of what is 
called in Washingion ‘‘fillibustering,” in stay- 
ing off the vote on the bill until after the hol- 
idays ; when it will be taken up on the 7th of 
January and the majority will be strong enough 
to pass it. The bill may be good or bad—it may 
be efficient in securing what are called specie 
payments, or it may be effective in defeating 
the object which it is intended to serve; but it 
will certainly fail to benefit the party responsi- 
ble for it, because it has been eoncocted and 
put through the Senate for a partisan purpose, 
and not for the benefit of the country. Asa 
matter of fact, it is clearly proved that the bill 
meets with approval in no quarter, and even 
those who favor its professed object strongly 
condemn the measure in its details. Hard- 
money men and paper-money men alike de- 
nounce it, and, as far as an opportunity 
has been offered for judging, every bank 
president and practical financier condemns it. 
The best that can be said for the bill is that it 
{s acompromise measure; but what the coun- 
try needs and demands is a currency bill of 
some kind on a settled basis of principle. As 
the billig not to take effect or, rather, to go 
into operation until 1879, two or three days de- 
voted to the discussion of its merits would 
have done no harm. It will prove a misfor- 
tune for the Republicans that more political 
moderation was not shown in the management 
of s subject of euch vast importance to the 
people. 


....Mr. Bowles, of the Springfleld Republican, 
is writing some lively and gossipy political 
letters from the Capital to his paper, and he 
has arrived at the conclusion that ‘‘there is 
clearly a political panic among the Republic- 
ans’ now in Washington who are anxiously 
inquiring what they can do to be saved. The 
President takes things very serenely, proposes 
no compromises, and if he ever did dream of a 
third term is dreaming of it still. The Pres- 
ident, bowever, is not a dreamer; but a 
thoroughly practical sort of person at all 
times. 


ff 


....-Congress has done nothing in relation to 
the disturbances in Mississippi, but the Presi- 
dent, having been appealed to by Governor 
Ames, of that state, for assistance, was under the 
constitutional necessity of issuing a procl 
tion to ‘‘ the turbulent and disorderly people of 
Warren County,” ordering them to return to 
their bomes, which they seem to have been 
perfectly willing todo—at least, such of them 
as had homes to return to. 


....Senator Carpenter has been most virn- 
rently aszafled by certain New York papers; 
but his re-election to the presidency of the 
Senate during the absence of Vice-President 
Wilson ought tobe evidence that those who 
h ave the best opportunities of knowing him 
respect his character and believe in his integ- 
rity. He was nominated by Senator Anthony 
and elected by 83 to 18 votes. 





.-.-It is reported that Secretary Bristow re- 
cently said that it was a mistake in the Repub- 
licans, in their treatment of the South, not to 
begin at the top and work down, instead of be- 
ginning at the bottom and trying to work up. 
But the difficulty was in not beginning at the 
beginning and recreating society out of the 
chaos in which the Rebellion left it. 


....- Mr. Cox, of New York, offered a resolution 
on Weduesday requiring all the national banks 
in New York City to report within ten days to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the exact 
amount of gold and gold certificates held by 
them on the 19th of December. What polit- 
ical use he expects to make of the information 
we do not quite understand. 


... Senator Schurz expressed an opinion, 
when trying to gain time for discussing the last 
finance bill, which will be pretty extensively 
responded to, He said hedid not think all the 
financial ability of the country was confined 
within the walls of the Senate Ohamber. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


School und College. 


Ar the Teachers’ Reception in Steinway 
Hall, this city, last week, there was a very large 
number present of prominent friends of pop- 
ular education, and among them was Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, editor of Zhe Tribune, who 
seid, in the course of a brief but forcible 
address in relation to the proposed reduction 
of teachers’ salaries at the rate of seven per 
cent., that the people of New York would not 
stand it, and that teachers ought to be paid as 
much as hod-carriers; but they were not, as he 
was prepared to testify from his personal 
knowledge. Nothing was done at the recep- 
tion in relation to the matter of reduction ; but 
Mayor Vance was confident that something 
would be done at the next meeting of the 
Board of Apportionment toward maintaining 
the pay of the teachers and the efficiency of 
the public schools. 


..--Drury College, the new Congregational 
institution located at Springfield, Missouri, is 
the only one of the kind in the great region of 
our country from St. Louis to Galveston. It 
is the outgrowth of the new Home Missionary 
churches growing up rapidly in that country. 
It is sure to meet a great want, having already, 
in the opening of its second year, nearly 200 
students. Among them thus far have been 
nearly a dozen young Indians. This institu- 
tion, though so far south, is located on the 
Ozark Mountains, 1,600 feet above the sea, in 
a region free from malaria and favorable for 
physical and mental vigor. It is also located 
in the largest inland town of the Southwest. 
The people of the section have given largely 
toward it. Rev. N. J. Morrison, D.D., is the 
president. i 

...-There are more than 406 freshmen in 
Harvard, or rather Cambridge, University this 
year. A good deal of feeling has been man- 
ifested regarding the veto which the president 
has put upon entertainments given by the 
students, and the desire seems general that the 
decision may be modified so as to allow glee. 
club concerts and dramatic entertainments in 
Boston and Cambridge. 

..-. The sum of $100,000 has been given to the 
College of New Jersey, at Princeton, by John 
C. Green, of this city, for the further enlarge- 
ment of the scientific department, one-half the 
amount to be appropropriated to the establish- 
ment of a chair of civil engineering. 


....The Boston Daily Advertiser says: 

“The whole number of pupils in the state 
normal school for the present term is 277, be- 
ing the largest number ever yet admitted. 
piveneg class, 14; class A (senior), 26; class 
B, 50; class C, 47; class D, 74. The school 
under Professor Hagar is an honor to the city 
and state.’’ 

..-Senator Morton has introduced in the 
Senate a resolution instructing the Attorney- 
General to bring before the United States Su- 
preme Court the case of the colored people in 
Indiana denied the equal enjoyment of the 
public schools by the courts of that state. 


...-President Stearns, of Amherst, says that 
the reports respecting the large amounts 
which may be expected from the late Mr. Wil- 
liston’s estate are not, it is feared, as well 
founded as might be desired. 

...-Prof. F. V. Hayden has just received, 
through the Smithsonian Institution, a letter 
informing him of his election as corresponding 
member of the Natural History Society of 
Wiirtemberg, at Stuttgart. 

....Samuel Stevens, a wealthy Baltimore 
merchant, who died in that city recently, is 
understood to have bequeatbed a large sum to 
establish a professorship in the Boston Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

.«--More disturbances have occurred at the 
Northwestern University, in consequence of 
President Fowler baving forbidden the stue 
dents of the Women’s College to belong to the 
literary societies. 

...-The building at Vassar College, N. Y., 
formerly used as a riding-school has been al- 
tered so as to accommodate the museum, pic- 
ture gallery, art studio, laboratory, and gym- 
nasium. 

.... The new laboratory of the State College, 
Georgia, is nearly completed. It cost $25,000 
and is the gift of the city of Athens. It will 
require, however, about $30,000 to equip it, 


....Mr. H. A. Beers has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of English literature at Yale. 
Mr. Beers has been tutor in this department 
for the past three years. 

..--Professor Weir, of Yale College, has re- 
ceived funds to procure a library for the use of 
art students there. 

..ssThe subscriptions in aid of the Harvard 
Medical School Fund have reached the sum of 
$123,065. 

..--ExX-Goy. Coburn, of Augusta, Me., has 
donated $5,000 to Bowdoin College, 





....Dr. Marvin has accepted the chencellor- 
ship ot Kansas University. 








Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week" 
wih de considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Hishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection af works for fur- 
ther notice. 


CHRISTIAN TRUTH AND MODERN 
OPINION.* 


THERE isa want in the department of 
Christian evidences of books which recog- 
nize the present attitude of modern thought 
toward the fundamental truths of religion. 
The positions shift with the advancement 
of science and the development of the vari- 
ous branches of philosophy. The readjust- 
ment of the statement of the truth is con- 
stantly required; and religious doubt is now 
so large a feature, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, of modern opinion that it 
requires both ripe acquaintance with pres- 
ent literature and warm sympathy with the 
inward convictions of unbelievers to pro- 
duce a work in this department of thought 
which shall be at once orthodox in its state- 
ment and sympathetic in its feeling for the in- 
ward thougbts and real convictions of those 
for whom it is written. The idea of taking 
seven men, instead of one, of giving each 8 
particular subject and requiring him to put 
his best thought into it, and of making a 
coherent work out of their collected essays 
is a good one; and there are special reasons 
why seven Episcopal clergymen, and Broad 
Churchmen at that, should be able to make 
a satisfactory volume of this kind. The 
Broad Church school represents very largely 
the thoughtfulness and the culture of the 
church. Men devote themselves less to 
ecesiasticism and more to a vital sympathy 
with thinking men everywhere; there isa 
certain breadth and incisiveness in their 
productions; and many of these men have 
come out of free religion into the fullness of 
the Christian belief, and know by actual 
experience the whole range of wunbe- 
lief and the ups and downs of sci- 
entific and materialistic opinion. This 
school in England has done excellent 
service, and men like Maurice and Rob- 
ertson and Coleridge and Hare and 
Bishop Temple, and the Church contributors 
to The Contemporary Review, have almost 
created a literature of modern Christian 
evidences adapted to the needs of modern 
opinion. If the present volume is almost 
the first contribution of American Episcopal 
clergymen to the real literature of this great 
subject, it is not because the clergy have not 
been competent, but because the terrible 
grind of active parochial work leaves little 
leisure for theological culture. 

This volume makes a notable beginning 
and must prove a valuable help to every 
thoughtful student. It shrinks from no 
difficulty and is utterly free from any 
twaddle or merely pious writing. It deals 
with fundamental truths and meets the 
issues raised by scientists frankly, honestly, 
candidly, and thorougbly. It is not com- 
plete in every department of the subject; 
but it covers the most essential ground, 
dealing with Personal Providence, Prayer, 
Moral Responsibility and Physical Law, 
the Relation of Miracles to the Christian 
Faith, the Oneness of the Scriptures, Im- 
mortality and Evolution, and a Personal 
Creator; and, while each writer starts from 
the ground of Theism, and makes no at- 
tempt to reach the atheists, there is very 
little repetition, one essay or discourse pre- 
paring the way naturally for the other and 
each man dealing directly and forcibly with 
the matterin hand. The result is a volume 
of singular excellence and ability. Three 
of the discourses—those on Moral Responsi- 
bility, on Immortality, and on Evolution— 
are of the highest order, being written 
respectively by Dr. Washburn, Bishop 
Clark, and Dr. Smith, three men in 
the Episcopal Church who especially 
combine thboroughly-trained ability as 
thinkers with full, varied, incisive liter- 
ary power and always compel their 
readers to follow them. The remaining 
essays are by men of acknowledged power. 
Dr. C. 8. Henry, who treats of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of Providence, is the author 
of ‘‘Dr. Oldham at Greystones’’ and a vol- 
ume of essays on philosophical subjects; Dr 


* CHRISTIAN TRUTH AND MODERN OPINION, Seven 
sermons preached in New York by clergymen of the 
Protestant Episcops) Church. New York: Thomas 
\whittaker. 1974 
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Thompson is the editor of The Church Joup. 
nal and a writer of great directness and 
force; Dr. Huntington is the author of “The 
Church Idea” and a clear thinker; and Dr. 
Rylance is a man who stands high as a 
theological scholar, 

A brief examination will show that the 
volume is a notable contribution to Chrig. 
tian apologetics. Dr. Henry aims his fire 
against fataliem and gives a ‘* comprehep. 
sive idea of God’s providence in the history 
of humanity and of the universe, and its 
allembracing purpose.” He dwells large 
ly upon the relation of the power of the 
Divine Will to the forces of Nature, a point 
which reappears frequently in the different 
discourses and shows plainly that ** there 
is a metaphysical science, as well as a phys- 
ical science; a science of the supernatural, 
as truly as of the natural; of the nop. 
phenomenal, as truly as of the phenom. 
enal; of the infinite, ‘as well as of the 
finite; a science of God, as well as a 
science of Nature.” The lecture is well 
thought out and is a contribution of orig. 
inal thought to the subject. Dr. Thomp. 
son treats the Christian doctrine of prayer 
freshly, vigorously, and makes « strong 
point of the fact that will itself is a law, 
that God has the complete control of 
phenomena which man has within a limited 
range over the laws of Nature, and that 
** not the asking or demanding of something 
for one’s self without terms, but the asking 
of it subject always to the will of the 
Moral Governor of the Universe—that is 
prayer.” Dr. Wasbburn’s treatment of the 
relations of Moral Responsibility to Physical 
Law is at once original, profound, and 
thorough. He attempts ‘‘to show from 
experience that our responsibility for our 
actions is an acknowledged fact, and that 
in this fact there is given us the assurance 
of a moral law and of our power of choice.” 
He controverts the position of the cham. 
pions of necessity, who take away human 
responsibility under the guise of physical 
law. This principle of responsibility 
reveals to us that there is an order higher 
than that of the physical world. And thus 
we lay the ax at the root of that pre- 
tended science of Nature which denies our 
freedom on the ground that we are sub- 
jects of the same omnipotent power, 
whether it act more coarsely in the crys 
tal or more cunningly in the nervous fila- 
ments of the brain; that our will is only 
the seeming choice of a creature who can- 
not act without motive, and that motive 
always the strongest passion. He shows 
that it is of the very character of moral 
law that ‘it is not a compulsory power, 
as in Nature. It is a power that per- 
vades, influences, warns, yet is and must 
be determined by our personal choice.” 
He illustrates the difference between phys- 
ical and moral power by the variations in 
the attraction of the mariner’s compass, 48 
compared with the variations in the strug: 
gles of conscience. The oscillations in the 
one case are under law; in the other they 
are controlled by a direct act of the will, by 
amoral choice. Tbus ‘natural force and 
moral force are essentially unlike. Natural 
force acts without choice; moral force in 
and with it. Natural force compels; moral 
force persuades. Natural force never fails 
under given conditions; moral force always 
depends on the personal man.” He ap- 
plies this statement of truth to ‘‘the 
plausible fatalism which wears the 
pame of science”—whether it be the ex- 
cuses of crime because of a constitutional 
disease and vicious education or the prin: 
ciple that physical necessity is the key to 
all social growth—with great power and 
eloquence. Christian science teaches the 
very opposite of this cheerless and hopeless 
materialism. Its triumphs have been the 
fruit of faith in the quickening power of 
goodness upon the moral nature. It is be- 
cause in the most depraved of human beings 
there is some fountain of conscience, like 
the fresh springs under the salt sea—some 
striving after purity, some feeling of obli- 
gatioo—that we bave hope in the redemp- 
tion of the man or of the race.” This is the 
gist of a statement of truth which, though 
condensed and almost too limited in illus- 
tration, is wonderfully clear, rich, and sug: 
gestive. It would be hard to find a like 
chapter in any work on moral philosophy. 

Dr. Rylance, in showing the Relation of 
Miracles to the Obristian Faith, occupies « 
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things. He takes the ground that 
“Nature is not a totality, nor a finality; but 
8 ve and un obedient instrument in the 


~ pands of intelligence and power, which 


direct the complex organism toward the at- 
tainment of other and higher ends than its 
own being and necessities.” Physical sct- 
eoce has recognized intelligence, wili, pur- 

as positive factors in the operations of 
Nature. These culminate in man and are 
the essential lineaments of the image of 

Goi. There must be a fountain-head of 
thisenergy which streams through all the 

avenues and conduits of creation. Chris- 

tianity is the affirmation of the fact that 
God not only constructed the organism, but 
directs its movements. ‘‘If the miracles of 
Christ are incredible the New Testament is 
incredible, Christianity is incredible.” 
Miracles are not a violent irruption of power 
upon the normal order and action of 
things; but a subordination of ordinary to 
extraordinary causes, provided for in the 
origtnal scheme and constitution of the 
universe. They are ‘‘the legitimate effects 
of causes which embraced in the scope of 
their operation and aim such phenomena as 
. mere incidents in their wider working”— 
“links in a chain which runs along all the 
steps and stages of that sublime evolution 
of the divine counsels of which history is a 
fragmentary record and an installment of 
the final interpretation.” Such is the out- 
line of his statement. He takes a large 
view of bis subject, and includes the data 
derived from other spheres of thought and 
investigation than those of physical phi- 
losophy. “We are compelled to admit a 
supernatural element to explain the natural. 
The human facts in the life and character 
of Jesus can only be rendered consistent by 
the admission of claims which are essen- 
tially divine.” 

Dr. Huntington treats the Oneness of 

Scripture intelligently, clearly, and with 
original illustration. He presents ‘the 
providential theory of the growth and com- 
pletion of the Scriptures.” He suys, with 
excellent discrimination, that “he who 
grounds his confidence in the Bible as the 
Word of God on the simple faith that there 
{s a God and that he has spoken to us 
through Jesus Christ will stand in no dread 
of the microscopic fault-finder, with his 
arithmetic and slate. The roots of that 
man’s reverence for the Bible strike down 
too deep into the soil for the tree to be dis- 
turbed by every adverse wind of doctrine. 
The trifling inaccuracies charged against 
the Scriptures, should they be proved, will 
no more sbake such a believer’s trust in 
their divine authorship than the detection 
of a blemish here and there in the stone- 
work of St. Paul’s Cathedral would con- 
vince him that Sir Christopher Wren did 
not design the building.” 

Bishop Clark furnishes a very eloquent 
and impassioned statement of the doctrine 
of personal immortality, chiefly by an- 
awering the objections: raised against it. 
It is almost the only discourse in which the 
sympathies of the reader are enkindled by 
the glow of an argument which loses none 
of its force because it comes not less from 
the heart than from the head. It defines 
analysis, and makes one wish that the Bishop 
would write a work which should cover 
the whole range of modern thought in its 
relations to Christianity. Every word tells. 
The tone is honest, manly, free; the style 
fs clear, strong, vigorous; the argument so 
Incisive and complete that there is nothing 
more to be said. 

The discourse which will attract most 
attention is that by Dr. John Cotton Smith, 
on Evolution and a Personal Oreator. He 
grapples boldly with this latest development 
of science and runs a parallel between the 
positions of the Theist and the Evolutionist 
over the ground which they hold in com- 
mon, showing as 4 result that the theory of 
Evolution {s not inconsistent with the belief 
in a Personal Creator. He takes up in de- 
tail the facts of Evolution and examines 
them in relation to the fact of creative 
power. This is most delicate ground and 
the lines are very slight between specula- 
tion and fact. Dr. Smith recognizes the 
difficulty of reconciling the origin of man 


“with this doctrine of continuous develop- 


ment, and believes that the interpretation 


- Of the Scriptures may possibly be much 


Changed in the future by the undeniable 
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Christianity nor the claims of God’s Word 
would be compromised even if the Mosaic 
account should be proved to be au Oriental 
allegory, teaching important truth under 
poetical forms.” He rightly says that “‘ the 
real difficulty here encountered is in regard 
to the fall of man, which is a funda- 
mental fact in historical Christianity”; 
and he puts forward evidence that 
even this may have its parallel in the 
‘* failures and positive degenerations” in 
Nature. The whole statement of facts 
bearing upon the case is of the highest in- 
terest, especially when he declares that 
“the ullimate atoms of matter may be only 
Sorce-centers, and therefore what we under- 
stand as spiritual entities.” He does not 
hesitate to say that this materialism ‘‘which 
indissolubly associates life and force with 
whatwe call matter, and which is as ready 
to express the facts of Nature in terms of 
spirit as of matter, is not a dangerous 
materialism, aud is, just as much as the 
idealism of Bishop Berkeley, consistent with 
the Christian faith.” Then, taking the 
higher spiritual philosophy as his basis, 
he applies the doctrine of Evolu- 
tion to the relation of man to the In- 
carnation, and shows how in Christ we 
reach the final result of man’s develop- 
ment. “Christ stands as the highest and 
final expression of this evolution, evolved 
from the bosom of humanity and yet com- 
ing forth also from the being of God. 
He is the highest expression of 
which the process is capable. It ends 
with Christ in God.” Dr. Smith has 
shrunk from nothing in thie statement, even 
refusing to modify his boldest positions at 
the request of friends, and has furnished 
almost the first basis of reconciliation yet 
offered by Christian thinkers to the advo- 
cates of evolution. It is the most original 
article in the volume and will carry weight, 
if not conviction, in many quarters. It is, 
in fact, a contribution of independent 
thought to this great subject, giving up 
nothing essential to Christianity and dealing 
honestly with the facts which science pre- 
sents. 

Though a small book, the volume really 
covers the chief grounds of those evidences 
for Christian truth which the present state 
of modern opinion demands, and cannot but 
prove serviceable alike to those who doubt 
and those who believe. It is honest and 
sincere in its treatment of debated questions 
and contains the germs and suggestions 
for abundant thinking. 

Juiius H. Warp. 

J. B. Lieprycorr & Co. have published 
the third volume of the Memoirs of John Quincy 
Adams, comprising portions of his Diary from 
1795 to 1848, edited by Hon. Charles Francis 
Adams. The volume ineludes the period be. 
tween Aug. 7th, 1814, and June 15th, 1817, and 
embraces, as principal subjects, ‘‘The Nego- 
tiation for Peace ’’ (continued from the second 
volume), ‘Paris in the Hundred Days,” and 
“The Mission to Great Britain.’’ The work, 
which is not stereotyped, is produced by the 
publishers in a form of substantial elegance 
and appeals for support to the student of 
American political history. Roberts 
Brothers bave published in a neat pamphlet, 
the price of which is thirty-five cents, H. H.’s 
“The Story of Boon,”’ printed in the numbers 
of this journal for December 3d and December 
10th, 1874. The fourth yolume in the 
series of ‘“‘ Epochs of History,’’ edited by Ed- 
ward E. Morris, M. A. (Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co.), is The Houses of Lancaster and York, with 
the Conquest and Loss of France, by. James 
Gairdner.——James R. Osgood & Co., have 
illustrated and included in their ‘‘Saunterer’s 
Series”’ Miss Kate Field’s Ten Days in 
Spain, first printed in the New York 
Tribune, about a year ago. Wilson, 
Hinkle & Co., the publishers of Miss Thal- 
heimer’s historical books, have done a wise 
thing in taking the excellent maps which 
accompanied those volumes and binding them 
in a book, called The Eclectic Historical Atlas ; a 
hand-book for students and general readers. The 
work thus made is convenient, handsome, and 
cheap; and, to mention a thing of greater im- 
portance, the maps themselves are not con- 
structed in the light of the scholarship of a 
hundred years ago. Dodd & Mead have 
republished in this country, with illustrations, 
the late Dr. Norman Macleod’s story of The 
Starling. Mr. Francis Blake Crofton’s The 
Bewildered Querists, and other Nonsense (G. P. Put- 
pam’s Sons) will be found to contain things 
amusing enough to while away an idle hour. 
Some of the essays which compose ite last half 
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" Jarge amount of space to say a few really | factsof Evolution. He thinks that“ neither | were first printed in The Round Table, which 


was quite successful in its brief social articles. 
The cremation parody (p. 14) of a part of 
Gray’s Elegy is worth quoting, but for it our 
readers must turn to the volume itself. 
At this season of the year people who have 
found out the pleasure to be got from tableaux 
vivants and the amateur drama begin to devote 
themselves to the preparation of these pleas- 
ant amusements for winter evenings. All such, 
and novices as well, will find much of interest 
and usefulness in Home Recreations (William F. 
Gill & Co.), by Mr. Gill, the senior partner of 
the firm which publishes the book. The larger 
part of the volume is devoted to tableaux, 
for which are given a large number of subjects, 
with ample descriptions; while directions for 
preparing quite a number of amateur comedies, 
farces, and dramas are appended. What a 
Boy/ (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), by Julia A. 
Willis, is a book for parents, and not for chil- 
dren, since the problem in the solution of 
which it endeavors to give aid is that of the 
proper bringing up of childrepv. It explains 
its aim ina measure by its sub-title—‘‘ What 
shall we do with him? What will he do with 
himself? Who is to blame for the conse- 
quences?’’ These questions Mrs. Willis sims 
to answer, and in the answer to offer aid to 
parents in the management of their boys. To 
them, therefore, her volume will be of inter- 
est ; not by reason of a didactic style, for of 
that it has not any trace, but in consequence 
of its mingled earnestness and vivacity. 


..+.The King’s Highway; or, the Catholic 
Church the Only Way of Salvation (Cath. Publi- 
cation Society) is a labor of love on the part of 
the Rev. Augustine F. Hewit for the reclama- 
tion to the true faith of those friends of his 
early youth from whom he parted when he 
entered the service of the Bishop of Rome. 
“T have written this book,’’ says Father Hewit, 
“from the prompting of a desire to do some- 
thing expressly for the benefit of that class of 
Protestaats among whom I[ was born and 
brought up.” ‘The Catholic converts in these 
latter days have mostly come, he tells us, either 
from the Ritualists or from the Ration- 
alists, and the efforts of Catholic apol- 
ogists and propagandists are usually directed 
toward the one or the other of these classes. 
But surely the sturdy Calvinists who stand 
between the two are worth saving. Natur- 
ally, Father Hewit thinks so, for it is out of 
this pit, so to speak, that he himself was 
digged. ‘‘ Having myself passed over the road 
from Calvinism to the Catholic faith,” he says, 
“T know it well’’; and he offers himself asa 
useful cicerone to all who may wish to travel in 
that direction. We take pleasure in extending 
this notice to all whom it may concern. In 
prosecuting his pious purpose, the author 
examines those doctrines of the Calvinistic 
creed which are contrary to the faith of his 
own Church. Inasmueh as the Calvinism 
which he undertakes to subvert is the hard- 
shell variety, our interest in a large part of this 
discussion is much the same as that of the 
good woman in the contest between her hus- 
band and the bear. In dealing with the 
doctrine of a limited atonement and with the 
Antinomian tendencies of the Calvinistic dog- 
ma the author has our sympathy. When he 
goes further, and undertakes to unfold and 
defend the fundamental idea of his Church, 
which is simply that of salvation by machine- 
ry, we cannot follow him. Salvation isa much 
less intricate tyansaction than he would have 
us think, and travelers by the King’s bighway 
are not all obliged to go to Heaven via Kome. 








...-Christmas is over, but New Year’s and 
the children’s birthdays are left; so we shall 
not be utterly out of season in mentioning the 
juveniles that still remain on our table. We 
have,in the first place, Lolly Dinks’s Doings ( Wil- 
liam F. Gill & Co.), by Mrs. Richard H. Stod- 
dard, which takes its place in the ‘‘ Little Folk- 
Life Series ’’ of its publishers as the third and 
last volume. Mrs. Stoddard is the author of 
three novels ; but this is, we believe, her first 
juvenile book. Lolly Dinks isa bright little 
fellow of six, and the book which tells us about 
some of his ‘“‘ doings” has the advantage pos- 
sessed by juvenile books once in a while—of 
being for children and about child-life also. It 
is, therefore, likely to find an interested audi- 
ence, made up of both children and parents; 
the first of whom will like its vivacity and in- 
terest, while the latter will enjoy its natural- 
ness. The book is illustrated by Fredericks, 
Roddy’ s Romance (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), 
by Mrs. Helen Kendrick Johnson, is, like the 
book we have just mentioned, by the wife ofa 
literary; man, Mrs. Johnson’s husband being 
the editor of Osgood’s “ Little Classics ’’ series 
and a contributor to the periodical press. Her 
story isan enjoyable ove and is worthy of a 
place among the best juveniles the year now 
closing has given us. There isinits pagesa 
good deal of jollity and fun, and the moraliz- 
ing that is occasionally introduced is not of a 
troublesome sort. In all questions concerning 
the merit of children’s books the children 
themselves, if they be natural, bright, and free 





from unpleasant suspicion of morbidness or 
undue precocity, must be the final judges; 
and itis seldom that we receive a story which 
we feel more willing to submit to them in the 
assurance that they will vote it excellent. 
Lee & Shepard have added to their “ Maiden- 
hood Series” That Queer Girl, by Virginia F. 
Townsend; and have begun “‘ The Forest Glen 
Series,’’ by Rey. Elijah Kellogg, with Sowed 
by the Wind; or, The Poor Boy’s Fortune.—— 
Mrs. Eugenic Hamerton is the wife of Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton, and is, we belive, a lady of 
French birth. She has written a book of ten 
children’s stories, called The Mirror of Truth, 
and other Marvelous Histories, which is issued 
by Roberts Brothers, the American publishers 
of her husband’s works. The volume is a 
graceful and pleasant one and is excellently 
illustrated by C. O. Murray and neatly pub- 
lished. 


....Mr. Bret Harte has collected a third vol- 
ume of his poems, which is entitled Zchoes of 
the Foot-Hills, and is published by James R. 
Osgood & Co., in uniform style with bis “* Pos 
ems” and ‘East and West Poems.’’ The 
title seems to us the most infelicitous part of 
the volume, but upon it we need uot dwell 
Twenty poems are included in the book, most 
of which are already familiar to the public of 
periodical readers, and especially to the read- 
ers of The Allantic Monthly and Harper’s Weekly. 
Few pieces of recent verse, however, have been 
more widely copied in.the newspaper press of 
the country, and the names of very few of 
our poets are better known than Mr. Harte’s, 
both in this country and in England. Moore 
thought it fame to find a copy of a book of his 
in an Albany hotel, and Byron was immensely 
gratified to hear that a man had been seen 
reading bim beside Niagara Falls; but Mr. 
Harte’s renown is quite as catholic, since, even 
in these days of literary communication, it is 
yet adear proof of celebrity to find appreci- 
ative readers both in the cabin of a Western 
miner and in the drawing-room of & 
Londoner whose window looks out on St. 
James’s Park. And Mr. Harte is assuredly a 
poet. There are several pieces here which 
clearly show that he is not amere maker of 
dialect doggerel, but one whose work, or much 
of it, seems likely to assign him a permanent 
place in American authologies. The volume is 
divided into three parts—“ Spanish Idyls,’’ ‘‘In 
Dialect,’’ and “ Miscellaneous Poems.” Under 
the second head will be found ‘ Truthful 
James to the Editor,’’ which shows no diminu- 
tion in the humor which has pleased us in its 
predecessors of the same sort. Of other poems 
‘“‘The Idyl of Battle Hollow” and ‘“‘ Guild’s 
Signal” are especially good.” 





...-Michall Lermontoff, the Russian poet, 
was bornin 18ll and was killed in a duel, in 
1841, in the Caucasus, whither he had been 
sent to serve in the army as a penalty for writ- 
ing a commemorative poem on the death of 
Puschkin, “the Russian Byron,” who had been 
thoroughly disliked at the court. Lermontoff’s 
works were not collected until after his death, 
when they appeared in St. Petersburg. A Ger- 
man translation was made in 1852 by Friedrich 
Bodenstedt. His novel entitled ‘‘A Hero of 
our Time” has been twice translated into 
English, but we are not aware that any of his 
verse had been translated here or in England 
before the appearance of the book just given 
us in The Circassian Boy, translated, through 
the German, from the Russian of Michail Ler- 
montoff, by 8. 8. Conant (James R. Osgood & 
Co.). Bodenstedt’s translation is said to bea 
very faithful one, and by his retranslation of it 
Mr. Conant has probably given us as good an 
idea of the poem as he would haye done had 
he made the original text the groundwork of 
his labors. The poem is a brief and touching 
one, for the most part in autobiographical 
form ; and readers will thank the accomplished 
translator for introducing to them a work of 
art so new and good, albeit from the pen of a 
poet dead for thirty years. The volume is 
handsomely printed at the University Press, 
Cambridge, in small quarto form, has a red 
line around each page, and is handsomely 
bound in crimson cloth and red edges. 


...-Dr. 8. 8. Fitch, of this city, has published 
the twenty-ninth edition of his Lectures on Con- 
sumption (8. 8. Fitch & Co.). The full title of 
the volume, which we copy as a complete in- 
dication of its contents, is “Six Lectures on 
the Functions of the Lungs, and causes, pre- 
vention, and cure of Pumonary Consumption, 
Asthma, and Diseases of the Heart; on the 
laws of life, and on the mode of preserving 
male and female health toa hundred years.” 
The book is distinctively one for popular read- 
ing, and hence it aims to avoid such technical- 
ities as would not be readily intelligible to the 
audience for which it is designed, Dr. Fitch’s 
pages, however, are perfectly free from the 
quackery, and other features quite as objee- 
tionable, to be found too often in pathological 
treatises for popular circulation. With all the 
author’s conclusions perhaps bis readers will 





not unanimously agree; but they are pre- 
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sented in a way which entitles them to 
she consideration of persons under whose ob- 
servation they may fall. Butin chronicling 
the appearance of a new edition of so familiar 
awork it is not necessary to speak of it at 
further length. 


--In The Emigrant’s Story and other Poems 
(James R. Osgood & Co.), published in uniform 
style with his previous volume of veree, Mr. J. 
T. Trowbridge has collected his more recent 
poems. Most of them have appeared in vari- 
ous periodicals, of which we are glad 
to say that this journal is one; and 
they have attained in their ephemeral 
form a popularity much more enduring than 
magazine and newspaper verse usually gets. 
Tt is not necessary to say to those familiar 
with ** La Cantatrice”’ and “ The Vagabonds ” 
that Mr. Trowbridge is a poet, or that he wins 
popularity by merit and not by tricks of phrase 
or a dexterous choice of subjects. The first 
poem in the book is the one which gives it the 
title and is the longest it contains; and the 
last one is ‘“‘The Story of Columbus,” for 
children, which was originally published in a 
not very long or long-lived children’s series of 
similar poems, published by Ticknor & Fields. 
The mechanical execution of the book is band- 
some, but Mr. Eytinge’s frontispiece does not 
add much to its beauty. 


.. Memories ; a Story of German Love (Jan- 
sen, McClurg & Co.) is an anonymous tale 
from the German, translated by George P. 
Upton. It is not a story, in the ordinary sense, 
since it does not depend for interest upon in- 
cident or action, but upon whatever of 
intrinsic simplicity and beauty it pos- 
sesses. And it is certainly simple and beauti- 
ful enough to entitle Mr. Upton to the 
‘hanks of his readers for introducing to them 
a book which will give them innocent and pure 
pleasure, like that to be found in a shell or a 
flower. It is written in the form of an auto- 
biography. The volume, we may add, with its 
tinted paper, excellent typography, pleasing 
ornamentations, red lines, and handsome bind- 
ing, reflects much credit upon the book-making 
art of Chicago and the taste and enterprise of 
the publishers, whose names we have given. 
The printers are Knight & Leonard. 


..The subject discussed in Mr. John 8. 
Hittell’s A Brief History of Culture (D. Appleton 
& Co.) is assuredly one of the most important 
which can be chosen by a writer, and it is also 
one of the most difficult of treatment. Mr. 
Hittell’s book, however, is a small one, as its 
title indicates, and its pages are written ina 
readable style which fits them for general 
perusal. When we add that Mr. Hittell has 
stndied his subject with enthusiasm, we are 
able to say at once that the re- 
sults of his labors, as concentrated in 
this book, are likely to be _ beneficial 
toa wide circle of readers. Once ina while 
we find traces of an empiricism in nomen- 
clature which scarcely pleases us; but Mr. 
Hittell’s learned readers can well afford to pass 
it by, while to those less familiar with the sub- 
ject it will not be of special disadvantage. 


.-A handy book for journalists and all 
others who are interested in the current dis- 
cussion about the civil allegiance of Roman 
Catholics has just been compiled by Dr. Schaff. 
It contains Mr. Gladstone’s famous essay on 
The Vatican Decrees, a History of the Vatican 
Council, by the compiler, and the Latin and 
English text of the Papal Syllabus and the 
Vatican Decrees. Dr. Schaff’s historical 
sketch is taken from his forthcoming history 
of the Creeds of Christendom. It is a fall and 
clear statement and helps the reader to under- 
stand what goes before and what comes 
after it. (Harper & Brothers.) 


....The new novels are Jessie Trim, by B. L. 
Farjeon (Harper & Brothers) ; Patricia Kemball, 
by Mrs. E. Lynn Linton (J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.) ; Estelle, by Mrs. Annie Edwards (Sheldon 
&Co.); Lost for Love, by Miss Braddon (Hare 
per & Brothers) ; Checkmate, by J. Sheridan Le 
Fanu (Estes & Lauriat); and Zoo Much Alone, 
by Mrs. J. H. Riddell (Estes & Lauriat). 


----T. B. Peterson & Brothers are publishing 
a new edition of the novels of Mrs. Emma D. 
E. N. Southworth. Two volumes have thus 
far appeared— Miriam, the Avenger; or, The Miss- 
ing Bride, with a portrait of the author; and 
Fair Play ; or, The Test of the Lone Iele. 





NOTES. 


At the commencement of the present year it 
was determined that additional endeavors 
should be made to present in this journal care- 
ful and yet prompt book reviews, and that 
such increased space should be given the de- 
partment of “Literature” as should not con- 
flict with the others included in the wide scope 
of the paper. It was also decided that there 
be printed, from time to time, signed reviews 
of important booke, written by men of special 
information and exprassing freely their indi- 
vidual opinions—auch reviews to diminish 








in no degree the number of columns 
devoted -to the ordinary editorial no- 
tices, which form, of course, the. prin- 
cipal element in the department. This new 
feature we have accordingly introduced du- 
ring the year tos greater extent than has 
hitherto been attempted in this country; and 
it has been received, we believe, with marked 
favor by our readers. Of men who have con- 
tributed such signed reviews we may mention 
President Porter, Professor G. P. Fisher, and 
Professor W. G. Sumner (Yale); Professor C. 
C. Everett (Harvard); Professor C. A. Young 
(Dartmouth); Professor Moses Coit Tyler, 
lately literary editor of The Christian Union, 
and Professor C. K. Adams (University of 
Michigan); Professor Tayler Lewis (Union) ; 
Professor Charles Short (Columbia); Dr. A. 
8. Packard, Jr., (Peabody Institute, Salem) ; 
Dr. George E. Ellis, of Boston; Henry James, 
Jr., and Arthur Gilman, of Cambridge ; George 
M. Towle, of Boston; F. B. Sanborn, of The 
Springfield Republican; and James Jacksen 
Jarves, of Florence, Italy. It may interest our 
readers if we add here that we have received 
during 1874 and entered in our list of ‘‘ Books 
of the Week’’ 1,136 volumes, including a 
small number of pamphlets. 


We learn from Zhe Publishers’ Weekly that 
Dr. L. Colange ‘‘has in preparation an elabor- 
ate Dictionary of the English Language, in- 
tended to fill a similar place in Anglo-Saxon 
literature to the one which has been taken up 
in French lexicography by the voluminous 
and erudite Dictionary of M. Littré.”” 


“Dr. Richard Morris’s short shilling En- 
glish grammar,” says 7he Academy, ‘is allin 
ty pe. ” 

The name of M. Bida, the French designer, 
has not been, until very recently, a familiar 
one either in England or America. The record 
of his life does not appear in the biographical 
dictionaries and mention of his artistic career 
has been infrequently made ,by English- 
speaking critics. He has, however, been for 
many years engaged upon the task of illus- 
trating the Gospels, and has brought to his 
labor a completeness of preparation and a 
patience in execution quite unequaled. The 
illustrations were first produced, in magnificent 
style, by the Paris house of Hachette & Co. 
who are understood to have spent upon them 
not less than $250,000. Upon the accompany- 
ing text, too, they lavished ink and paper of 
the most expensive sort. The work has now 
been introduced to the English public by 
Sampson Low, Marston, Low & Searle, who 
have issued the Gospels of John and Matthew in 
separate volumes. For American purchasers 
the publishers are Cassell, Petter & Galpin, of 
London and this city, who propose to bring out 
the entire Four Gospelsin sixty-five parts, at 
two dollars each, beginning with Matthew, and 
also in four volumes, at thirty-five dollars 
each. Messrs. Low began with the Gospel of 
8t. John, bound, which they have followed 
with the Gospel of St. Matthew. We have 
before us, as we write, the former volume and 
two parts of the latter, which will furnish us 
with a suitable groundwork for a mention of 
the characteristics of the undertaking. In the 
first place, M. Bida is perfectly successful in 
avoiding even the semblance of imitation of 
the old masters, a thing which we need not say 
was likely to be true of none but a great as 
well as conscientious artist. There is in his 
pictures, on the other hand, no trace of at- 
tempts at the startling, the grotesque, or the 
novel. M. Bida has simply set before himself 
the task of producing faithful and beautiful 
pictures, which shall ilustrate the text they 
accompany. To this end he has studied Pales- 
tine with the patience of aHolman Hunt and has 
entered reverentially, as far as an uninspired 
artist could do, into the spirit of the sacred 
narrative. He has, therefore, avoided two 
suspicions which constantly suggest them- 
selves to the student of Doré’s biblical 
pictures—that the artist not infrequently de- 
rived his notions of Syrian landscapes from 
the study of art, and of the Bible itself from a 
casual reading. M. Bida has, in fact, pro- 
duced a set of illustrations considerably better 
than have ever before been prepared to ac- 
company any portion of the Bible. The: work 
of etching the plates, which are, of course, 
identical in the French and English editions, 
of the latter of which Messrs. Cassell’s pub- 
lication is simply a reissue, was for the most 
part done not by M. Bida himself, but by a 
selected corps, consisting of MM. Hedouin, 
Bodmer, Bracquemond, Chaplin, Deblois, 
Leopold Flameng, Gaucherel, Gilbert, Girardet, 
Haussoullier, Massard, Mouilleron, Celestin, 
Nanteuil, Veyrasset, and others, M. Hedouin 
being director. Their printing is exquisitely 
done, and the type, rubrication, head and tail- 
pieces, ink, and paper of the accompanying 
text are of great beauty. 
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December 31, 1874.) 
j. New Sunday-school Magazine. 


TO BE PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


for Pastors, Superintendents, Normal 
Class Teachers, Etc. 


Not to interfere with the “Sunday-schoo! Journal.” 
TO BEGIN JANUARY, 1875. 


The Normal Class. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


tor the Discussion of all Sunday-school Topics; the 
publication of Normal Class Outlines; Normal 
Text Papers; Descriptions of Sunday- 
schools; Institute, Convention, and Sun- 
day-school Programmes; Sunday- 
school News; Notes from all parts of 
the world; Valuable Papers on 
Teaching; Sunday - school 
History, Administration, 
etc., etc., etc., etc. 


J. H. VINCENT, Editor. 
FIRST NUMBER READY DECEMBER With. 





§1ZE of “ The Normal Class”: 48 pages, 12mo. 
PRICE of * The Normal Class”: $1.50 per year. 


Address 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


No. 805 Broadway, New York, 
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Thoughts to Help 
and to Cheer. 


“For Help and Cheer through the Labors of 
the Day.” 


Apassage of Scripture for each day, with a con- 
necting sentiment and verse, selected from ient 
and modern writers. 

Red Line Edition. Price $2. 

Red Line Edition, gilt edges, $2.50. 


NOYES, HOLMES & CO., 
Publishers, Boston. 


APPLES OF GOLD. 
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To BE FOUND on THE USE OF INFANT CLASSES.’ 
Chicago Advanc 
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casts copy, per annum, Postage prepaid....... 65 
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Specimen Copies Free. 
The Largest, ts Cheapest, an and Best Paper 
in the World is 
NASBY’S 


TOLEDO BLADE. 


Will be enlarged January Ist, wis, to eight immense 
es of 9columns each—72 columns—making it the 
est paper in the United States. The 


WEEKLY TOLEDO BLADE. 


Always filled with choice and and interesting matter on 


Agricultural, 
rm “Horticultural, and 
Scientific Subjects, 
Fresh Stories 


Good Family Readin, ing. Interesting 
Articles for the Little a 1? efully 
Selected Misce! 


THE NASBY LETTERS ’ 


the keenest sarcasms leveled against modern politics, 
will continue to be a regular feature of the BLADE. 
OUR GREAT BOOK OFFER 
open to the to she Sa to a pare giv go all of od publi- 
ven in THE BLADE. 
66 eiswen to ‘Correspondents 99 
isa Department which contains each week several 
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laws sand topics of a Yoientifie and ‘sopular character. 
NEW PRESSES, NEW TYPE, 
and other New Features will make THE BLADE pre- 
eminently the LEADING PAPER of the Country. 
Terms, $2 p per year, 
With Special Rates to Clubs of Five or-more 
Specimen Copies Free 
TO ANY ADDRESS. 
Send for our Special Circular to Agents, 


LOCKE & JONES, Publishers, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 
CHEAPEST | ee No trees IN THE THE \ WORLD. 
67,432 ificent ollday Books 
75,872 ‘tise 1 Jpyen iles, etc., 
136,743 Bibles Are Books, etec., 
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READY FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


“LEGENDS AND MEMORIES OF 
SCOTLAND.” 


POEMS BY 
CORA KENNEDY AITKEN. 


PRICE $2. 
PUBLISHED BY 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, London. 
FOR SALE BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


STANDARD and POPULAR BOOKS. Send 
for J. R. OSGOOD & CO.’S Catalogue, Boston. 
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APPLES OF GOLD. 


For the Infant Class and youngest readers. See 
special advertisement in this paper. 





SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND FULL DESOCRIP- 
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ESTES & LAURIAT, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
148 Washington street, Boston, Mass., 


“A Hundred Ministers and How 
they Switched Off.” 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIGHTS AND SHAD- 
OWS OF MINISTERIAL LIFE. 


1 VOl., 16m0, C]IQth. .........--seeeeee wsedecces $1.50. 
AN EXAMINATION OF THE ALLEGED 


‘Discrepancies of the Bible.” 


By JOHN W. HALEY, M. A., with an Introduction 
by ALVAH HOVEY, D.D., Professor in the 
Newton Theological Institution. 


lvol., crown 8v0. Cloth.......0....c..00000s $2.25. 





*,* The above or any book published in the United 
States sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


143 Washington street, 
opposite Old South, Boston. 


JUST ISSUED, 


PATRICIA KEMBALL. 


A Charming and Powerful Romance. 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Author 8 ¥ hi pie 4 ty La ° ae David- 
ite., @' 


"Sena h Fine \¢ Cloth. rt 75. 


“ It is written ina bye 4 > clear, Rody, and interesti 
style, — @ pleasant effervescence of satire and ep 
gram rising through it like the air-bells in io 
and dis lays ape humor as well as 
observation. The reader has the satisfaction ¢ of feel- 
that ot - communication with a writer who 
has reall 7 | to say and who knows how to 
‘Soins —London Saturday Re- 
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say it wi! spirit.”. 
“The book has the first merit of romance. It is 
interesting aoe it improves as it goes 
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1875.—Postpaid .— $1.60. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. SUPERB- 
LY ILLUSTRATED, Send ten cents fora Sample 
Number. Subscribe Nom. ge? and get the last 
two numbers of this year 

JOHN L. SHOREY, 


36 Bromfield street, Boston. 
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of the following authors ~ - 


Sir Walter com, Ed re 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, John G. Whittier, 
we hington W. M. Thackeray, 
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H. W. Longfellow, Bayard Taylor, 
William Curtis, Charies Dicke: 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, J. Russell Lowell, 
John G. Saxe, Wilkie Collins, 
J.G. Ho —~- J. Fenimore Cooper, 
William Cullen Bryant, Henry Ward Beecher. 


For sale by all Booksellers, Stationers, and a 
Dealers, and sent postpaid on receipt of of price, 50 


E. G. SELCHOW & CO.,; 
No. 41 John street, New York. 
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SIX LECTURES 
CONSUMPTION, 


BY 
DR. SAMUEL S. FITCH. 


34 PAGES. 4 ENGRAVINGS. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 
Will be sent free by mail on receipt of price, by 
DRS. S. S. FITCH & 30M, 

74 BROADWAY, NEW YO 
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Shipman’s Avhesive Letter File, 


an OLD article in general use by 
Railroads, Insurance and og ey Companies, 
ers, Business Men, and Book-kee 


ASA L. pcm & SONS, 
Stationers, No. 10 Murray St. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 
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A PERFECT SCHOOL DESK, CHANGED TO A SET- 
THE SIMPLY OR ENTIRELY FOLDED AWAY. 
ABSOLUTELY DEFIES COMPETITION. 

Other styles, the Ry te “GEM,”’ and “ZCONOMIC.” 
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lil and 113 William 8t,, New York. ‘i 
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All Having Children te Educate or School 
Taxes to pay will find profitin the * — Edu- 
eational gr Price 20 cts,, or $2 per ann’ 

JW ERMERHORN & CO., 14 Bond 1 a. N. ¥. 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


. The New and Valuable Sunday- 
school Music Book, 


THE HYMNARY 


WITH TUNES, 














8. LASAR, is is getting to be more and more appre- 
Ave and the —_e have greatly increased. 
Testimonials the strongest possible endorse- 
ent of the sik ave been received from Drs. 
URYEA, CUYLER, and T. R. SMITH, as well ae Fon 

the musical reviewers of the Christian. Union, INDE- 

EENOEMT, N.Y. Tribune, Church and State, and many 


The i Hymns are all standard and bovoné, quest — 
good. The musicis easily learned by * yroay 

and, though somewhat difficult at th 

fail to give unqualified satisfaction when Gaaeres. 


THE HAMNARY contains 176 pages and is hand- 
somely gotten up on tinted paper. 


Price 50 Cents; $40 per 100 Copies. 
a” One Copy sent to examine on receipt of 40 cents. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., N. Y. 
91 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO. 


CETZE’S 
SCHOOL FOR THE PARLOR ORGAN 


has established its superiority over other Organ In- 
structors is now the most popular book. Price 


CLARKE’S 
New Method for the Piano-Forte. 


The > only Mpponst Piano Instructor. All good teach- 
ers are adopting it. Price $3.75. 


THE SABBATH. 


bined best of Choir Books. Adapted to all denomina- 
tions. Price $1.50; per dozen, $13.50. 


THE MUSICAL PASTIME. 


— for Violin —- Flute and Piano. Beautiful ar- 
ngement of melodies. Within reach of all 
performers. F ioe. boards, $2.50; cloth, 3; gilt, $4. 


THE REWARD. 
The New Sabbath scheal Singing 





A collection of beautiful hymns and tunes prepared 
with an elementary system of instruction in vocal 
music. Price 35 cents. 


Any of the above sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


LEE & WALKER, 


922 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


MUSICAL CIFTS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Fine Gilt Editions (Price $4) of these 
Elegant Collections of Bound Music, 
entitled: 


GEMS OF STRAUSS. Instrumental. 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG Vocal. 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG. ” 
GEMS OF GERMAN 80NG. 
WREATH OF GEMS. 
PIANO-FORTB GEMS. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. Vocal Duets. 
MUSICAL TREASURE. Vocal and Instrumental. 
PIANO AT HOME. Four-Hand Pieces. 

ORGAN AT HOME. Reed Organ Music. 
PIANIST’S ALBUM. Instrumental. 
PIANO-FORTE GEMS. = 


ait #. per Volume, in Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3; Full 
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so handsomely bound “Lives” of the Great 
nine Heekere Peco telsooha, Mozart, Chopin, ete.— 
costing $1.75 to $2 per book 


Sold everywhere. Sent promptly by madi, post free, 
Jor retail price. Order soon. 


@LIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


OHAS. H. DITSON & CoO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


LATEST AND BEST 
GOOD CHEER. 


FOR SINGING CLASSES, CONVENTIONS, CHOIRS, 
DAY SCHOOLS, SOCIETIES, Erc. 


By 8. W. STRAUB. 


It contains more GOOD NEW MUSIC and PLEASING 


Even pum ae. ANY OTHER BOOK OF ITS PRICE 
VER PUBLISH! 


ante terally full of “Good Cheer” in afl its depart- 
mevery live teacher and leader will find it “ just what 


tin still paber covers, $0 cents, single: $5 per 4 coon. 


covers, its, single; 6 per doze’ A 
oe ocimon aope bite UF all o m receipt of 50 cen.s. 


ROOT & LEWIS, Chicago, Ill. 
(Successors to ROOT & CADY.) 


MmOoom rs’ 


MUSICAL AND MASONIC JOURNAL, 


24 Pages Monthly, including 4 pages music. ¢1 
&year. Send 10 cts. for specimen copy. Our Comeert 
Hall in the Temple of Music seats 650; the best hall in 
the Btate for Lectures, etc. We have the best are 

Masic Store in New England, with Chicker- 
ing & Son’s, Mathushek amd Haines Bros.’ Pianos, and 
Organs of our own manyfacture. Send for catalogue 

C. M. LOOMIS, New Haven, Conn. 














&3™ It is the finest collection of Devotional Hymns 
ever issued. Booksellers all over the country sell it. 


Send 25 Cents for a Sample Copy. 


—- 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., N. Y. 
91 WASHINGTON 8T., CHICAGO. 
ROYAL 


YOU NEED ova Drom 


IN YOUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Without exception, the best Collection of NEW 
Sunday-school Songs issued the past year. 


@” Ask your Bookseller for it. 
A Specimen Copy sent on receipt of 25 Cents, 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., N.Y. 


91 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 
VINEYARD 


for Singing Schools, Day Schools, ete. 


We venture the assertion that no book has been is- 
sued during several years past containing such con- 
cise and practical elementary instructions or as fine 

lecti for practice and study. 


Price, 75 Cents ; ver De Dozen Copies, $7.50. 
ie Get a Copy an and Examine it ! 


2” The Guntap-ethatl a peers other Music Books pub- 
shed by us have a larger sale than those of any 
other publishers. Send for price-list. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Oth &t., N. Y.3 91 Washington St., 
Chicago. 


GOSPEL 
SONG! 


By P. P. BLISS, 


is agknewsomned to t to be the best Book ever hg 
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Clsst $3 60 per dozen, by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


IT IS 
THE TRUTH 
THAT GOSPEL SONGS, 


By P. P. BLISS, 


is having a more extended tie than an: “7 Book 
fa similar character ever before issue The 

mail on for receipt of, 30¢ copies (which are sent by 

t of 30 cts.) is in meariy every 

the <a ras I 4 yx : 
the conte oe e are its sure recom- 
Frgudation. Address all orders to the pub- 
ishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
Just pgeoenes, specially for the Holidays, new edi- 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S BIBLE HISTORY, 
KITTO’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY oF THE BIBLE, 
HOME OR ae TS” ASSISTANT AND CHIL- 
DREN’S FRIEN: 
ILLUSTRATED New WORLD and the berg of BIBLE 
These are all fusely illustrated and agents are 
having success with them. Address, in 


r mail 
peTHE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Norwich, Conn. 


TALMAGE’S PAPER. 
THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK. 


Two 8! BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS. 











An ED PORTFOLIO of Twelve Gems by 
Henaschel, or or the, Soggy Chromo TWINs, 
22x28 in.. -aiter Price $3.25, 2, including post 
age. moUr ri PREMIUM, $3 PER 
ATTENTION, ACENTS! 
Liberal commissions and exclusive territory. Sam- 
ples and circulars free. Send postal card at once to 


HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
Box 5105, New York. 


HISTORY OF THE 
GRANGE MOVEMENT 


FARMER'S WAR. "AGAINST MONOPOLIES. 


@ full and authentic account of the s 
extorti 
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Tue INDEPENDENT can give lucrative 
employment to Agents, Male or Female, in 
all parts of the country. Address for de- 
scriptive circulars and terms 


HENRY ©. BOWEN, Publisher, 
Box 2787, New York, 


or 
W. L. Heaton, 116 Monroe st., Chicago, I). 
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A.D. Wortuinaton & Co., 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY, 
IN FOUR STYLES OF BINDING, 


SPIRIT OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 


The most elegant book ever produced in this.country. 
Three languages in one volume. 
Five hundred and forty engravings. 
Sixty-four full-page illustrations. 
Exact reproductions of the originals from the 
world-known painters of the 13th and Mth centuries. 
More Agents wanted. Address i 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
18 University Place, New York. 
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IMMORTAL YEARS. 


BY LUCY LAROOM. 








THEY come, they linger with us, and they Zo, 
The lovely years! 
Into our hearts we feel their beauty grow; 
Through them the meaning of our life we 
know, 
Its joys, its fears. 


They whom God sent us, robed in sacred light, 
Out of His sky, 
With snow and roses, stars and sunbeams 
bright— 
Too beautiful they must be in his sight 
Ever to die. 


Though down the long, dim avenues of the 
Past 
Their swift feet fled, 
In His eternity the rooms are vast; 
There walt they, to be ours again at last— 
They are not dead. 


Are they not in immortal friendship ours, 
Always our own? 
Never in vain bloomed one of their sweet 
flowers, 
Whose rose-breath up through blessed Eden 
bowers 
Steals to His throne. 


Immortal by their sadness, in our thought 
That lingers yet ; 
Their gracious rainbow-smiles, with clouds in- 
wrought ; 
Their gentleness, that from our errors caught 
Shadowy regret. 


Immortal, by their kind austerities 
Of storm and frost, 
That drove us from our palaces of lies— 
Baseless, unsheltering splendors, that arise 
At a soul’s cost, 


The immortal years—they are a part of us, 
Our life, our breath: 
Their sorrows in our eyes hang tremulous— 
Ours io a union tender, glorious, 
Stronger than death, 


Poorer or richer, with us they remain 
As our own soul; 
None shall divorce us from our mutual pain, 
Nothing shall take away our common gain, 
While ages roll. 


Out of the years bloom the eternities: 
From earth-clogged root 
Life climbs through leaf and bud, by slow de 
grees, 
Till some far seon heavenly blossom sees 
And perfect fruit. 


And nothing dies that ever was alive ; 
All that endears 

And sanctifies the human must survive; 

Of God they are and in his smile they thrive— 
The immortal years, 





A WOMAN'S LETTERS FROM 
WASHINGTON. 


THE CENTENNIAL TEA PARTY IN THE 
ROTUNDA. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 








Ir the presses of THe INDEPENDENT 
would wait another day, I could tell you all 
about the Centennial Tea Party which is to 
be celebrated in the Rotunda of the Capitol 
to-night. As itis, I’m afraid it will be too 
late when another second week comes 
around; for by that time you will have 
heard all you care to know about it. Even 
King David Kalakaua, of the Sandwich 
Islands, will then be ‘‘a tale that is told,” 
and, if you want me at all, it will be to tell 
you of some new wonder. 

Usually the Rotunda of the Capitol is 4 
grand, grave, and gusty place, It is a per- 
fect funnel for swooping draughts, which 
it seems to suck in and through it from 
Georgetown tothe Navy-yard. It is a place 
to flee through and away from as speedily 
as possible in one’s flights from the steaming 
galleries of either legislative chamber. It is 
august if you can crook your neck far 
enough to look to Brumidi’s allegorical god- 
desses, roistering in the upper dome; but 
usually, there is such a gust all around you, 
you are quickly blown beyond the sight of 
them. They promise that it shall be warm 
and bright to-night. They hint that the 
King of the Sandwich Islands is coming. 
Of course, he won't. If he does—he is 
king over a kingdom of 8 population 
only half as large as the city of Chi 
cago. He is black, very nearly; but then 
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pe is 8 king, and even in the hearts 
of our patriotic centennialesses lingers a 

of the primeval loyalty to royalty. 
The Wasbingtovians who take the deepest 
comfort in the sight of this King David are 
the colored citizens. ‘‘He is just as much 
g vigger as I am,” they say; ‘‘yet heisa 

and in Washington!” Delicious 
thought this to any colored man who was 
ever sbut in jail for being on the streetsof 
Wasbington after ten o’clock at night. 
His color (King David's) is not so agreeable 


a down the Avenue the morning 
of bis arrival, my attention was arrested by 
, moderate show and the sound of music, 
which I supposed heralded a concert ad- 
yertisement. Presently the red coats of 
the Marine Band came in sight, flanked by 
g rushing mass of people on either side. 
Stepping out of the crowd, I said to a lady 
gezing intently from a stone step: “Why 
are all these people out?’ ‘‘ To meet the 
King of the Sandwich Islands!” grandly. 
The procession was now before us—the 
Cabinet, the officers of army and navy, in 
full uniform, soldiers, citizens, etc. In an 
open carriage sat the Secretary of State. 
By his side a stately man, in a gray overcoat 
with a black velvet collarand a black silk 


hat. 

“Who is that with Secretary Fish ?” 
sked the lady. 

“The King, [ should think, from his 
color.” 

“Mercy! He’s nothing but a nigger! 
All this fuss for a nigger!” exclaimed the 
sightseer, in intense disgust, as she rushed 
into the chaos of the crowd. 

Nevertheless, King David Kalakaua is a 
kingly-looking man, of commanding stature, 
six feet in hight. He has waving black 
hair, large base to the brain, full frontal 
dome, with the expression of intelligent 
power, that thoughtfulness, education, ciy- 
ilization only can give. 

In the crudest daylight the Capitol cannot 
be less than an epic in stone; but in moon- 
light and starlight it takes on an aspect 
wholly ideal. Its flowering capitals end 
stainless walls far up in the air melt away 
into the misty night; while the Goddess of 
Liberty, panopled in white cloud, looks as 
if.she were gliding swiftly through the cen- 
tral heaven. To-night she looks as if she 
were sailing on asea of fire, for beneath 
her the dome is all aflame. The elements 
have adjusted themselves to the occasion. 
The air is crisp and clear, with scarcely a 
tang in it of real cold. The sky is blue. 
The stars are out. We breathe the 
halcyon atmosphere of the early South- 
ern winter. The street-cars are crowded 
with Martha Washingtons, rouged, pasted, 
and powdered; while the eastern areas of 
the Capitol are thronged with carriages 
pouring forth their beauteous burdens 
Within the corridors of the Capitol are all 
warmth and brightness and for once de- 
liciously clean; and the Rotunda—for the 
first time within my knowledge it is not a 
flame of diphtherian blast. It was never 
tadiantly warm before—never. It is enough 
to make George Washington come straight 
down from his chair in the apex far aloft to 
see such innumerable tea-cups inscribed 
with bis name, and so many pretty girls in 
the costume of his epoch ready to pour tea 
forhim. Tea in the Rotunda is nice—very 
nice. I drank a cup of it and know; and 
duly pocketed my tea-cup, with its centen- 
nialand George Washington inscriptioo— 
an old-timey little cup. 

If I could only put on paper the picture 
of the great Rotunda plainly, that Jenny 
sod Fanny, Grace and Alice, could see it as 
It looks to-night, I would be glad to be 
Writing this letter. "Tis impossible. But 
you may catch a glimpse. The historic 
Paintings which encircle the Rotunda are 
surmounted by United States flags, while 
draped and flying far above are the banners 
of all nations. The central dome is full of 
Concentrated light, which sheds upon the 
gay throng below a soft moonshine of 
splendor. Atan early hour there is abun- 
dant space to see the tables, the bright faces, 
and the antique costumes, and the sight is 
8 unique as it is resplendent. 

The New York table is a little the most 

of any in the Rotunda. It glitters 
With lighted wax candles and bears a cen- 
‘al ship, emblematic of California, pre- 
ated to the table by a number of Califor- 
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nia ladies, and laden with the fruits, flowers, 
and minerals of the Golden State. Among 
the ladies pouring tea at this table is Mies 
Olive Risley Seward, daughter of Honorable 
Hanson Risley, former Assistant Solicitor to 
the Treasury; Miss Hoffman, daughter of 
Ogden Hoffman; Miss Ellen Gillespie, a 
great-great-granddaughter of Benjamin 
Franklin ; and Mrs. Etting, a granddaughter 
of Chief-Justice Taney. 

Next stands the Connecticut table, before 
the historic panel bearing the painting of 
the Declaration of Independence. With all 
its wax lights, it has a sylvan aspect. It is 
hung with vinesand garnished thickly with 
garlands and baskets of flowers. Itis laden 
with appetizing viands and its central orna- 
ment is a pyramid of blossoms. Ameng 
the ladies presiding at this table is Mrs 
Sedgwick; Miss Birney, who wears a cape 
on her shoulders that was the property of 
Martin Luther; Miss Green, who rejoices 
in a dress worn at a reception of Washing- 
ton at Mount Vernon; and Clara Louise 
Kellogg, the American diva, Besides tea, 
the chief traffic of this table consists in 
Hartford ferns. 

The Georgia table bears a large temple, 
supported by six columns and covered by a 
roof of ferns. The columns are garnished 
with eotton in bloom, rice-straw, green 
sugar-cane, ferns, and myriad flowers. 

The Rhode Island table stands before 
the painting of the landing of Columbus, 
1492. Among the ladies at this table are 
Mrs. Waite, the wife of the Chief-Justice, 
Baroness Du Busiere, Miss Jenkins, Miss 
Sprague, and other descendants of Roger 
Williams. 

The table of Massachusetts and Vermont 
is a very beautiful one. It stands before 
the most attractive picture in the Rotunda 
—the one that bears the ever lovesome face 
of Rose Standish—and, with others, is pre- 
sided over by two of the rarest women in 
Washington—rare in their unpretending 
gentleness, in their unconscious gifts and 
graces, in their winning kindliness—the 
deepest instinct of true ladyhood—Mrs. 
Chipman, of Washington, and Mrs. 
Edmunds, of Vermont. Very lovely they 
look in their Continental caps and meekly 
folded kerchiefs. 

Among éhe other ladies attending this 
table are Miss Annie Storey and Miss Bout- 
well, of Massachusetts, and Mrs. Eugene 
Hale, of Maine, the only daughter of Sen- 
ator Chandler, of Michigan, one whose full 
girlish promise even gave no hints of the 
rare brightness and sweetness of ber early 
matronhood, 

Over the door leading to the House of 
Representatives there is a make-believe ship, 
laden with make-believe tea, with two 
little make-believe painted “ Injins” pranc- 
ing around ready to throw it overboard. 
Manuelito and Wanita stand before it on 
the floor of the Rotunda, with folded arms 
aod much-soiled blankets, gazing upon the 
sight, lost in wonder, if not in praise. Man- 
uelito is a chief, Wanita is a chiefess—per- 
haps. At least, they are husband and wife. 
Navajos from far Nevada. Suddenly from 
the throng spring the two little painted 
make-believe Mohawks, who go flying up 
the stairs to the ship above the door, to 
seize their make-believe tea cargo and fling 
it overboard. Manuelito and Wanita are 
deeply excited at this sudden upshoot of 
savagery from the gorgeous civilization all 
around them, and immediately begin to 
gesticulate and to dema ‘d an explanation 
with their keeper or age t, whichever he 
may be, Governor Arny. 

Pretty girls in Continent.l garb gently 
push in and out of the crowd with charac- 
teristic girl-American persistency, “ ped- 
dling” tea-cups—for the Centennial, you 
know.” It is a quaint, cunning little cup. 
I mean to keep mine always. It is of tints 
three—buff and gold, blue and gold, white 
avd gold—with the more patriotic cup of 
red, white, and blue. Eachcup bearing the 
autograph in gilt of George Washing! ‘n 
and each saucer the inscription 


1774 =0CENTENNIAL. 1874. 
I can give you no adequate impression of 
the indescribable effect produced by the 
commingled antique costumes in the blaze 
of the Great Rotunda. All are effective and 
many of them of remarkable beauty and 
richness. Many heirlooms are visible, 


adding much in historic interest and artistic 


effect. It seems strange that even in these 
days the silly and pretentious find a chance 
to play the sham of the true-born upstart. 
We have already read of a lady here adorned 
in the pat Phernalia of her “lordly ances- 
tors,” bh is a farce on top of the fact 
that she @mes ofa family of small shop- 
keepers. There is a lady ‘‘in society” at 
the capital who makes ostentatious display 
of the state chair and other relics of her 
father—representing him as an aristocratic 
defunct European nobleman—all oblivious 
of the fact that he is thoroughly remem- 
bered in this city as an excellent cook, 
which was greatly to his credit. Scarcely 
so much can be said of his daughter, who, 
to establish herself as a lady of ton, assumes 
that her sire was more than he was and 
something that he was not. 

This letter is only a ‘‘ good-morning” and 
a ‘* good-evening,” dear friends—a saluta- 
tion on the threshold of winter, as we meet 
once more, with all the fair summer be- 
tween us and our last good-bye. The world 
Ihave left and the world I meet do not 
easily coalesce. The strength begotten of 
mountain hights; the peace of stormless 
lakes; the content of fruitful fields; the 
pervasive fragrance of the autumnal 
woods; the music of a tiny leaf stirring 
in the blue air; the rustle of a squirrel 
scampering through the crisp ferns, with 
his winter nuts; the lowing of the little 
black cow, bossed like jet against the twi- 
light sky, coming home across the russet 
‘*flat”—all these sights and sounds of a 
far-off pastoral sphere have come with me 
hither. Their music isin my ears and their 
love in my heart as I confront this other 
world, that is ‘‘ no relation of mine ”—the 
world of rush and hurry and of roaring 
streets; the world of vanity and show; of 
policy, treachery, and place; of shallow in- 
sight, of harsh misjudgment, and of broken 
faith. This is not my world. I confess to 
a reluctant hand that lifts a pen to tell you 
of its doings. I am in it, but not of it. I 
give you thechronicles of a mere spectator, 
glad in doing it if you still care for them, 
dear friends. 





THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Tue prediction that Congress would do 
nothing this winter upon the financial ques. 
tion does not at this present moment seem 
to have bees wise; and yet, measured by 
things, and not by words, was I far out of 
the way? The Senate has passed a bill 
containing a promise, but how much of 
performance is there in it? The most 
notable thing in it is the pledge to resume in 
1879. In expressing the opinion that Con- 
gress would not touch this question, I meant 
simply that there was so clear a majority 
against any effective measures providing for 
resumption that if a bill of that character 
were to be introduced it would fail; and 
such is the fact to-day. The Senate caucus 
bill is a compromise, meant to improve the 
political situation, and it is generally re- 
garded here as moonsifine, excepting the 
pledge of resumption five years hence. 
The Democrats say that it is a fraud, a 
party trick, a device to save the party from 
destruction; but they furnish no better 
solution of the difficulty. The Democrats 
of the Senate voted against it to a man. 
Mr. Thurman made one of his ablest 
speeches against it, and is not he in favor 
of resumption? But so did Mr. Bogy, of 
Missouri, oppose it with equal zeal, but 
with far inferior ability, and is not he a 
wild inflationist? A majority of the Dem- 
ocrats in the present Congress are infla- 
tionists, or, at all events, opposed to the 
slightest contraction; yet they unanimously 
oppose the caucus measure. The reason is 
evident enough. They think that its pas- 
sage may strengthen the Republicans with 
the country. It is a party measure, and it is 
easy to oppose anything, but not easy to 
unite on a scheme for the salvation of the 
country. These gentlemen, one and all, 
are destructives. Let them turn round and 
build up a little; let them give the country 
a financial measure of their own. They 
cannot do it, either now or next winter; and 
their leaders know it. They can investi- 
gate and destroy, but they are powerless to 
répair and restore. So it seems to me that 
the Senate did well to pass the caucus 
bill, poor as itis. It stops the quarreling 








over the currency question, unites the party 
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in favor of resumption in 1879, and opens 
the door to other legislation. A prominent 
Western representative, who has never 
fallen into the inflation current, was asked 
his opinion of the bill; and he replied: 
“ There’s nothing in it but a promise te re- 
deem long after we are gone from places of 
power. We say that somebody who suc- 
ceeds us shall pay gold for greenbacks. 
Nevertheless, the bare promise is some- 
thing. It is in the right direction and I 
shall vote for it.” A hundred other men in 
the House occupy his position. I asked 
Mr. Dawes, of the Ways and Means, hia 
view of the measure, and found that it did 
not materially differ from that I have told. 
He regards its passage asa sort of political 
necessity. Doubtiess he would greatly 
prefer a more explicit measure. For in- 
stance, the bill is silent in regard to the 
power of the Government to reissne the 
greenbacks called in, and I suppose that it 
was purposely so. No New Englander 
likes this feature of the bill; but so long as 
Mr. Bristow is at the head of the Treasury 
Department no greenbacks legally retired 
will be reissued. A cool-headed financier 
in the House was asked how long in bis 
opinion it would take under the bill to retire 
a hundred million of greenbacks, and his 
reply was: “ Fifty years.” 

The House has a “‘ recusant witness” on 

its hands. I refer to Mr. Irwin, the lobby 
agent of Pacific Mail in 1872. He is in 
acme respects the most’ remarkable witness 
ever brought before an investigating com- 
mittee, for he confesses at the start that the 
company put $750,000 into his hands to use 
in procuring the additional half million 
subsidy asked for. At allevents, Mr. Stock- 
well, the president of the company, did. It 
can easily be imagined that the curiosity of 
the committee was very keen at this point; 
but they were doomed to disappointment. 
“To whom was this large sum paid?” 
That question Mr. Irwin will not answer; 
and when the holidays are over he must ap- 
pear at the bar of the House and show why 
he should not be punished for contempt. 
Probably the facts will never be divulged, 
but it is evidert enough that the subsidy 
was purchased. Not that most of those who 
voted for it dreamed of the corruption con- 
nected with the enterprise, but nevertheless 
the power that put it through was that 
which comes from the liberal use of hard 
cash, 
And this is almost always the case with 
subsidy bills. Congress never passes one of 
them unless a deal of money is spent on the 
lobby, and sometimes I fear upon a few 
purchasable members. One good result 
comes from the Pacifie Mail investigation 
—the subsidy schemes are alldead. With 
such an example of rottenness held up be- 
fore the gaze of members, they won’t vote 
any more “guaranties” to railroads or sub- 
sidies to steamship lines. 

The Republican leaders say that the po- 
litical situation is rapidly improving and 
that the chances for the campaign of 1876 
areexcellent. There are certainly sone in- 
dications that the “tidal wave” has spent 
its force. Republicans arereuniting against 
the common enemy, and even at the White 
House there is a willingness to bend a little 
to popular opinion. If Gen. Grant would 
bid farewell to Mr. Robeson and Mr. De- 
Jano, and replace them with first-class Re- 
publicans—with real statesmen—he weuld 
do a great deal toward the salvation of 
Republicanism. Thereis, somehow, a slight 
odor of corruption clinging to the Adminis- 
tration. Perhaps it has not knowingly 
abetted any corrupt enterprise; but it has 
been the misfortune of the President to 
stand by and defend and retain in office too 
many men whom the people believe- cor- 
rupt. Tom Murphy, Collector Casey, of 
New Orleans, Mr. Shepherd, and dozens of 
others persons who hold or have held office 
under Gen. Grant have the reputation, per- 
haps unjustly, of not being pure men, and 
so long asthe President clings to them will 
his administration suffer in the popular 
estimation. 

There are indications of more trouble at 
New Orleans. The Democrats insist that 
the board of canvassers has meant from the 
start to count ina Republican and Kellogg 
legislature, for the sake in the present of 
carrying through certain schemes of the so- 
called ‘‘ Custom-house Ring” and to make 
sure of the vote of Louisiana in 1876 for the 
Republican presidential candidate. I doubt 
the truth of this grave accusation. So long 
as the President adheres to justice and law, 
the American people will stand by him; 
but if he uses his power to sustain wicked 
political cliques and earry states with (he 
army, he will be swept away by the — 





wind of the people’s wrath. ct W. 
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NOTICES. 


2” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

{2 All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

t@” No notice can be taken of anonymous cemmu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer: not ly for publicati but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

ta” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

¢” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW YEAR. 





Tue INDEPENDENT, having entered upon 
the twenty-seventh year of its journalistic 
history, greets its numerous readers one day 
in advance with the salutation of a Happy 
New Year. The old year is all but dead and 
thenew yearisjustathand. Thelapseof less 
than twenty-four hours will put the former 
with the years before the flood and inaugu- 
rate the opening dawn of the latter. The 
point of time at which the one retires and 
sinks to rest and the other enters upon its 
career is the moment at which the past and 
the future meet. We call it the present; yet 
it is no sooner present than past. It disap- 
pears in appearing. Its salutation is its 
farewell. One breath is alike its natal and 
its dying breath. It begins to be and in- 
stantly ceases. Strangely infinitesimal and 
strangely powerful is that little bond which 
joins the past and the future and links all 
the ages in a continuous bistory. Life is 
made up of such bonds and even eternity 
is not without them. 

The year 1874, now almost gone, has 
formed a part of ‘‘what men experience 
call.” What has it been? How has it 
passed? What report has it borne to 
Heaven? What monuments will it leave 
to tell its tale in the future? Could it be 
photographed on some spacious canvas, 80 
as to reveal itself tothe eye of thought-in 
all its hues, in all its detail, in all its joys 
and sorrows, in all its successes and failures, 
in all its complicated and varied scenes, 
and that, too, not in the history of one 
man merely, but of the total race, the pic- 
ture, though in. its contents composed of 
what we style common events, would seem 
too stupendous to be the record of a single 
year. The truth is, the feebleness of our 
faculties gives us but the feeblest grasp 
upon the past. We touch but here and 
there a~point aud leave the great mass 
alaong the things forgotten. And yet every 
man carries.stored upim his being, incar- 
nated into the very structure of his persou- 
al life, the fruits not only of his own past, 
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but largely of the world’s past. His pres- 
ent is a creation to which millions of agen- 
cies, bis own included, have lent their pow- 
er. The past creates the present. It bas 
taken the world ages of continwjus labor 
to make even the average man-of these 
United States in this nineteenth century. 

And how about the future—the future of 
the coming year and of other years to suc- 
ceed it? There is a future in time, and a 
greater one in eternity. Where the former 
ends the latter begins. They meet each 
other in that event which is the extreme 
point of time’s future and the frontier of 
eternity’s future. Over both Heaven hangs 
a deeper shade than over the past. We see 
more and can see more when we look back- 
ward than when we look forward. Memory 
heralds the past and faith prophesies of the 
future. No life is normal withoutboth. By 
the one we learn from the past and by the 
other we hope forthe future. Nosmall part 
of our joys and certainly the most potential 
motives and inspirations which incite to 
action are born of the future and rocked 
in its cradle. Faith in respect to this life is 
the substance of things hoped for and the 
evidence of things not seen, as truly as it is 
in respect to the next life. He who has no 
faith, sees nothing by faitb, and does noth- 
ing by faith, is an idiot. So he whose faith 
disowns all ‘‘ the title deeds of our pre- 
sum ptive heirship” to somethiog better than 
earth can furnish denies to himself the 
richest and purest comfort of faith. There 
is in things unseen and immaterial a realm 
of objects foretokened here to which faith 
instinctively repairs and in which it finds its 
choicest food. The man whose faith re- 
specis only those things that can be weighed 
in scales and computed by earthly measure- 
ments is to be pitied for his folly. 

But we are moralizing, perhaps preaching, 
over the old and the new year. So we are. 
Wemean todoso. The one impression we 
wish our readers to receive is that of joy- 
ous solemnity as they change the year and 
write their letters with a new date. Sensible 
that, as years succeed each other, time is 
flying and life wasting, and that soon all 
our earthly years will be numbered, we de- 
sire for ourselves and for others an earnest, 
sober, thoughtful, hopeful, and Christian 
use of life, as not only best here, but in- 
finitely best hereafter. 





THE PRESIDENTS MISSISSIPPI 
PROCLAMATION. 


We find it exceedingly difficult to see the 
wisdom or constitutional propriety of the 
President’s proclamation in reference to the 
Vicksburg riot. Itis quite true that the 
legislature of Mississippi, specially convened 
by Governor Ames, passed a resolution re- 
questing Federal help, and transmitted it in 
due form to the President. This, however, 
supplied only one of the conditions for the 
issue of a proclamation. The other and 
equally indispensable condition, as pre- 
scribed by the law of 1795, is that of ‘‘an 
insurrection in any*state against the gov- 
ernment thereof.” This clearly means not 
an insurrection merely anticipated or one 
either suppressed by state authority or at 
an end without such suppression, but an in- 
surrection actually existing and aimed at 
the government of thestate. Nothing short 
of this constitutes an occasion for Federal 
interference. The law assumes that all 
other disturbances of the public peace will 
and should be disposed of by the state 
itself. Itis only in the extreme case in 
which a state finds itself unable to perform 
the task that the law contemplates any 
action on the part of the General Govern- 
ment. 

It is very plainfrom the showing of all 
the reports in respect to the Vicksburg riot 
and slaughter that no such fact. has existed 
at all, and especially that it did not exist 
at the time when the proclamation was 
issued. The governor had taken no steps 
to suppress an insurrection. He had not 
called out the militia of the state. He had 
not goneto Vicksburg or seut any ofiger 
there to inquire iuto the facts or do any- 
thing to preserve the public peace, All 
that he did was to convene the legislature 
in a special session, and all that the legisla- 
ture did was summarily to invoke the aid «f 
the President. Manifestly, such a case, up- 
on its very face, isnot the one set forth in 
the law of 1795. The state authorities con- 








fess their utter and absolute imbecility in 
asking for any help until they had, at least, 
tested their own power and failed of suc- 
cess. The President might, perbaps, with 
propriety have sent a messenger to Missis- 
sippi to satisfy himself as to the facts; but 
at once to fulminate a proclamation seems 
to us inconsiderate and hasty. 

The whole disturbance was a purely local 
one, confined to a single city, or, at the 
most, to asingle county. At no time has 
it disputed the authority of the state, or 
offered the slightest resistance thereto, or in 
any way sought its subversion. The tax- 
payers of Vicksburg demanded that Sheriff 
Crosby, forreasons alleged, should resign 


his office. He did resign, and after this he - 


sent word into the surrounding country 
summoning the negroes to arms. They re- 
sponded to the summons, and some five or 
six hundred of them were marching toward 
the city of Vicksburgin battle array, with- 
out any authority of law. The white cit- 
izens of Vicksburg armed themselves and 
went out to meet them. A battle ensued, 
and the negroes were dispersed with a 
slaughter of some fifty or sixty of them. 
The entire proceedings, from beginning to 
end, while without authority of law, make 
a sad disclosure as to the state of society, 
at least, in Vicksburg and its neighborhood. 
Yet this isthe whole case—clearly a very 
proper one for the exercise of state author- 
ity, but not one which either calls for or 
justifies any interference onthe part of the 
Federal Government. 

If the President has been led to suppose 
that it is his prerogative to attend to every 
riot, or tumult, or even slaughter that may 
occur in any state, simply because its legis- 
lature or governor asks him to do so, then 
we advise him more carefully to study the 
law from which he derives his authority, or 
place at the head of the Department of 
Justice “‘ a meet person learned in the law,’ 
who will be likely to give him sound legal 
advice, 





VALE FULTON! 





WE record with pain the retirement of 
the Rev. Justin D. Fulton, D.D., from the 
editorship of The Outlook, formerly known 
as The Christian in the World. To say that 
this withdrawal makes a great vacancy in 
religious journalism is to say but little, It is 
more tothe point to add that the vacancy 
is one that can never befilled. There is no 
man in America who feels at once big 
enough and good enough to wear the mantle 
which the Doctor has just let drop. 

We shall miss the familiar full-faced cap- 
itals which on at least three different pages 
of this newspaper have announced ‘‘ Justin 
D. Fulton, D.D.,” as its editor and as the 
preacher of its weekly sermon. We do not, 
however, expect to miss those cordiakcom- 
mendations of Dr. Fulton and his work 
with which the columns of this paper have 
hitherto been filled. The fact that the paper 
belongs to somebody else will not, we are 
sure, hinder the Doctor from spreading be- 
fore the public those doings of his in which 
he takes so deep an interest and of which 
he is able to speak with so much greater 
appreciation than anybody else. Long be- 
fore he owned a newspaper he was in the 
habit of writing flattering editorial notices 
of himself for other journals, and the fact 
that The Outlook no longer bears his name 
may make this duty of bearing witness to 
himself in its colum’s a trifle less embar- 
rassing in the futur: 

The reason for ’ is retirement is given by 
the Doctor hims-if in his own impressive 
way: é 

“To the work of a pastor of a family 
church it was our ambition, on coming to 
Brooklyn, to consecrate our time and en- 
ergies. Circumstances over which we had 
no control made it our duty to give atten- 
tion to more public matters. It is, there- 
fore, with heartfelt pleasure we turn to our 
more legitimate work.” 

Wha Dr. Fulton means by this statement 
is thit he came to Brooklyn on purpose to 
start a newspaper. He wishes us to under- 
stand that it bas been his ambition for many 
years to consecrate his time and energies to 
the work of an editor. Atthe meeting of 


nis church in Boston when his resignation 
was accepted he expressly stated that ‘‘ he 
had told the Hanson-Place congregation 
that he would not leave the Temple for any 
church in America if it would start his 
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proposed new paper for him. If, however 
the society would not give him their assist. 
ance in this project, he should accept the 
call extended to him.” When his church 
refused to comply with this demand, he 
read his resignation, announcing that he 
should go to Brooklyn, where his news. 
paper would be established, and “ where 
he would receive the some advantages ag 
those possessed by Spurgeon.” It is plain, 
therefore, that a newspaper was to Fulton 
what the doctrine of justification by faith 
was to Luther; it was the articulus stan 
vel cadentis Fultonis. It was the pivot on 
which his leaving Boston turned. It wag 
the object for which he came to Brooklyn, 
And this is precisely what he wants us to un. 
derstand by the words quoted above. It may 
be objected that there is some sligit dig. 
crepancy between these words and the 
known facts of the case, to which we have 
referred; but that is wholly owing toa 
“strange use of language” which is char. 
acteristic of Dr. Fulton, by which he fre. 
quently seems to say that which is directly 
the opposite of the truth. 

The worst enemies of the Doctor will ad- 
mit that his career as a journalist bag 
been singularly successful. Few men 
in the profession have done more good than 
he hasdone. During the last year the ques- 
tion of Close Communion has been under 
constant discussion-in his denomination, 
and it is superfluous to say that Dr. Fulton 
has been in the thickest of the fight. The 
results thus far are tremendous gains for 
the Open Communionists all along the line. 
Every day brings new proof that the ritual- 
ism of the denomination is doomed; that 
the Baptist churches will not submit to 
ecclesiastical dictation and that there is to 
be liberty of judgment henceforth on the 
communion question. 

The late utterances on this subject of two 
men who have never been known as Open 
Communionists indicate the course of the 
current. President Robinson, of Brown 
University, speaking in Brooklyn, protests 
against the inquisitorial policy which the 
Long Island Association has tried to intro- 
duce, and pleads for charity and tolerance 
toward the Open Communionists; and the 
Rev. Dr. Bebrends, of Cleveland, one of the 
soundest and strongest young men of the 
denomination, preaches and publishes a 
sermon in which he claims for every true 
Christian, whether baptized or not, an “un. 
questioned, original, and inalienable right 
to a seat at the table, whenever and wher- 
ever it is spread.” The cogency and the 
courage of this sermon are simply grand 
and we cannot help thinking that it marks 
an epoch in the history of the Baptist 
churches. Dr. Behrends will find abundant 
response to his ringing words; and will 
have the satisfaction, if he lives yery long, 
of knowing that he has helped mightily to 
deliver the noble denomination to which he 
belongs from the bondage of a crippling 
usage, into the liberty wherewith Christ 
makes his people free. 

Itis in this fight for “soul liberty” in 
the Baptist body that Dr. Fulton has 
done such effective service. We doubt 
whether any hundred men in that body 
have contributed so much toward the 
demolition of the barriers that surround the 
communion-table as he has done. It is 
true that he bas been on the side of the 
strict communionists; and this is the fact 
which the Open Communionists must count 
as their crowning mercy. A man of his tem- 
perament, his manners, and his eccentric 
notions of veracity is a mighty aid to any 
good cause when he arrays himself against 
it. Dr. Fulton has gained one victory over 
the Open Communionists in Brooklyn that 
has been worth more to them than any 
dozen successes that they bave achieved for 
themselves, 

Weregret, therefore, to have him with 
draw from the proéession of journalism. 
We believe that he has a mission, and we 
are sorry that bissphere should be at all 
contracted. Pharaoh was no more ‘‘ raised 
up” for the deliverance of tne Israelites 
from Egypt thau was Fulton for the deliv- 
erance of the Baptists from Close Commu- 
nionism. His newspaper bas been one of 
his weapons in this good fight, and itis a 
pity that it should pass out of his hands. 

It is true, however, thas his newspaper 
has not amounted to much, and that he 





will still be able in his pulpit and in the 
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yarious ecclesiastical assemblies to promote 
by bis opposition the cause of the Liberal 
Baptists. To this service we affectionately 
exbort him, trusting that we may chronicle 
jp the next year more victories for him in 
the field where those triumpbs have been 
achieved which have added such odor to 
his name. 





JUSTICE TO ROMAN CATHOLICS. 





We take our information in reference to 
the Brattleboro (Vt.) school difficulty mainly 
from the Boston Pilot and it is not as com- 
plete as we could wish; but so far as we 
are informed the facts are these: Last sum- 
mer 120 children were expelled from the 
public schools of Brattleboro because they 
absented themselves one forenoon to attend 
mass on the festival of Corpus Christi. 
Children, so far as we know, are never ex- 
pelled from school for a single absence for 
which they bring or, for that matter, do 
not bring an excuse from their parents. In 
this case there was probably concerted 
action. The children had been directed by 
their priest to absent tl.emselves and mass 
had been arranged for the school hour. 
Permission had been asked for a general 
absence of these scholars, and it had been 
refused. The absence was, therefore, re- 
garded by the school committee as con- 
spiracy, and punisbed accordingly. Com- 
plaint was brought by the parents 
to the state Supreme Court; but the 
appeal was thrown out by Judge 
Wheeler. We gather, however, that, as a 
matter of grace, and not of right, the chil- 
dren were restored, after a brief absence. 
But not long ago—we don’t know just 

when—the feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, whatever that may mean, occurred; 
and the priest again ordered the children 
to come to mass during school hours. No 
doubt pains were taken, as before, to put 
the children in the position of conspirators 
if they went without excuse. At any rate, 

125 were absent, and were all immediately 

expelled. On the ground that Catholic 

children could not have equal religious 

rights in the public schools, the priest im- 

mediately set to work to provide them a 

separate school, and on the first Sunday 

evening he received subscriptions of $900 
from his 80 Catholic families. 

We do not need to inquire whether or not 
this difficulty wasshrewdly gotten up by the 


ecclesiastical authorities for the purpose of 


firing the Catholic heart with the necessary 
enthusiasm to start their own schools, 
though it looks a little like It. Wedo not 
remember that elsewhere Catholic children 
are required to leave school on these festival 
days, and it would seem that Sundays 
would supply them with quite as many 
masses in the year as their fathers attend. 
Nor do we need to ask whether an early or 
a late mass might not easily have been pro- 
vided, if it had been any object to avoid a 
collision. The priest may or may not have 
been sharp in the matter; but the cbildren 
and their parents were doubtless very con- 
scientious and felt that they ought to attend 
the religious service. The case is precisely 
that of a Seventh-Day Baptist, who will not 
allow his children to attend school on Sat- 
urday morning; or of the Brooklyn Pro- 
testants, who take their children out of 
school one day in May to attend their an- 
nual Sunday-school festival. Now, so far 
“+ we know, provision is invariably made 
* such cases. It would be considered not 
illegal, perhaps, but an intolerable outrage 
if the school authorities in Brooklyn should 
refuse to provide for such occasions, if of 
Tare occurrence. A religious service may 
Properly take place now and then on a week 
day, and it may properly take the best part 
of the day, and there is no reason why it 
May not require the attendance of school 
children, That this was such a case is to 
be presumed, and to us the school commit- 
tee appear to have been guilty of the crime 
of religious persecution, and certainly of the 
blunder of stepping into the trap set for 
them and completely disaffecting the Cath- 
olics of Brattleboro toward the American 
fysteun of public schdols. We heartily 
trugt the Catholics of that town will pursue 
the case to the last legal limits, till it shall 
be decided whether their children can be 
expelled for such an offense. Let us, howf 
ever, add that there appears here the indi- 
bation of @ desireon the part of the ‘priest: 
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unnecessarily to multiply holidays. He 
has discovered two in five montbs, which 
ought to be enough for the year. Perhaps 
the greatest curse of Spain or Italy is the 
thriftlessness which comes from having 
nearly half the weekdays holidays. A re- 
ligion which interferes with the six days of 
labor enjoined by the commandment is a 
curse to any people. Weare not sure but 
half adozen “holidays of obligation” might 
be made to interfere each year with school 
duties. On these days attendance at mass 
is obligatory, but no more obligatory than 
on Sunday, which is also a “holiday of 
obligation.” It is bad for the public 
schools; but we think the evil could be en- 
dured, and if permission were given to at- 
tend the majority would remain in school. 





FIRST JUST, THEN GENEROUS. 





‘* Bg just before you are generous” is 
maxim which is commonly leveled at the 
heads of persons who are more ready to 
bestow charities than to pay their debts. 
It may have a wider application. Indeed, 
generosity is more common than justice in 
these days. It is easier to get a favor done 
than it is to get your dues. There is some- 
thing meritorious in a gift. The payment 
of a debt receives no praise. 

The Christian law of love has been 
steadily gaining prevalence in the world 
and the whole structure of society has been 
changed by its influence. Now and then, 
asin the time of the Irish famine or the 
Chicago fire, we get an impressive illustra- 
tion of the extent to which it has molded 
the world’s thought and life. Such a re- 
sponse as that which came from all Chris- 
tendom to the cry of suffering from the 
burning city could never have been heard 
in the ages preceding the Christian Era. 
But this Christian sentiment, like every 
other good thing, is liable to exaggerations 
or perversions. Philanthropy gets to be 
the fashion, and is followed by some people 
like any other fasbion, with no sense of its 
proper meaning. Real benevolence seeks 
first to secure to every man his rights; after 
that to do him favors. Agift from one who 
refuses you your dues is an insult. 

It is easy to think of one who is popalar 
in the community where he lives on account 
of his generosity. ‘‘ There never lived in 
our town,” say his neighbors, ‘‘a man so 
free-banded and ready with his money. 
For every public improvement he pours it 
it out like water; to every case of need 
he opens his hand bountifully ; he is one ef 
the best fellowsin the world. He gave ten 
thousand dollars for our new church—twice 
as much as any other man in town.” Yet 
there are half a dozen poor working-wo 
men living in town who were in bis employ 
and to whom he was in debt when he failed 
a few years ago; and, though he has recov- 
ered his fortune, he has never remembered 
his creditors—not even these poor women. 
In his business he does not scruple to take 
unfair advantage of his rivals; in the most 
adroit way he assails their credit and under- 
mines their fortunes, The money which 
he gives away so freely is the reward of 
injustice. Yetit is not likely that this man 
means to be unjust. The sentiment of 
generosity has been developed in his nature 
more than the sentiment of justice. His 
standard of generosity. is high and his 
standard of justice is low. He finds within 
him a much stronger motive to bestow 
favors upon his neighbors than to give 
them their rights. 

Women of generous impulses and tender 
sensibilities, who are quick to respond to 
every call of suffering, often show them- 

selves utterly unable to apprebend the first 
principles of justice. By giving credit and 
currency to unfounded rumors, they often 
inflict the most grievous wrongs upon their 
neighbors. The right to have our privacy 
respected and the right to have the truth 
told about us when anything is said are 
among our most sacred rights. When thes 
are interfered with we are grievously 
wronged. No injustice that we suffer is 
more bitter. Yet these wrongs are daily 
inflicted upon their neighbors by men and 
women who are generous to a fault, 
In the management of children gener- 
osity is often, by a great mistake, made to 
supplant justice. The most indulgent 
parents are sometimes the most unjust in 
‘the treatment of their children. They be- 





the same time they often exact whet the 
children cannot render, and hastily and 
bitterly reprove them when they are not to 
blame. These parents ought to know that 
their children have a nice sense of justice, 
and that a wrongtivae to a child is but 
poorly recompensed by some effusive kind- 
ness following. The visiting of parental 
piques and perplexities upon the children, 
who have not offended in anything, is too 
common. Many a thoughtful child is hurt 
beyond healing by such unjust treatment. 
Most congregations would rather be gen- 
erous than justto their ministers. They 
like to give him a scanty salary and eke it 
out with a donation. It is easier to give 
the additional amount as donation than as 
salary. This plan is undoubtedly good for 
the minister in some respects. It keeps 
him humble. It reminds him that he is 
dependent on the charities of his parishion- 
ers for his daily bread. And it is good for 
the people,too. They find great satisfaction 
in the thought that they have not only paid 
their minister all that they promised; but 
that they have also, out of their mere good 
pleasure, bestowed upon him a handsome 
gift. As a device for putting down the par- 
son and setting up the parishioner nothing 
superior to this has ever been devised. 

On the whole, it may be well to inquire 
whether the tendency of our Christian ethics 
has not lately been to exaggerate benev- 
olence and depreciate righteousness, and 
whether the truth taught would not be more 
rightly divided if a little more empbasis 
were laid upon justice asa primary attri- 
bute in the human as well as in the divine 
character. 


Editorial Rotes. 


THe Observer says: 
‘* We have no evidence, we do not hope to 
see any, and we do not sympathize with the 
ionalist in its great joy on seeing evi- 
dence that the Orthodox are chunging ground 
and going toward the Unitarians.’ 
Why not? Did any rupture ever occur on a 
purely doctrinal issue ina religious denomina- 
tion in which both sides did not exaggerate 
the positions for which they were contending? 
Was not Puritanism a somewhat overstated 
protest against liturgies and the episcopate? 
Are not the descendants of the Puritans ‘‘ goe 
ing toward’’ the Episcopalians in their enjoy- 
ment of music and art, in their observance of 
Christmas, in their resort to forms of congre- 
gational worship; and is this movement alto- 
gether to be deplored? When two disputants 
are tugging at opposite ends of an argument, 
if the bond that unites them happens to break, 
they are likely to fly notonly from each other, 
but from the reconciling truth. We are far 
from wishing that “the Orthodox”’ should 
surrender any essential truth for the sake of 
union with Unitarians; but we have no doubt 
that many of the statements of truth at which 
the Unitarians revolted were extreme and in- 
defensible stat ts—stat ts that ought 
to have been abandoned and that have been 
abandoned. We are quite willing to see “the 
Orthodox” go away from their old errors and 
absurdities in the direction of the simple truth 
of the Gospel, even if that should take them 
a very little way ‘‘ toward the Unitarians,” 





We have not been faithful enough, though 
we know no other religious paper that has been 
as faithful, in denouncing the abomination of 
Oneida Communism. Is it so interesting, so 
curious, so fascinating a social phenomenon 
that our newspapers can never tire of describ- 
ing and admiring the less gross phases of the 
Community, while omitting and glossing over 
the grossness of its sexual promiscuity, and 
that the grounds and buildings have become a 
favorite resort for pic-nics for young people and 
old, and even for Sunday-schools? We heartily 
thank the Presbyterian Synod of Central New 
York for unanimously adopting and publishing 
a vigorous protest against this school of social 
vice. Thisis just what synods and associa- 
tions and conferences and conventions are 
made for—to teach people to “abhor that 
which: is evil” and ‘cleave to that 
which is good.’? There is hardly a word 
uttered by the Synod which we would not en- 
dorse. Do the Christian people in New York 
understand it, that there exists in the exact 
center of their state a body cf people who not 
merely teach that marriage isa sin, but who 
absolutely provide for the cohabitation of each 
and every female member with each and every 
male member, thus combining polyandry with 
polygamy; a commuuity which avoids equally 
promiscnous births only by a system very like 
that-to which a son of Judah has given his 
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stow upon them favors in profusion; but at of children the methods which farmers employ 


in the breeding of calves? Are we willing to 
have Congress make and the President employ 
laws against polygamy away off in Utah, while 
a system a thousandfold worse is flourishing 
and boasting itself in the very heart of the 
proud Empire State? For one, we shall bave 
vo hot word against Mormonism that shall not 
be accompanied by a hotter one against the 
community at Oneida, N. Y., and its branch at 
Wallingford, Conn. 


THE long delay of the Louisiana returning 
board of canvassers, extending over a period 
of nearly two months, taken in connection 
with the result at last arrived at, has an ex- 
ceedingly suspicions look. The original re- 
turns, as received and compiled by the clerks 
of the board, showed that the Democrats had 
elected seventy members tothe legislature and 
the Republicans forty-one, giving the former a 
majority of twenty-nine. It was a conceded 
fact soon after the election, which hardly any 
one ventured to dispute, that the Democrats 
had carried the state; and yet the returning 
board, after the labor of about two months, 
has so manipulated these returns as to give in 
the new legislature fifty-four Republic- 
aD members to fifty-two Democrats, showing 
& Majority of two for the former. The mag- 
nitude of the change and the length of time 
taken to accomplish it, viewed in the light of 
the process by which the result has been 
reached, leave scarcely a doubt that the pre- 
tended canvass is a gross fraud, resorted to for 
the purpose of sustaining the Kellogg govern- 
ment. Such a method of cheating the people 
out of the legitimate fruits of an election is 
worthy only of the cause that demands it. It 
is ashame to this country that such a rotten 
and iniquitous concern should rest for its maiz 
support on the military arm of the General 
Government. Wetrust the people will have 
the good sense not to change the issue by re 
sorting to deeds of violence. In due season 
public sentiment will bring a redress for the 
wrongs of Louisiana. 


WHEN a raffian attacks a peaceable man and 
suffers for it we feel no call to descant on the 
preciousness of buman life. We cannot say 
that we are greatly grieved that Mr. Byerly 
was killed by Mr. Warmoth, aud we are rather 
inclined to reprehend Mr. Warmoth for pre- 
varicating so far as to represent that his assail- 
ant fell on the knife, when, in fact, six stabs 
prove that blows were given. What is, how- 
ever, of interest beyond the ruffianly state of 
society illustrated by the occurrence is the 
phenomenon of ex-Governor Warmoth again 
appearing as the chempion of the equal righta 
of negroes to seats in the street-cars, and that 
his defense of them was the occasion of the 
attack made upon him. We would have the 
lines drawn very sharply between those whe 
favor and those who oppose justice to our col- 
ored citizens, and we are delighted that War- 
moth, old Republican that he is, is ready to 
stand in these days of White Leagues on the 
right side. It isin the state, and not in Con- 
gress, that this battle of civil rights must be 
fought, and the city whose school-boys have 
been allowed to make a forcible attack ona 
public schoo) building and drive the colored 
girls out of it is a good place to make the 
stand. 


Tue fact that two of the amendments to the 
constitution of this state, recently approved by 
the people, were not previously concurred in 
by two successive legislatures has raised the 
question whether they have been constiiution- 
ally adopted. On this point Mr. Charles 
O’Conor, of this city, has published a long iet- 
ter in The Tribune, giving the following con- 
clusion : 

“It follows that the constitutional provis-» 
ions of 1846 on this subject and the legislative 
action of 1873 may be entirely disregarded, the 
amendments being perfectly regular without 
them. ‘The act for submission passed in 1874, 
together with the subsequent popular approval, 
suffices to establish the amendments.” 

Mr. O’Conor’s legal eminence deservedly en- 
titles his opinion to great welght. There are, 
however, two facts in the case which seem to 
us fatal to his conclusiou. The constitution 
of this state, in providing for its own amend- 
ment without the trouble of a constitutional 
convention, distinctly requires that any 
amendment or amendments, before being 
submitted to the people, shall receive the 
affirmative vote of two successive legislatures. 
Two of the amendments recently ratified by 
the people have not received such a vote, 
They were adopted by the last legislature only, 
and not also by the one preceding. These 
facta we regard as very much stronger than 
Mr. O’Conor’s logic. Indeed, the logic, if it 
prove anything, proves that a positive consti- 
tutional provision is of no binding authority, 
and that action in direct violation of it is just 
as valid as action in conformity with it. We 
are not prepared for such a conelusion, even 
when put forth by Mr. O’Conor. The case is 
not one where the constitution is silent, but 
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legislature has not conformed to its express 
requirements. In some way the opinion of the 
Court of Appeals ought to be had upon the 
subject. 


Tue years are taking them away, so that very 
few are now left. Gerrit Smith, whe died last 
Monday afternoon, in his seventy-eighth year, 
was one of the noblest of the band of early 
Abolitionists, He inherited a massive frame, 
a strong mind, and an immense landed prop- 
erty, all of which gave him a magnificent per- 
sonal advantage that he was not slow to use in 
support of every unpopular reform, whether 
political or social. He had his own opinions 
on every évil and was ready with plans for 
their removal, to accomplish which he was 
willing to expend his wealth. He was not the 
most practical of men; and, when the Liberty 
party nominated John P. Hale for President, in 
1848, he was among those who feared that the 
nomination was acompromise, and formed the 
Liberty League, by which he was nominated 
for the Presidency, though we do not semem 
ber that he received enough votes co be 
counted. He will long have an honorable 
place in the history “4 American reforms. 





Tue arrival of King Kalakaua in New York 
happened at a very favorable season; for it 
was in the midst of the holidays, when the 
great city puts on its most festive appearance 
and is disposed to be showy and hospitable and 
good-natured. His Majesty of Honolulu is a 
greater king than even the Shah of Persia, who 
is, in comparison, & parvenu and a savage. 
The other monarchs of the earth, who repre- 
sent the Hohenzollerns, the Guelphs, the Bour- 
bons, the Hapsburgs, and the Romanoffs are 
mushrooms compared with King Kalakaua, 
who is descended from a line of Darwinian 
kings, whose origin is shrouded in the im- 
penetrable mists of antiquity. King Kala- 
kaua is a Christian gentleman, a perfectly 
decorous person, who speaks good En- 
glish; and yet his great-grandfather was a 
pagan, a savage who had never seen the face of 
a white man. As Speaker Blaine said to him, 
in welcoming him to the Capitol, he is the 
first kingly visitor who has come to us from 
the West, and he represents in his own person 
the two extremes of human society. Such a 
visitor may well be received by us with all 
marks of respect, and it is only necessary to 
remember what he typifies to get rid of all 
the comical aspects of his visit, which may 
render the grave homage paid him by our 
civic authorities incongruous, when eontrasted 
with the fact that he is the monarch of only 
sixty thousand subjects. The chairman of the 
aldermanic committee of reception being him- 
self a Roman Catholic, the King was taken on 
Sunday to one of the churches of that faith to 
hear mass, although he is a Protestant and 
owes his civilization to American Protestant- 
ism, and he visited no other place of worship. 
Hila Majesty has not only been made a holiday 
shew for our people; but all our public shows 
have been visited by him, and he will leave 
New York with the feeling that we devote our- 
sejwes mainly to the business of shows and 
festivals. 


“ne following questions come to us from a 
coantry parish in Connecticut : 

* Taking it for granted that the poor are to 
heye the Gospel preached to them, and that 
the Gospel of our dear Lord and Saviour is or 
exght to be the freest of all things in this 
world, 

“* First, Would it be right for a society’s 
committee to assess the slips in church at a 
rate sufficient to meet all expenses of the 
society for the year, and then, in addition to the 
assessment, draw up a writing and require 
every one who bought 8 slip to subscribe to it, 
as follows: 

‘We the undersigned do by these presents 
agree to pay at the end of the year our in- 
dividual proportionate part of whatever 
amount of money may be required to meet all 
indebtedness of this society ’? 

* Second, Can a society’s committee have or be 
invested with any legal or moral right to re- 
quire people not only to pay the assessment 
price of slips, but to demand that every one who 
should buy a slip in church shall also sub- 
scribe to the above writing or have no seat in 
ehurch ?” 

All things are lawful for apostles and 
church committees; but some things are not 
expedient. There is no doubt that a commit- 
tee can be invested by a vote of the parish with 
the legal right to do what our correspondent 
describes, but it is quite doubtful whether it 
would be wise to exercise such power. To say 
thata man sball not have a seat in church 
unless he will pay for it is to adopt a principle 
which we dislike. To require each pewholder 


to bind himself to pay his proportion of any 
deficit that may arise is only carrying the 
same principle a little further. Every church 
that selis er rents its pews isa close corpora- 
tion, and its methods of raising revenue must, 
to some extent conflict with the only right 
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pledges, nor in levying assessments, nor in 
selling pews, nor in renting them. So far as 
one of these methods may be necessary it is 
only an account of the stinginess of the saints, 
We believe in making the c es free, and in 
defraying the expenses by free gifts of the 
worshipers; and it seems to us an awful com- 
mentary on the Christianity of the period to say 
that the thing can’t be done. 


Ir seems to be true that the Pope actually 
did describe Mr. Gladstone as ‘‘a viper assail- 
ing the bark of St. Peter.” We are, therefore, 
compelled to seek some explanation of this 
remarkable language. If the figure, as at first 
seems probable, is partly nautical, it must be 
that the bark of St. Peter is aground, for 
vipers do not, we believe, inhabit the deep. 
But it maybe that His Holiness used the fig- 
ure ina canine sense, as suggesting that the 
loss of the temporal power bad drawn the teeth 
of St. Peter, so that his bite is now no longer 
to be feared, and there is nothing but his bark 
for his enemies to assail. Or, and perhaps this is 
the more rational exegesis, the word bark is used 
in this figure to describe the cuticular covering 
of St. Peter, and the insinuation may be that 
the wound inflicted by this viper is only skin 
deep. The exegesis is somewhat difficult, owing 
to the fact that the supremacy of the Pope in- 
volves his superiority to rhetorical as well as 
ecclesiastical canons. The passage in liter- 
ature most closely analogous to this utterance 
of the Pope is that speech of the American 
congressman : ‘‘Mr. Speaker, I smell a rat; I 
see it brewing in the storm; but, please 
heaven, I'll nip it in the bud.” . 


We notice that considerable efforts have 
been making for a year or two past in the ex- 
treme East for the moral and religious welfare 
of the sailors connected with our naval squad- 
rons and mercantile marine, The Shanghae 
Temperance Hall led the way, perhaps, and has 
done a vast amount of good. Its example has 
been imitated in Nagasaki and Yokohama. 
The Total Abstinence Society of Japan owns a 
handsome building in Yokohama, which con- 
tains reading-room, kitchen, dining-hall, and 
provision for billiards and other exercise 
games. Over 80 cases of men sayed from 
drunkenness and ruin are known and a vast 
change for the better is seen in the settlement. 
If this goes on, we may hope that the Jap- 
avesé lower classes will have occasion to 
change their name for sailor. It is a fact not 
very complimentary to the habits of sailors 
that their oaths have given them their designa. 
tion all over the world. As in the days of 
Joan of Arc the Englishmen in France were 
dubbed goddams, and in the French Asiatic 
colonies the naval and military civilizers of 
la belle France are called the Sacre or Mon dieu 
people, so the Coolies about Yokohama always 
speak of sailors as the Dam-mure-eyes, or, in the 
fuller form of the Yokobama dialect the Dam- 
mure-eyes-hito, And this profane class is to 
them the type of foreign Christian civilization, 


...-Dean Stanley preached a sermon the 
other day at Oxford on the development the- 
ory, in which he insisted upon the duality of 
man’s nature, and seemed to concede that the 
hypotkesis of evolution might well ‘enough 
account for the physical nature ef man. Though 
the chronology of Genesis had been given up, 
it was not, he said, possible to go much fur- 
ther toward a true theory of the origin of the 
race than the Author of that book gave when he 
called the first man Adam [red earth], or than 
St. Paul did when, following Genesis, he said 
**the first man was of theearth earthy.”” ‘*To 
deny development,” said the Dean, ‘‘is against 
all analogy and would make man of all crea- 
tures the most miserable.” The drift of his 
sermon was “ that natural selection is the first 
antecedent of moral and spiritual selection, the 
kind of the selecting agency itself rising con- 
currently with the type of the result.” One of 
these days, perhaps, Darwinism will be seen to 
be the confirmation of Calvinism, and natural 
selection only the doctrine of election on the 
material side. 

..--President Smith, of Dartmouth College, 
by no means expresses the unanimous opinion 
and desire of the officers of Congregational 
colleges when he denies and deprecates a 
growing approximation and affiliation of the 
Congregational and Unitarian bodies. A pro- 
fessor not without reputation, connected with 
a college considerably less than a hundred 
miles from Hanover, after expressing the great 
gratification with which he has read the 
articles in THz INDEPENDENT on the subject, 
thus writes us: 


“‘Unitarianism was a secession from the Old 
School Calvinism. Had there been no separa- 
tion before about 1840, is it not likely the New 
School theology would have satisfied the more 
liberal ideas of the advanced leaders? In 
other words, was not the Unitarian secession 
nearly the same movement among the Con- 
gregationalists as the New School movement 
was among the Presbyterians, only with an 
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----In publishing to-day the latest poem 
from the pen of William Cullen Bryant we 
would take the opportunity to call attention to 
the fact, unprecedented in the history of litera- 
ture, that its author has been before the public 
for over seventy years as a writer of poetry. 
His first verses were published in a local paper 
before he was ten years old, and along political 
poem of his appeared nearly as long ago. Not 
even Guizot’s life covered so long a period of 
literary activity. We think our readers will 
agree with us in wishing that he might devate 
more of that time to Polyhymnia which it is re- 
ported that he is yielding to the Muse of His- 
tory. 

.... The Index says that the Christian Amend- 
mentites ‘‘are to-day the POLITICAL BRAIN of 
the Christian Church.’’ Exactly! But the 
Christian Church does not draw its inspiration 
from anybody’s “ political brain.” The Index 
and The Christian Statesman are entirly agreed 
in their skepticism concerning spiritual forces, 
and in their belief that Christianity cannot 
endure unless it is maintained by ballots and 
bayonets. But those who believe that it is not 
by might nor by power, but by the spirit of the 
Lord of Hosts that the world is to be won to 
Christ, have no use for the “ political brain” 
of the Amendmentites. 


..». We are sorry for our mistake, but we do 
not accuse ourselves of negligence in suppos- 
ing that the article which we published three 
weeks ago from the pen of Audubon had never 
seen the light. It had never been printed in 
this country, but is included ina Scotch edi- 
tion of Aug ubon’s ‘Ornithological Biography.” 
We received the article from one of our con- 
tributors, and both he and the late Mrs. Au- 
dubon, from whom he received it, supposed it 
had never been printed. We thank the corre- 
spondent of The Congregationalist for discover- 
ing the mistake. 


«eee The Methodist, which has lately started a 
column of Brief Religious Notes, receives the 
following from a correspondent: 

“Many of our people are saying: ‘Why 
don’t our Methodist papers give us more mis- 
sionary intelligence?’ They want their family 
religious paper to give them the religious 
news of the world ; but how few of them—TZhe 
Advocates,for instance, excepting the Northern— 
doit. Many prefer Tas INDEPENDENT, which 
contains two columns weekly of missionary in- 
telligence. Iam surprised, f am sad that so 
little space is devoted to the great missionary 
interests in our church papers. I hail your 
new department with joy.” 

..».President Robinson, of Brown Univers- 
ity, the other day, in an address not otherwise 
quite so boastful, claimed that *‘ the two fore- 
most biblical scholars of this land were Bap- 
tists.””, The Baptist denomination has two or 
three very prominent biblical scholars, not 
easily surpassed; but such a claim is so un- 
gracious that it might tempt us to say that 
there are other excellent biblical scholars 
who would hardly take a lower rank, and over 
whom Professors Hackett and Conant would 
not wish to claim pre-eminence, 


«ee What does The Evangelist mean by this 
cemment upon the calling in of the police the 
other evening to protect Dr. Talmage in his 
bombardment of the theaters from violence, 
which was said to have been threatened ? 

** Remembering, however, that the blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the Church, and 
that no great reform is effected without serious 
cost, even the loss of blood, and sometimes of 
life itself, some may be disposed to regret that 
too effectual precautions were taken for the 
best results from ®& purely moral point of 
view.” 

.-».dudgment was entered against Dr. Por- 
teous in the Brooklyn City Court the other day 
for $828.17, the amount of an old British debt 
that has followed him across the ocean. To 
such persecutions the saints in all ages have 
been subjected. By the way, it was happily 
suggested the other day, in view of the fact 
that a dance is ene of his stated services, that 
a good name for his church would be ‘The 
Church of 8t. Vitus.” 


.... Zhe Churchman, which was never known 
to see anything good in the ancestral: polity of 
New England, announces an ecclesiastical dis- 
covery of some importance. It is that ‘the 
Puritan effort to suppress Christmas ” was not 
due to any special objection to festivals, but 
to “a system of doctrines which had ceased to 
regard the incarnation as a fact for the heart 
of man to rejoice in.” How is that, Dr. Dex- 
ter? 

--..-Dr. Behrends thinks it is a perversion of 
the Lord’s Supper ‘‘ when the ordinance is so 
hedged and barred as to make it a test or ex- 
pression of ecclesiastical fellowship and @ club 
of protest with which to protect the fold from in- 
vasion.” The Italics are ours, The Hxaminer 
and Chronicle will please take notice that Dr. 
Behrends has taken this cudgel out of the 
hands of THs INDEPENDENT. 

.».eOur readers will find on page 12 the 
Washington letters of D. W. B. and Mrs. Mary 
Clemmer. The latter has dropped the name 
of Ames since a decree of divorce has been 
granted to her husband on the ground of de- 
sertion—no other complaint baving been 
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brooght by either party. Those that know the 
circumstances respect her none the less. 


....The Christian Leader, which has been 
edited very creditably by Mr. Graham McAdam 
since the withdrawal of Mr. Atwood, has been 
sold by the committee of the New York Uni- 
versalist Convocation toa firm in Utica and 
will be issued henceforth from that city. The 
Rev. Charles F. Lee will be the managing 
editor. 


....The sermon of the Rey. Dr. Behrends, 
elsewhere refefred to, will give the Watchman 
and Reflector another chance to define its posi- 
tion. Isn’t it a good time now for this courage- 
ous Watchman—if the spirit of a man is really 
in him—to come out from under the bed? 


....Next week we hope to publish the con- 
cluding and most important portion of the 
Rev. Edward Abbott’s discussion of the mutual 
approximation of Orthodoxy and Unitarian- 
ism. Se thorough and convincing an argument 
must attract attention. 


...-President Rc >binson, of Brown Universi- 
ty, is talked of as the next United States sen. 
ator from Rhode Is!and: From that little Co- 
lossus of Rhode I:land, William Sprague, to 
President Robinso1 would be a step upward 
surely. og 


....The Post-office has been removed from 
the Old South church ia Boston, and the pro- 
prietors are now waiting the decision of the 
supreme court upon the question of permitting 
its sale. 

....“The Modesty of Infidelity,” in The 
Christian Intelligencer, is the cleverest editorial 
we have found among our religious exchang 
of last week. , 


Religions Putelligence. 





Tue following letter of Father Hyacinthe 
to the people of Geneva marks a new departure 
of the great Carmelite. The first service of his 
new free church, held in the largest public 
hall to be obtained in the city, was well at- 
tended and the people of Geneva bave mani- 
fested a deep interest in his work: 


“J yield to the appeals which have been 
made to me by members of Catholic families 
in transferring to a public edifice the religious 
services that I have held for the past three 
months at my own house. 

“In renouncing the official functions that I 
performed in Geneva, my devotion, and I may 
say my Christian love, has in no way dimin- 
ished for those souls who in this crisis of 
faith have appealed to my ministry. 

“Jt is no new work that I undertake; it is 
but the continuation of that which I com- 
menced here nearly two years ago, and in the 
same spirit in which I commenced it. I am 
less disposed than ever to confound with 
Catholicism the system of gross superstition 
and the violent yet weak policy which the 
Ultramontanes give us under that name. And 
I am also less inclined than ever to covenant 
with political arbitration or infidelity. I re- 
main faithful to the religious programme of 
those Catholics who throughout Europe have 
refused to adhere to the pseudo-Council of the 
Vatican, and who have at the same time 
claimed disciplinary reforms, which have for 
so long a time been necessary, but now have 
become urgent. . 

‘*T hope that the more profound and impar- 
tial study of those points which separate 
Christians will lead to a progressing reconcilia- 
tion, and, by the mercy of God, to a unity (I 
do not say uniformity) that will be their 
strength against the constantly augmenting 
encroachment of skepticism and immorality. 

‘The separation of the church and state has 
never been with me an absolute principle. J 
have only demanded it now because, in my 
opinion, in the present circumstances here in 
Geneva, it is the only way to protect the liberty 
and dignity of conscience and of the church—at 
least, in the manner in which I conceive they 
should be. The immediate future will prove if 
Iam wrong ornot. In any case, it is well that 
the attempt should be made, and made, by pref- 
erence, in the midst of the democracy of Ge 
neva, which, we believe, in spite of what is said 
to the contrary, will remain liberal. 

“* We commence this work—my friends and 
I—without any material resource whatever. 
But we are ready to make sacrifices, and we 
hope that the generous sympathy of those who 
are interested ina real reform in the Catholic 
Church will come to our aid, from far as from 
near. 

“The Scripture speaks of those who ‘ disdain 
the day of small beginnings’ ; but the disciple of 
the Gospel will not be misled by this error, for 
he knows that to be founded in the strength of 
God all Christian work must be founded in the 
eer: Hyacirrae Lorsoy.” | 

aee-Dr. Behrends’s position on the Com: 
munion question, to which reference is made 
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right at the Lord’s table. The Doctor 
ea ob his views of the relation of the 
wrioances be could not invite an unimmersed 
to the table; he does not invite any- 
put he strongly says that if any Pedo- 
chances to be present in his church at 
the celebration of the Supper, and desires to 
te, he hopes he will do so. He con- 


podys 


tipnes: 

wand if, in the providence of God, I should 
cast, a8 80 Many men frequently are, where 
veoald find myself in a church not of my own 
iO. and the same inward yearning should 
to my heart, I should most assuredly use 
onal liberty, denying most emphatic- 
the authority of any body of men to call 
to account. Only I should use this my 
y not as an occasion to the flesh, not in 
onder to be seen of men, to be praised or 
in public or private, or to gain & 
temporary and hollow notoriety, but as unto 

wy Master who seeth insecret.’’ 
While insisting upon this right, however, Dr. 
pebrends declares that he will “ hold it in 
sbeyance to what may be called the ‘common 
nw” of the Baptist churches, and keep it 
ugpder such wise control as to provoke no un- 
necessary agitation.” The sermon is printed 
infull in The Examiner and Chronicle and is 
plished as a pamphlet. We hope it will 
have a circulation as large as that of Mr. Glad- 


stone. 


...-Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet was selling, at 
the latest mail advices from England, at the 
nite of 7,000 copies daily. The Spectator crit- 
{eises him for having issued a cheap edition of 
i,seeming to regard this as au approach to 
demagoguism, which is certainly putting avery 
fine point upon it. Mr. Gladstone is receiving 
addresses of thanks from many Nonconformist 
bodies. The Duke of Somerset, referring in a 
speech to the Vatican decrees, recited the fol- 
lowing good story: 

“JT recollect reading in Bishop Burnet’s his- 
tory that when he went to Rome he called upon 

Queen Christina, who was a very remarkable 
lady. She had adopted the Roman Catholic 
faith, having been a violent Protestant and the 
daughter of the great Protestant defender of 
Europe, and she had lived twenty years in 
Rome. Bishop Burvet, who was rather a busy- 
body, called upon Christina to inquire bow it 
was she had come to believe in the infallibility 
of the Pope. The Queen did not refuse to 
answer him; but, on the contrary, was quite 
ready to discuss the matter. She did not think 
much about infallibility, but she had an idea 
that somehow or other the Pope had supernat- 
ural assistance ; because, said she, ‘ Ihave lived 
here 8 long time now and have known four 
Popes, and they wereall four such consummate 
fools that if they had not had sapervatural 
assistance I don’t see how they could have got 
on.’ If Queen Christina had lived in these 
days, I think she would have said there were 
still instances of consummate folly on the part 
of the Popedom; but at the same time she 
would have expressed her doubts whether the 
= assistance had not been with- 
rawn. 


....The Chilian Legislature, duriog its last 
session, made several changes in the constitu- 
tion, among which was the adoption of a clause 
affecting the discipline of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Under penalty the promulgation of 
Papal bulls inciting to sedition was forbidden. 
An effort was made to effect a complete sep- 
aration between Church and state; but this 
failed temporarily, and the clause limiting the 
power of the Church in the administration of 
discipline was the only important legislation 
affecting ecclesiastical affairs. This has, how- 
ever, 80 irritated the Catholic authorities that 
they have excommunicated the President of 
Chili, with his ministers and.several members 
of his council and a long list of senators and 
deputies. The resul#of this act is foreshad- 
owed by the Government organ as follows: 

“It is useless to retaliate with unworthy 
provocations or sterile acts of revenge. The 
true, effectual, and only solution is perfectly 
obvious—separation of Church and state as 
quickly and as completely as possible, and 
especially reform of the laws affecting the 
civil rights of the subject, even to the extent 
of totally depriving the ecclesiastical author- 
ities of all power of injuring the citizen in his 
civil rights and of placing such rights under 


the exclusive jurisdiction and protection of the 
lay tribunals.’ 


-...Certain countesses of Westphalia sent 
an address to the imprisoned Bishop of Pader- 
born, for which they Were fined by the govern- 
ment. Upon this a few English Catholic 
ladies paid a visit of congratulation to the 
countesses who had been punished, and on 
their arrival the mansions of the Catholic 
nobility were decorated with flags. At the last 
accounts the husbands who hung out the flags 
had not been imprisoned ; but it would seem 
that logically they ought to be. The incident 
illustrates the bitterness of the quarrel be- 
tween Catholics and the German Government. 
++e-The consistory which was to be held for 
the creation of cardinals is deferred till after 
Easter. We trust that the Abbé MacMas- 
ter will wait patiently....The organ of the 
Jesuits in Rome, the Voce Della Verita, referring 
to Lord Acton’s declaration of bis continued 
attachment to the Church, observed that 
Lather, Ifke Déllinger, ‘while writing stuff 

& the fire against the Pope, boasted 
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made short work with Luther, as did Monsig- 
nor Scherr, Archbishop of Munich, with 
Déllinger. The journal, therefore, recom- 
mends Lord Acton to look to it that the same 
thing does not happen to him. 


....Mr. Mackonochie, the English Ritualist, 
who twice before has been punished for an in- 
fraction of the ritual, has now come to grief 
again. The charges were that he had used 
lighted candles upon the altar when they were 
not needed to give light; that he had elevated 
the paten and the cup (not proved); that he 
had taken partin processions in the church 
“in which there was a lady on a crescent as 
the Virgin Mary’’; that he had used the sign 
of the cross and had kissed the Prayer 
Book; that he had used wafer bread in 
the eucharist, had stood on the west side 
of the communion table, and had worn 
priestly vestments. On most of these charges 
the Dean of Arches, Sir R. Phillimore, ad- 
judged him to be guilty and suspended him 
for six weeks. The Spectator thinks that, inas- 
much as the penalty of his last offense was 
three months’ suspension, the present judgment 
of the court is very lenient, and insists that a 
determined offender like Mr. Mackonochie 
would be a very good man to make an exam- 
ple of. ‘The case has been carried up on appeal 
to the Privy Council. 


.... Zhe Freeman’s Journal is arguing that the 
Pope’s Encyclical addressed August 18th, 1864, 
to the archbishops and bishops of Bavaria 
clearly prohibits Catholic parents from sending 
their children to public schools such as ours 
in the United States. The same journal is 
horrified because Mayor Kelley, of Richmond, 
after defending the public schools of the coun- 
try in THe InDBPENDENT, has not only been re- 
elected president of the Catholic Union of the 
United States, but also recognized as a “‘ prac- 
tical Catholic” by Bishop Gibbons, of Rich- 
mond, and by Archbishop Bayley. The latter 
prelate, after the Catholic Union had again 
chosen Mayor Keiley as its presiding officer, 
“pave that body, with its president, his epis- 
copal blessing and said n> word of censure on 
anything it had done.’? The fact that a man 
who has uttered sentimen’s like those of the 
mayor of Richmond on the school question 
should be suffered to escepe the open censure 
of the Catholic Church seems to the /ournal 
‘* most intolerable and not to be endured.” 


...-Hitebcock Hall, the new quarters of the 
Congregational Library, in the Congregational 
House, Boston, was dedicated last week, with 
interesting exercises. The room isan oval of 
about 43x60 feet and is 40 feet high from the 
floor to the ceiling. This hight is divided by 
four balconies into five divisions, each having 
ten alcoves. It has already 8,284 ruoning feet 
of shelving, with a eapacity for 75,000 volumes. 
When shelved to its fall capacity, it can receive 
nearly 50,000 volumes more. The library of 
the association, numberiug 20,000 bound vol- 
umes and 7,000 pamphlets, will immediately 
be placed on the shelves; also the missionary 
library of the American Board, which numbers 
about 7,000 volumes. Dr. Dexter in his ad- 
dress urged that every Congregational author 
ought to furnish one copy of every book or 
pamphlet which he publishes to the library, 
that every Congregational editor ought to give 
a full file of his paper, and that every other 
Congregationalist ought to send in all the 
books and manuscripts which he does not need 
and whicb are worth preserving. . 


...-Dr. Jeffery preached - his first anniver- 
sary sermon in Brooklyn the other day, in 
which he made the following encouraging 
statement coneerning the success of his work : 

‘“‘Mark, then, the contrast between your 
condition one year ago and to-day. Then you 
numbered 45 members ; to-da 250, of whom 
73 have been baptized, and 118 have been re- 
ceived by letter, 18 by experience. Total, 249. 
Dismissed, 17; died, 2. Of those baptized 45 
have been received from our Sunday-school, 
which has increased from 300 one year ago to 
400 to-day. A yearago you owned two lots and 
a small, insignificant building, on which you 
owed $3,000 ; to-day you own three additional 
lots and meet in a new and commodious house 
of worship. One year ago your congregation 
looked meager in the little Suilding in which 
you met; to-day it is limited by the enlarged 
capacity of the house.” 


....In ita determination to have an “ honest 
list’? of ministers the Unitarian Association 
last year left off the names of several clergymen 
who were not willing to call themselves Chris- 
tians. Now The Index keeps nagging at the 
compilers of the “ Year Book” with the sug- 
gestion that the list of churches should be 
treated in the same way and all societies of a 
Free Religious character stricken off. The 
Index pushes this suggestion as if it thought 
the point a sharp one. 


....Dr. Colenso is again in England, making 
no end of trouble. Several of the bishops 
have forbidden him to officiate in their 
dioceses and quite a controversy is again 
raging about him. The Bishop of Exeter has 





written that he has not inbibited and shall not 


ggowber®, is that every true believer has & bis love for the Church,” and adds that Leo X | inhibit him from preaching im his diocese, and ORDERING GOODS. 


Dean Stanley, against the protest of some of 
his canons, is about to invite him to preach in 
Westminster Abbey. 


..--The ecclesiastical union which we lately 
referred to as imminent is between the Disciples 
and the Freewill Baptists, and not the Disciples 
and the Christians. The latter denominations 
are practically one already, and there is no 
reason why the Liberal Baptists should not 
unite with them. Before this consolidated 
communion there would open a very promising 
future. 


....Henry Morehouse, the English ‘“‘ Bible 
apostle,’ so called, has been awakening con- 
siderable interest in Philadelphia. He is said 
to be avery plain man, with a Cockney’s un- 
certainty about the aspirate and with very 
original ideas of syntax; but he makes his 
Bible-readings vivid and instructive. 


...-The English clergyman who refused to 
administer the communion to a Universalist 
parishioner is on bis trial. The special com- 
mission have reported that a prima facie case 
has been made out and the complaint of the 
parishioner will, therefore, come before one of 
the ecclesiastical courts. ° 


...-The Rey. W. R. Nicholson, D.D., former- 
1y of Newark, who recently withdrew from the 
Episcopal Church and joined the Reformed 
Episcopalians, has been formally deposed from 
the ministry of the former church by the pre- 
siding bishop, the Right Rev. Benjamin B. 
Smith, of Kentcky. 


.-.-Dr. K. W. Patterson, of Chicago, has 
been inducted into his professorship of Chris- 
tian Ethics and Evidence in the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary of the Northwest. Dr. 
Patton speaks in Thé Interior in a kindly strain 
of the colleague who has been his antagonist 
during the last two years. 


....In New Brunswick the Catholics are re- 
fusing to pay taxes to support the public 
schools. The Bishop of St. Jobns and four of 
his clergy have been subjected to civil process 
for the collection of these taxes, their property 
having been seized and advertised for sale. 


.-eeLhe Rey Dr DeKovern preached last 
Sunday for the Rev. Stephen H. Iyng, Jr., 
D.D., inthe Church of the Holy Trinity. A 
most sensible and catholic proceeding on both 
sides. 


.---The Free Religionists have srranged for 
another course of Sunday-afternoon lectures 
in Boston. Where are the Congregationalists 
and the Unitarians? Have they abandoned 
the field ? 


Publisher's Department, 


We are authcrized to say for Messrs. 
Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y., that, 
having perfected their Band Trusses, they 
now send them to their patients on trial, 
subject to return if not satisfactory. For 
particulars write to them, referring to this 
notice. 








SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add, certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and Con- 
sumption. It is an old and tried friend and 
always proves true. 


HOW TO BE SURE OF PURE 
SILVER. 
In England all goods sold as silver must 
first be submitted to government assay and 
stamped with the ‘‘ Hall mark,” as it is 





Notwithstanding this guaranty, I have been 
assured by an experienced English silver- 
smith that frauds are effected under its 
cover. It is a matter for national pride 
that the stamp of an American house (the 
Gorham Manufacturing Company, of Prov- 
idence) is acknowledged a surer guaranty 
of sterling purity than the stamp of the 
British government. 

The Gorham trade-mark on silver ware 
consists of three small shields in succession, 
the device on the first being a lion, to sig- 
nify “sterling”; on the second an anchor, 
the emblem of the State of Rhode Island; 
on the third the cipher or initial letter 
“@.” (Gorham), and underneath the word 
‘* STERLING.” —‘‘ The Silver Age,” in Serib- 
ner’s Monthly for December. 

Salesrooms of the Gorham Company No. 
1 Bond 8t., near Broadway, N. Y. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS.—See the elegant stock 
of Embroidered Slippers and Shoes. for wed- 
ding receptions, etc., at J. & J. Slater’s Shoe 
— - aah two doors below 14th 
8 , al roadway, northwest 
of 26th street. w ry pees 


EEE 
Tue best is the cheapest. Buy DEVUE’S 
BRILLIANT OIL. The: safest and best 





oil in the world. 


called, as @ guaranty of standard purity. | 
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Our advertisers now inform us that they 
are receiving a large number of orders from» 
the country in every direction in respouse: 
to their announcements in our columns. 
Money is sent freely, without any thought of 
risk or disappointment. Thousands of our: 
readers want good goods and cheap goods,. 
which cannot always be had at home. In 
our crowded advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what they want. We 
believe that our subscribers, one and all, 
may, as a rule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who uses Tue IN- 
DEPENDENT as 8 medium to communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper expcri- 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 
never heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our readers when they send 
orders to merchants and others to make the 
plain statement that they were induced so to 
do by seeing their advertisemeut in THE Ly- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
& proper introduction and secure the most 
honorable and prompt attention. Inmany 
cases our merchants call on us to inquire if 
the letters they receive are from genuine 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives. 
the required information. If any sub- 
scriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in aletter addressed to 
us, provided explicit orders are given as 
to what is to be done with it. And 
if any order is not promptly or satis- 
factorily executed, the fact may be reported 
to us, when immediate attention sball be 
given to the matter. We have thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions between our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that both parties will be 
benefited thereby. Now, will our readers 
please make their wants—particularly fos 
the holidays—promptly known? 





PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE. 


As most of our readers are aware, the last 
Congress passed a law requiring the post- 
age on all newspapers and periodicals to 
be prepaid by the publishers thereof and 
fixing the rate on weekly newspapers at 
two cents per pound ora fraction thereof, 
to take effect on and after January ist, 
1875. 

Upon a careful estimate, we find that the 
postage on THE INDEPENDENT wil] amount 
to about 22 cents per year; but have de- 
cided, for the sake of convenience, to charge 
20 cents per year, which amount our sub- 
scribers are requested to remit in addition 
to the regular subscription price of the 
paper. In all cases when the postage is not 
sent to us the subscriber will be credited 
with 49 weeks per year, instead of 52— 
three weeks being deducted for postage. In 
order to place all of our subscribers upon 
tbe same footing in regard to postage, we 
have during the last week deducted at the 
rate of three weeks per year for postage 
from all subscriptions paid in advance; so 
that subscribers noticing the change made 
in the expiration of their subscriptions, as 
shown on the yellow address label, will un- 
derstand that their postage ts paid. 








POSTAL CARDS. 


SUBSCRIBERS writing on Postal Cards 
will very greatly oblige the Publisher - of 
Tue INDEPENDENT by writing their post. 
office address on the back of the card, as in nine 
cases Out of ten the post-mark is illegible; 
and, of course, in that case the card might 
as well, for all practical purposes, be left 
blank—like one received to-day from Ames- 
bury, Mass. 








THE GREAT AMERICAN CON- 
SUMPTION REMEDY. 


Dr. Wm. Hatz’s BALSAM FoR THE Lunas 
cures the worst cases of Coughs, Colds, and 
all the diseases of the Lungs, Throat, and 
Chest. For Whooping Cough and Croup 
itis a certain specific, The most obstinate 
cases surely yield to Hati’s BALsAm, when 
used perseveringly. Stands at the head of 
all cough preparations. Sold everywhere. 
Price $1 per bottle. Jon F. Henny, Cur- 
RAN & Co., proprietors, 8 and 9 College 
Place, N. Y. 

Dr. TowNsLEY’s TooTHACHE ANODYNE 








cures in one minute. 
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FINE CARRIAGES. 


In old Arabia, ages since, when the 
Caliph Haroun al Raschid wished to learn 
what his subjects were about, he would start 
out incognito and see for himself. We, 
therefore, assuming the same réle, started 
ona tour of the carriage manufacturers, 
fully determined to act as a purchaser and 
learn the mysteries of the business. On 
our, promenade of Broadway we first 
entered the establishment of Messrs. A. T. 
Demarest & Co., and desired to see a 
Brougham; and we must confess that we 
can now thoroughly appreciate the perplex- 
ities of buyers when they are shown the 
vast. assortment of vehicles in this repos- 
itory. The Broughams were elegant in 
finish, having all those neat little adjuncts 
that go sofar to complete the modern car- 
riage—such as toilet-box, mirror, draweis 
for nick-nacks, bell, etc.; and the luxury 
and comfort made us inwardly sigh for 
the weilth to support just such a 
carriage. We thought, however, that 
perhaps a Laodaulette might suit us 
better, and the gentleman who was so pa- 
tiently waiting on us immediately had a per- 
fect beauty rolled out on the floor; and its 
extreme lightness and grace and ready 
adaptability as an open or closed carriage 
struck us at once. As an open carriage for 
summer, with the front off and the top 
down, its elegance surpasses anything we 
have ever seen; and when closed is a perfect 
winter carriage, and in reality is two car- 
riages in one—a great desideratum for those 
short of stable-room. : 

We began to fear that the patience of our 
cicerone might give out; but, on the con- 
trary, he insisted on our examining the 
entire stock, and the Landaus, Barouches, 
etc., shown us seemed to be perfecl in every 
respect, and every vehicle evinced the 
same care and attention in all the minutia 
of finish. Our attention was particularly 
called to a specialty of this house— 
viz., six-seat Rockaways- and  four- 
seat Coupé Rockaways. This is the 
pattern of carriage that will probably 
supersede all other styles asa family car- 
riage. The seats being all on.the came level, 
the occupants can see where they are going 
and what is passing, whicb, we must con- 
fess, is an agreeable feature in a carriage. 
This firm make ten different patterns of six- 
seat Rockaways, and they showed us a list 
of names of gentlemen in this city who are 
and have been using this style asa family 
carriage for sume years past; andin the list 
we recognized the names of many of our 
most prominent merchants, bankers, law- 
yers, etc., which, apart from the carriage, 
would carry conviction to the doubting 
mind aud would be a guaranty to any one 
asto iis utility. Having fully examined 
the stock, we informed our polite at- 
tendant that we were under many ob- 
ligations for the information he had impart- 
ed, and, promising ourselves another visit 
to the warerooms of Messrs. A. T. Dema- 
rest & Co,, No. 628 Broadway, we left our 
friend to his meditations upon the peculiar- 
ities of buyers. 


HEALTH-LIFT. 


OwrneG to the crowded state of our col- 
umns last week, we were unable to say a 
few words which we desired to in regard to 
the ‘* Health-Lift,” and we take sincere 
pleasure in doing so now. Till its inven- 
tion there had been no known means of ex- 
ercisé by which the strain was perfectly 
distributed all over the body; and, while 
some by the use of dumb-bells and Indian 
clubs raised powerful muscles on the arms 
and broud chests, the other members did not 
receive their share of development, and, 
like all imperfect articles, the flaw ap- 
peared when least expected. Perhaps the 
best evidence which we can produce in 
favor of the ‘‘Lift” is the fact that a per- 
son can after three months steady lifting 
raise five hundred pounds better than they 
could one hundred and fifty at first. 

Rev. J. F. W. Ware, who bas recently 
written a most admirable article on the 
‘** Health-Lift,” which appeared in our col- 
umns last week, states in glowing terms the 
benefits he has derived from its use, and, as 
Mr. Ware isa gentleman who is above re- 
proach, we refer our readers to his article 
for a full explanation of this most perfect 
_Weans of exercise 
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GOOD ORGANS. 


To those.contemplating the purchase of a 
cabinet organ or any number of organs:we 
would recommend correspondence with 
the Lorine AND Buake OrGAN COMPANY, 
111 Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio, before 
consummating apurchase.. This Company, 
though comparatively young in years, has 
by the manufacture of first-elass instru- 
ments, low prices, indomitable pluck, and 
the free use of printers’ ink won for their 
organs an enduring name and a truly envi- 
able popularity, with a demand that has— 
until their recent enlargement—been greater 
than they could meet. 





CABINET ORGANS FOR CHURCH 
AND HOME USE. 


Our readers will not fail to notice the 
conspicuous advertisement of the New En- 
glund Organ Company, of Boston, which 
covers the last page of this paper. The 
mechanism of the New England Organ 
especially commends it to the favor of the 
public. 

It is very simple, and effectually accom- 
plishes what isdesired in the interior ap- 
pointments and arrangements of an organ. 
The tone of this instrument, particularly 
the Grand Organ, is full, round, and sweet. 
The keys respond instantly to the touch, 
the action of the stops is admirable, and 
there is an escape-valve in the bellows, which 
prevents any strain upon the latter, there- 
by obviating what has long been a serious 
defect in organs. This Company is man- 
aged by Messrs. Scanlan & McLaughlin, 
both young men. Though young in years, 
they are thorough masters of their business, 
and their success is something wonderful 
and shows what can be accomplished in a 
few years by energetic and practical men. 
Twelve premiums have been awarded them 
by county and state fairs for organs of 
superior tone and elegance of finish. Every. 
instrument made by this Company is fully 
warranted for five years. [Illustrated cat- 
alogues, giving full particulars with price- 
list, can be obtained by addressing The New 
England Organ Company, 1119 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. 





TAYLOR.S BAZAAR. 


In our advertising columns will be found 
the advertisement of J. Taylor’s Bazaar, 
No. 853 Eighth Avenue. His store is re- 
plete with all the latest European Novel- 
ties, imported direct from the manufacturer, 
and consists of Ribbons, Laces, Flowers 
and Feathers, Gloves, Ladies’ Underwear 
in all its brannches, etc., selected with the 
utmost care and with an experience of over 
twenty years in the business. 

The country-order department is under 
Mr. Taylor’s own supervision. He is the 
originator of the plan of sending goods to 
the country C. O. D., with the privilege of 
examination before paying for them. We 
strongly advise those of our readers who 
need anything in his line to give him a 
trial, feeling assured that all orders entrust- 
ed to him will be filled with the greatest 
care and dispatch, thus saving to themselves 
all intermediate profit between importer 
and consumer. Samples will be sent on 
application. 








GAMES! GAMES!! 


SEVERAL highly popular Games have re- 
cently been published by Messrs. Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger, of Philadelphia, 
with many improvements; among which 
we notice a superior quality of Cards, new 
style of Boxes, etc. The “ Bee-hive of Fun” 
and “Crispino” are particularly entertaining 
to both young and old and are having a 
deservedly large sale. The following from 
Hearth and Home expresses our views ex- 
actly: 

“*¢The Bee-hive of Fun’ is by odds the 
best parlor game we have yet seen any- 
where. Played by people who are not too 
dignified to laugh aloud, it will make a par- 
ticularly pleasant evening, whatever the 
weather may be. The same house pub- 
lishes ‘Crispino,’ an excellent game of 
mingled skill and chance, simple enough to 
be played by a child and yet sufficiently 
complex to interest the soberest of grown 
folks. We approve highly of these and 
all similar devices for making home the 
pleasantest of all possible places, and the 
inventor ef a new one is a benefactor 
always.” 








COMMON SENSE VENTILATOR. 


Is portable. Can be applied to any 
window instantly. No noise. No draft. 
Price. only 75 cents. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any part of the United States. 
Agents wanted. Sanitary Ventilating Com- 
pany, 111 Broadway, New York. 
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SILVER-PLATED GOODS. 


Reep & Barton have been established 
fifty years. They are the oldest manufac- 
turers of Plated Table Ware in this country. 
Since they commcneed a great many con- 
cerns bave started up and out. They have 
made nothing but the finest quality of goods, 
and, as a result, enjoy the most enviable rep- 
utation, and purchasers can rest assured 
they will not risk the injuring of it by now 
selling goods of inferior quality. 

There is no class of goods where there is 
& greater opportunity for deception. Goods 
of the poorest quality, such as are sold 
at auction, look nearly as well when new 
as the best. Time only will show the differ- 
ence, and the only guaranty the purchaser 
can have is the reputation of the manufac- 
turer. R. & B. manufacture every variety 
of table ware, of the finest designs, as a 
visit to their salesrooms, No. 2 Maiden 
Lane, will show. 

Their goods received the highest premi- 
um at the American Institute Fairs held in 
1867, 1869, and 1870, and at the fairs of the 
Mechanics’ Association held in Boston in 
1869 and 1874. 

The following extract from the judges’ 
report shows how the goods were regarded 
by them: 

“ The judges are warranted in pronounc- 
ing this display of ware to be of superior 
merit, unsurpassed in quality ard style. 
The puraBitity of REED & Barrton’s 
Wake has been so long known to the judges 
that they feel it their duty to accord to 


them the position of first among the manu- 
facturers of PLATED GOoDs.” 








MUSIC BOOKS. 


Messrs. LEE & WALKER, 922 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, offer for sale a large 
stock of very popular music books, de- 
signed alike for the special use of teachers, 
pupils, and all seeking a perfect knowledge 
of the parlor organ or piano; also instruc- 
tion books in church and other vocal music, 
the whole embracing all the best known 
works in use—viz., ‘‘Getze’s School for 
the Parlor Organ,” ‘‘ Clarke’s New Method 
for the Piano-Forte,” the celébrated choir 
book called ‘‘The Sabbath Musical Pas- 
time’”—consisting of duetts for the flute, 
violin, and piano, adapted to all the most 
popular melodies—‘‘The Reward,” a new 
Sabbath-school singing-book, etc. See ad- 
vertisemeént and send your orders. 





UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS. 


PROBABILITIES.—Old Prob. may get the 
weather out of order, and we may have a 
deluge of rain, instead of our usual dose of 
frost. Everybody likes to give and get 
presents at any time, but the trouble 
is to give and get exactly what is needed. 
Let all such take counsel of common sense 
and give their friends umbrellas. Such 
gifts are constant reminders of the giver— 
companions in rain or shine ; and, if you get 
yours at Isaac Smith’s Son & Co.’s, No. 405 
Broadway, you will find the quality excel- 
lent and the price moderate. A good silk 
umbrella can be purchased for $2.50, and 
the London style, with gold cup and in 
silk case, for $5. There are no presents 
like umbrellas, and Isaac Smith’s Son & 
Co.'s, No. 405 Broadway (near Canal street), 
is the place to buy them—szve. 








SEEDS AND FLOWERS. 


Just now one of the handsomest show- 
windows probably in New York is that of 
Peter Henderson & Oo., the well-known 
Seedsmen and Florists, 35 Cortlandt 
street, who always seem to display a great 
deal of taste in the arrangement of the 
goods they offer. At this season they have 
a gorgeous exhibition of Ornamental Grass 
Bouquets, Baskets of Everlasting Flowers, ete., 
which are as handsome Holiday Presenis to 
make as we know of. A more extended 
account of these beautiful goods will be 
found on reference to our advertising col- 
umns, See third page of coves, 
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Px.) mest Delicious and Efficacions dentifrice 


own. 
Tt St th Whit th 
pe Ag ~) he Sore. J leaves a Deltciecs 
Fragrasce in the mouth. 
orsed by the most finent Dentists of 
Europe and used by all the Courts thereof. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





THE NEW POST-OFFICE SCALES, 


Tue contract for furnishing the Post. 
office Department with about 3,000 weigh- 
ing scales, necessitated on account of the 
new law which goes into effect January 1st, 
has been awarded to Messrs. Fairbanks & 
Co., of this city. The order is a large one 
and has to be filled within a very short 
space of time; but the contractors have 
abundant facilities for meeting their engage- 
ment, and it is agreat relief to know that, 
for once, at least, the Government will be 
sure to get its money’s worth.— WV. ¥. World, 








KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
from Kansas City to Denver and the famous 
Rocky Mountain Resorts, passes through 
Central Kansas and all its important cities 
and towns; through the finest Farming and 
Grazing Landsin America; reaches Colora- 
do, with its Charming Climate, its celebrated 
Hot, Warm, and Cold Soda, Sulphur, and 
Chalybeate Springs,Perpetual Snow-Capped 
Mountain Summits, 14,000 feet bigh ; Mag- 
nificent Waterfalls and Cascades; Pleasant 
Days and Cvol Nights. Colorado bas the 
most desirable climute for invalids, in sum- 
mer and winter, in the New World. Its 
climate is a sure cure for Asthma, etc., and 


hasa wonderful effect on those predisposed + 


to pulmonary affections, Colorado produces 
the finest Beef and Flour in the United 
States ; has valuable Gold, Silver, Copper, 
Lead, and Coal Mines; plenty of Hunting 
and Fishing, Fine Roads, Good Hotels, etc. 
Only line running Pullman Cars to Denver. 
Circulars and all information cheerfully 
sent by addressing General Passenger Agent 
Kansas Pacific Railway, Kansas City. 


Tue CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, AND S8t. Paul 
RaiLway traverses a finer country, affords 
views of grander scenery, and passes through 
more business centers and pleasure resorts than 
any other northwestern line. Its forests, 
prairies, lakes, and streams, abounding with 
game, present unequaled attractions to the 
votaries of Nimrodand Walton. It isthe onlv 
railway route along the valley of toe Upper 
Mississippi. It is also the shortest as well as 
best route between the great metropolitan cen- 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis, Track and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of palace-coaches and 
sleeping-cars run through without change. 
New York Office, 819 Broadway; Chicago De- 

ot, corner Canal and West Madison Sts.; City 
Bitices, 61 and 63 Clark St. 








New York, October 14th, 1874. 
Messrs. Weexs & Porrrr, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Boston: 

Gentlemen :—Three years ago I was sud- 
denly attacked with cholera morbus, which 
left me with a weakness across my bowels. 
Any attempt to lift as light a weight as fif- 
teen pounds caused me severe pains. Walk- 
ing would also bring on distressing pains, 
so that I was apprehensive I should have 
to change my occupation, which requires 
me to keep on my feet almost constantly. 
After trying numerous remedies, without 
any permanentrelief, I wasinduced totry one 
of Collins’s Voltaic Porous Plasters, After 
three applications I found myself almost 
wholly cured. It is now more than two 
months since the last application, and 
during that time I have been in active busi- 
ness, frequently walking six to eight miles 
a day, without any return of my old trouble. 
I consider these Plasters invaluable, and 
cheerfully recommend them to all who suf- 
fer with weakness of back or bowels. 

Very truly yours, 
N. SarvERicr, 
Advertising Department Tar INDEPENDENT 








Sr_¥F-CuLTURE.—Self-knowledge Is the 
key to universal Knowledge, and this is the 
key to the science of mind. THs PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL, now in its 60th volume, 
is the chief exponent of Physiognomy, 
Physiology, Ethnology, Psychology, and 
How to Read Character. Only $3 8 year; 


$1.50 for half a year; new volume. 
Address 8. R. WEL1s, 889 Broadway, N.Y, 
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POISONED TO DEATH. 


ry liver secretes each day about 

two and & half pounds of bile, which con- 
a great amount of waste material 
from the blood. When the liver be- 
comes torpid or congested it fails to elim- 
inate this vast amount of noxious substance, 
which, therefore, remains to poison the 
plood and be conveyed to every part of the 
system. What must be the condition of the 
plood when it is receiving and retaining 
each day two and a half pounds of poison? 
Nature tries to work off this poison through 
other channels and organs—the kidneys, 
1 skin, etc.; but these organs become 
overtaxed in performing this labor in addi- 
tion to their natural functions, and cannot 

g withstand the pressure, but become 
yriously diseased. 

The brain, whichis the great electrical 
center Of all vitality, is unduly stimulated 
by the unhealthy blood which passes to it 
from the heart, and it fails to perform its 
office healtbfully. Hence the symptoms of 
pile poisoning, which are dullness, bead- 
ache, incapacity to keep the mind on any 
subject, impairment of memory, dizzy, 
sleepy OF nervous feelings, gloomy fore- 
podings, 2nd irritability of temper. The 
bod itself being diseased, as it forms the 
sweat upon the surface of the skin, is so 
jrritating aod poisonous that it produces 
discolored brown spots, pimples, blotches, 
andother eruptions, sores, boils, carbuncles, 
and scrofulous tumors. The stomach, 
powels, and other organs spoken of cannot 
escape becoming affected sooner or Jater, 
and cositiveness, piles, dropsy, dyspepsia, 
diarrboea, female weakness, and many other 
forms of chronic disease are among the 
necessary resulis. As a remedy for all 
these manifestations of disease Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery, with small 
daily doses of his Pleasant Purgative Pel- 
lets, are positively unequaled. By them 
the liver and stomach are changed to an 
active and healthy state, the appetite reg- 
ulated and restored, the blood and secre- 
tions thoroughly purified and enriched, and 
the whole system renovated and built up 
anew. Sold by all first-class druggists and 
dealers in medicine. 


ee 
DR. PRICE’S FLAVORINGS 
are rapidly growing in the popular favor, 
asitis becoming known that they are pro- 
duced by extraction from the fruit, care- 
fully selected, not made up with chemical 
poisons. Each flavor is from the true 
fiuit and aromatics, free from poisonous 
oils and strong, rank taste. They are 
natural flavors, obtained by a new process, 
which give the most delicate and grateful 
taste. ‘They are of great strength, and bot- 
tles contain half more than those purport- 
ing to give the same quantity. We con- 
scientiously commend Dr. Price’s flavors as 
being all that they are represented. 





Leapina Puysicrans prescribe Milk of 
Magnesia for Sour Stomach, Sick Head- 
ache, Indigestion, etc., and as a safe and 
excellent medicine for children and females. 
No family should be without it. 





Das. Strone’s REMEDIAL LystiTvuTE, Sara- 
toga Springs has Turkish, Russian, Sulpbur, 
Hydropathic, and Electro-Thermal Buths, 
the Zqualizer, Movement Cure and other 
facilities for the treatment of chronic dis- 
eases described in their circular. 


EK F. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
WINE OF ITRON.—A sure cure for Dys- 
Se or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 

ebility, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all eases requiring a tonic. Every bottle guar- 
anteed or the money refunded. Price $1. Get 
the genuine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. Depot 259 N. Nini. ourcet, Philadelphia. 


NO. 259. TAPEWORM RE. 
MOVE AE.IVE. NO. 259.—Head 
and all complete, in two hours. No fee till 
head passes. Seat, Pin, and Stomach Worms 
removed by Dr. Kunkel, 259 North Ninth st, 











Lanpav's Florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 85 cents. 
So — — — 


Very Beautiful are Brilliant White Teeth. 
Use Tourston’s Ivory PEARL TootH PowDER. 


POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


THE mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, Jan. 2d, 1875, wili close at this 
Office as follows: On Tuesday at 11:30 a. 
M, on Wednesday at 7:30 a. M., on Thursday 
at 11:30 a. M., and on Saturday at 10 and 11:30 
A. M. T. L. James, P. M. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


~ CANTRELL, 


Nos. 239 and 241 Fourth Avenue. 
ALL KINDS of BOOTS and SHOES 


GENTS, LADIES. MISSES, AND CHILDREN, 
AT REASONABLY LOW PRICES. 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


Boots anp Suors, 


287 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 


hand the largest assortmentinthe United 
tes Of the celebrated SHOES made by EB. C. BURT, 
ork. 
Persons out of town can obtain their exact fit b: 
ordering from us and sending the number and widt! 





























PonD'’s EXTRACT. 


PONDS” EXTRACT—THE ~ GREAT 
Vegetable Pain Destroyeris not a new med- 
icine. For more than twenty-five years it 
has been used by thousands of people 
among all classes, and for purity, cleanli- 
ness, ease of application, and prompt cura- 
tive virtues cannot be excelled. 


CURES 
Buti Sit BaleSellinge 
___ Wounds, Old Sores, | Bore'raroat. Sore Byes. 
PoND's EXTRACT—THE REMEDY 
that cures Ni onrelgin, Tafemsmaticn. Rheu- 
matism, Lameness, Hemorrhage from the 
N Gums, Lungs, and Bowels, Tooth- 
ache, Headach iarrhea, etc. 
Porw's EXTRACT—IS 80 MADE FROM 
ce rtions of a shrub, the Hamame- 
ica, commonly called WITCH 
‘intelligently and carefull: 
an exact and criti 

















gro as 
and to secure the same uniform potency. 
A given dose can — be relied upon to 
produce the same effect under like circum- 
stances and it is unchangeable by climate 
or temperature. 


Po’ D’S EXTRACT IS NO “CURE ALL.” 

While the long list of ailments for which 
it is recommended may seem large and 
varied, yet it will be found that these afflic- 
tions are all analogous—of the same class— 
and proceed from similar causes. 


POND’s EXTRACT IS ACKNOWLEDGED 

by the highest medica) authorities, holds 
the character of “‘ The People’s Remedy,” 
has been recommended in the standard 
medical publications of all schools, has 
been thoroughly tested by the profession 
for over twenty-five years and is unusu- 











y popular. daily prescribed by lead- 
ing hysiclane— Allopathic, Homeopath- 
c. Botanic, and Eclecti 





OND’S EXTRACT Is NOT KNOWN TO 


co! fa 


os nstitutes 
complete Family Medicine Chest. 
Pon's EXTRACT.—A REMEDY THAT 








Ponn'’s EXTRACT.—WHEN YOU HAVE 

a ey 3 or an ache, try this great vegetable 
pa n destroyer. ere is no bruise or burn 
at it will not alleviate and cure. 


PoOND's EXTRACT, LIKE ALMOST 
everything else of value, has been coun- 
terfeited and imitated. The genuine is 
put = only in bottles having the words 
Pond’s Extract” blown in them, and is 
protected by the trade-mark on the sur- 
rounding wrapper. 


Pponn’s EXTRACT.—ITS HISTORY, 

p mane ve and benefactions are more fully 

lescribed in a neat little book, which we 
send post-free on application. 
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Handles. 


[ESTABLISHED A. D, 1802.] 


PRICES. 
GOOD FAIR, all Silk Umbrellas, .°. . $2 0 
TWILLED SILK, Paragon Framed . . . 4 00 


PRIME SILK, Paragon Framed . . . » ) 00 
OUR WEIGHTLESS, with Silk Cases . . ) 00 


We have the very latest novelties ef all the Capitals of 
Europe, which we are selling at less than European prices. 
We have fine Gingham, Alpaca, Guanaco, Vicuna, and 
every quality of Silk Umbrellas, from $2.50 to $25 each, 
with Gold, Silver, Ivory, Pearl, Horn, and Spice Woods 


TSAAG SMITH’S SON & O0,, 


405 Broadway, near Canal Street. 








SYS OM Aue Clethiu 
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PON D’S EXTRACT IS PUT UPIN BOTTLES 
of three sizes, which retail roapgcyively, st 


75 each. 

cheap at 50 cents, but the “ Medium” con- 
taine 2% and “ Large” 5 times as much, 
and are, therefore, cheaper. 

For sale by Druggists everysvhere and to Jobbers by 
THE POND’S EXTRACT CO., 


9 MAIDEN LANH, NEW YORK. 
LADIES AND ee, 
BOOTS AY D SROES 
MILLER & CO., 3 UNION SQUARE, 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


FINE CHINA AND GLASS, 
are offering an immense Stock of 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL GOODS, 
an unsurpassed variety of 
RICH DECORATED DINNER LAND TAA. SETS, 
BRONZES, CHINA VASES, 
Fine Vienna Goods, etc., etc. 


246 to 252 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
AND 


Ovrncton Broruers & OvrIneTon, 
122 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


D. B. BEDELL, 


S68 BROADWAY, 
Bet. 17th and 18th Sts., 
OFFERS A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


CHINA, GLASS, BRONZE, RICH 
FANCY GOODS, ETC. 


SUITABLE FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


SPECIALTIES: 
Minton’s Tile Fiower Boxes, 
Bronze Gas Portables, Shades, etc. 

















FRENCH CHINA, BRONZES, JARDINIERS 
BOHEMIAN GLASS, AND FINE 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


Selling at cost price for 30 days only, at 


MORTON’S FRENCH ARCADE, 


843 BRUADWAY, 
OPPOSITE WALLACK’S THEATER, 
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us 
of Shoe worn. Goods will be sent to all parts of the 
Country free of charge on receipt of price, 


FAIRBANKS 
SCALES 


STANDARD. 





Hay, Coal, Stock, 
Platform, and Counter 


SCALES. 
EVERY SCALE WARRANTED. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 


311 Broadway, N. Y. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & C0., 


2 Milk Street, Boston. 





REDUCTION IN JEWELRY. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


in preparing to meet the demands of the times and 
the change in_ prices, have tely ely added to 
their stock, ‘HASED AT TES, and 
which they now offer at great reduction from former 
charges. 
American and Foreign Watches, 
Diamond and Pearl Jewelry, 
Sets, Bracelets, Rings, 
Silverware, etc., etc., in great variety. 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED HOUSE, 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


NO. 675 BROADWAY, 
under Grand Central Hotel 





The “Planet” Double-wheel Hoe wm 


work Onions, Roots, Garden Crops, Cutt: 
» best pte 





» &e., cr 
faster than the hand hee. Crncvi 








8. L. ALLEN & CO. 119 8. 4th yale Pe, 
A LIVE AGENT WANTED TN EVE NI 
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The Voltaic 
ARMADILLO, 


AN ELECTRO-MAGN BTIC 


OURE FOR ALL NERVOUS DISEASES. 


Always tafe. Alwayssure. Always Sno for use. 
Physicians everywhere vrescribe it for NEURALGIA 
RHEUMATISM, SCIAT , LUMBAGO, WEA 
BACK, NERVOUSNESS, COLD FEET, CHIi- 
BLAILNS, ete. 

your Druggist or your Physician for it, or will 
be sent free by mail or express on receipt of price. 

Send for Pamphiet. 


E. J. SEIBERT, Proprietor, 
28 Barclay street, New York. 


PIU M 


Habit Cured. 


Cured at home; no publicity. By Dr. F. u. MARSH’Ss 
Sp cialty. Terms moderate. Time short. Over 400 
testimonials like the following : 

“I thank God that I have never taken a dose of 
morphine sinceI began your treatment. I am com. 
pletely cured, thanks to you, sir, and to your Spetial- 
ty. The question is solvedina nutshell—4 botties of 
your Specialty and Freedom or 15 years of Morphi« ond 
Slavery. WHICH? arely and gratefully, DEBORAH 
A. STARR, Clarksfield, Ohio.” Address 

DR. F. BE. MARSH, 


Quincy, Mich. 








P. T. BARNUM’S GREAT ROMAN HIPPO. 
DROME. 
ASTONISHING 
COMINATION OF THB 
EQUESTRIAN, 
SPECTACULAR, 
MECHANICAL, 
DRAMATIC, and 
* PANTOMIMIC!! 
A WILDERNESS OF SPLENDOR! 
GRAND OPENING OF THE HO 
EVERY DEPAR 
AFTERNOON AND EVENING! 


It is with pleasure that Mr. Barnum announces the 
ed to BLUE BEARD 


greeted each succeeding entree with pr longed ap- 
plause. tude and in its eens 
surreundings the GREAT CHRISTMAS PANTO. 
MIME surpasses fourfold all of Mr. Barnum’s pre- 
i lay. Ite eight hun- 
utiful dances, 
horses and 


THIS IN ADDITION ‘TO 
PROGRAMME, 
TWO GR EXHIBI' IONS DAILY. 
WORLD-RENOWNED MENAGERIE. 
ROOM FOR 10,000 VISITORS. 


BLUE BEARD the acme of pantomimic excellence, 
ALL THE ULAR 
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ELEGANT GARRIAGES. 
A. T. Demarest & Go., |= 


MANUFACTURERS, 


628 and 630 BROADWAY. 


We offer our immense stock, comprising all the Fashionable Styles, at extremely Low Prices. 





WATCHES AND JGWELRY, 


IS “TIME” MONEY OR NOT? 


That depends on whether YOUR time is worth anything to youor not. If you have oe. it certainly i 
you have no brains, then it matters not whether you save your time or throw it away. ur brains teli 
ou it’s worth saving, then you want a good w . to help save it, and the best place to find athe best watch for 


e least money is a 
J.H. JOHNSTON’S, 150 ipods cor. Broome st., N. Y. 
Gold Stem-Winders, =... 78 to $789. 


Iver “ “a 0 to $65. 
FINE JEWELRY ‘AND SILVERWARE AD INFINITUM. 


PRESENTATION WATCHES AND SILVERWARE A SPECIALTY. 
SEND FOR OUR PRICE-LIST. 











ESTABLISHED (353. 


FURS! FURS! 
F.. BOOSS & BRO., 


449 BROADWAY, THROUGH TO 26 MERCER STREET, 


HAVE OPENED A RETAIL DEPARTMENT, AND WILL OFFER FOR THE NEXT SIXTY DAYS A FULL 
AND WELL-SELECTED ASSORTMENT OF FURS AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


SEALSKIN SACQUES A SPECIALTY. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE PATENT LEGANT MUFF. 


Weekly Market Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 
West Broadway, Reade,and Hudson Streets, New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 





impo 
ments to pone ose here light. Ol “Government 
held, with a light demand. Sales 
arrive are making at advancing prices. _ — 
The war in Venezuela, together with a brisk demand, 
has advanced prices one cent gold, and we should not 
be surprised to see them go st higher. 


yin moderate demand and prices are steady. 
Herring are quiet. falt.—Live: + ol Fine continues 


prices. Liverpool 
Ground is quiet and West In isdull. Prices are 
in buyers favor. 


FOREIGN FRUITS.—In Foreign Dried there has 
been a heavy trade, without material change in prices. 
London Layers are a little lower and Suitanas a little 
higher. nts are in steady demand at un- 

changed p! . Prunes are quiet. Ciiron is in light 
demand yee prices are steady. 


for Foreign Molasses and the market m a be 
nominal. Sugar-House is in smail supply and Tight 
demand, but prices are well sustained. 


RICE.—Carolina and Louisiana are in good mod- 
erate fall oot at unchanged prices. Foreign continues 
very d but prices are firm. 

SYRUPS.—Since our last the market has assumed a 
different paose, the demand being Good fc for all grades, 

uty the finer ones. out-turn has 
been lig wy and refiners are pretty well — up 
and some have sold in advance of production. 


at 
prekent prices. The agitation of the duty Goaeaon 
as had some effect, and it must be remembered that 
Teas have been worked down to a very low basis, 
that importers have been losing heavily, and that, 
with an increased demand and a decreased supply, 
an advance is legitimate. Oolongs.—Large sales ot 
cargo ee have been made at from 3 to 4 cents ad- 
vance m the vege point, while fine qualities bring 
materiall wigher pri ~~. Souchongs are gradually 
value. — 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Flour.—The market has been 
characteri ay, dull turing the week preceding 
the holidays, the jobbers and retailers buying only to 
supply ey wants. Shippers have been much 





he absence of tonnage. The supply, 
especially of the medium qualities of ‘Winter Wheat 
bra has been farin excess of the demand; there- 


> ~~" 4 have been receiving returns manifest- 

osses. 8 cult to account for the fact 
thet millers Pay forward eir Flours contin- 
ually, in the e of loss. Supplies of Supers and 
Twos have fallen off and prices for them have been 
relatively higher. e export demand for good 
extras continues. San Francisco has ay three 
Pad oes of excellent Flour each to Great 


and 
rue also of mos of the terranean, 
where the stocks are ligh eat has Lbeon in active 





OUR LARGE STOCK OF 


MEN'S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING 


AT REDUCED PRICES, TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


WADE & CUMMING = 


261 and 263 Eighth Avenue, corner Twenty-third street, 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 6O., 


NO MORE FIRES! 
NO MORE HORRIBLE DEATHS! 


IN MILLS, IN FACTORIES, IN HOUSEHOLDS 
USING OUR 


CELEBRATED 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


° =z 
oS 
OF NEW YORK, = S|: 
i m 
144 & 146 BROADWAY, | = e 
NEW YORK, = ra 
> @” 
a | —_ 
a | = 
— Las | 





ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


PATENT. 


SYRIAN OIL. 


RICHARD A. McCURPY, Like our Lubricating Oils, it does not absorb 
Vice-P. sa... | OXYGEN, either alone or in contact with Cotton or 
Pa * | Wool, and cannot take fre SPONTANEOUSLY. 


: J. BALDWIN HAY & CO., 


General Office 114 South Third &t., Phila. 





d. M. Sruanr, Secretary, 
W. H. ©. Barrier, Actuary. 











and, except for the — <a tonnage, ship- 
ments must_have been very e. Prices have ad- 
vanced in Germany, France, and Ital y; proving the aad 
their supplies have ‘been overestima’ 
— has been 20 per cent. less since our last Te 
view 
BUILDING MATERIALS. — Cement. — Portlards 
$4.25 to $4.60; Rosendale, $1. the gra afloat, Hara- 
ware.—The marketis exceeding] uiet for all ee 
$10.2 per box Glass.—French we ow | A steady at $8 t 
x. Lime.—State, 90 to $1; Rockland, 
1 to Riso; Ground $1, om. Lath, $1.80 to $2. 
ar to $70; ditto, good, $55 


on ag race Boards ne anes £900. § 
Jock Boards, 
ates, fa to i i, Black ainut, good, $85 to 
18. Brick.—Pale $3 to 
A, “SB - Bay, $7.25 to $8, 


‘jan, —The market for “spot” omg our last has 
been dull, but prices are without chan e sales 
op 2, 135 Bales (including 12% to arrive), of which 

1,229 were taken for export. for spinning, and 64 on 
speculation. For future delivery the market has been 
active, ata decline pm non last of one-sixteenth 3 M4 
cent. he sales Sgurecs bales, at 14@ 
is ddlin: ar or December, a “@ 
145-32 for January, 145-1 aie fs 4 11-82 for x peeeeert 4 

‘or 
for May, aia Yor puna. iets rer eis Suly, 
and 16% for A 

CATTLE.—The receipts of Beef Cattle the past 
week were both larger and eo. + ew a A and 
prices advanced about %@ an to 
prime Native Steers a BS mi fo to 
dress 56@58 bs.; e — do. aere sold at ew =. 


cts., to dress Cet? is. pen . with afew at even 
higher figures. Milch Cow 9 each, Calf in- 


live weight for Milk-fed an ea 
fed,asto quality. Sheep we were a trifle firmer in price 
at 5@7 cts. ® D. for Common to Prime, 7{@7% cts. for 
——. Sheep, and 8 cts. fora bunch of choice 
Live Hogs sold at 7@7\4 cts. and Dressed 8% 
Six City and 8 @8 cts. for Weste: 
have been Beef Cattle, 84 Milch Cows, 
10H Veal Calves, Be Sheep, and 40,949 Hogs. 
pach mn AND LEATHER.—Hides.—_The demand 
continues good and prices are steady. Leather.— 
Hemlock doie continues in good demand and the 
market closes firm. Crop is steady demand and 
prices are firm. 

METALS.—Copper.—Ingot is in good demand at 
hardening prices. Iron.—Sco' rs s in fair demand 
at steady prices. American Pig.—The market is dull 
and prices are softening. Lead.—Foreign Pig is 

juliet and prices are steady. Domestic is also quiet. 

inc continues scarce and firm. 


MISCELLANEOUS. — Candles. — rea con- 


ol 
B50, Ps ere AL Ww. 
land Soft $6.5) and $6.75, Tathractte $5 and 
y the cargo. Drugs.—The trade is very light, 
but prices are well maintained. Genny Cloth.—India 
is very dull and prices are nominal omestic Bag- 
ging isin moderate demand; we notice sales at 11 
cen Guano.—Trade is very dull. Gunny Bags con- 
tinue quiet and prices are unchanged. Hay.—The 
market continues dull but prices are steady. North 
River z Shipping 0 cts. and retail 65 t» 75 cts.; Clover 
50 to ts.; Salt 45to 50 cts. Straw.—Long Rye ™ to 
totes Short 45 to 80 cts.; Oat 50 to 55 cts., casi 
OILS AND NAVAL STORES.—Oils. —Linseed is 
lower. Crude rm is unchanged. Whale.—Crude 
is held at 65c's. Tanner’s is quiet. Lard. the de- 
mand is fair ond prices steady. Olive is inactive. 
Naval Stores.—S = vg ye isin good demand 
and pricesare higher. Rosin.—Common Strained is 
dull. The better grades are scarce and prices are 
firm. Taris quite fall. Pitch is quiet. 
PROVISIONS.—The market for the leading Hog 
prodas is quiet but firm. Beef.—The marketis firm 
nd prices are steady. 
WOOL.—The market is moderately active and 
prices are firm. 


[December 31, 1874, 

















ens 
WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRo. 
DUCE | MARKET. 


ASHES.—Pots are quiet anc and unchanged. Pearis 


nominal. We quote: 
nominad 


Pots, first sorts... 
Pearls, first sorts.. 

BEANS AND PEAS. —Medtum Beans are plenty, 
quiet, and weak. Marrow are dull and easier. White 
Kidney are quiet. Pea Beans are in moderate request, 
Canadian Peas are steady. Green Peas are plenty 
and dull. Southern Blackeye are scarce and higher, 
We quote: 
Beans, fea. 1874, en 
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fal to Z00 prime.. 
Beans, White Kidney, fair to goo 
pease Red Kidney, Tia. prime.. 
Peas, Canadian, in bulk, in bond. 
BUTTER.—The market for State Butter has been 
very quiet. Western packed is fairly salable when 
fresh. Most of the sales are at30c. Old Flavored 
Western is very quiet. Low grades are dull. Rolis 
are in fair request when prime, but the commoner 
sorts are quiet. es 15,177 pkgs. We quote: 
State, firkins, fair to g 33 










State, half-firkin cabs. “choice selected. ..41 @8 
State. half-tirkin tubs, good to prime.. 37 @ 
State, half-firkin tubs, fair to good. 35 @2 
§ State; half-firkin tubs, poor to! fair 33 @35 
State, Welsh tubs, Fali-made lots. 37 @39 
State, Welsh tubs, gooe to prime. 35 @3 
State. Weish tubs, fair to a good. 33 @35 
State, Welsh tubs, poor to 3 @3 
Pails to a 
State, fancy CreaMery...........006 83 @4 
state, Seitz pals, good to prime.. 4 @3 
RO, TRIP FO GOOT.............cccccccrcccccccccees a4 
Penn. dairy selected —-. gaqeeed 39 @40 
‘enn., ‘dairy, ood to prime.. ---3> @33 
Penn., dairy, fair to good..... -..33 @35 
Penn., dairy, poor to fair... -.--30 @33 
Penn., store packed.......... .. 2:20 GU 
Western, tubs, choice selected. +--3% @33 
Western, tubs, good to prime. -23 @0 
Western. tubs. fairto good. 2 @2B 
Western, tubs, po: _ 18 @2L 
Western, firkins, choice selected -27 @2 
Western, firkins, good to prime 23 @R 
Western firkins, fair to good 21 @B 
Western, firkins, poor to fair ---18 @2l 
Roll Butter, Western, fancy eoedl @33 
Roll Butter, Western, prime.. +23 @30 
Roll Butter, Western. fair to good. . 24 @2B 
Roll Butter, Western, poor,.......... eecccccecs 20 @23 


CHEESE.—The inquiry from the home trade has 
been steady. Exporters have bought more freely. 
The market has a flamer tone. Receipts, 7,792 pack- 
ages. We quote: 


State Factory, fine .........00....006 eveccecces LOX @IE 
State Factory, cod DR vccctccstcssassans 15 @1b 
State Factory, fair to good...... «14 @15 
State Factory, partly-skimmed. 12 @l 


State Farm Dairy, fair to good. 14 @b 

Ohio Factory, Cheddar, fine.. 15 @15 

Ohio Factory, flat, good to prim —e @15 
Ohio Factory, flat, fair to good. +12 @l4 





DRIED FRUITS.—Quartered Apples are quiet. 
The export demand islight. Southern Peeled Peaches 
are firm. State and Western lots are quiet. Un- 
peeled Peaches are dull and easier. Blackberries are 
firm but quiet. We quote: 

Apples, Southern, i Sliced, oe... ccccccce 14Q9 
gc ove voces sl @ll 






“ “ rs. 6X%@ qg 
= State, Hd a _..: . eee Wp 7% 
= ES GOD ape erccscee IM@ T 
us Indiana, 1874.0... Phe eS: 
Peaches, 1874, N. C., Peeled....... +..32 @34 
1874, Ga., Peeled, prime...... 2 @31 
= 1874, G Ga. Peeled, fair to good. --20 @28 
He 1874, tate and Michigan, Peeled....23 @2%6 







bis Carceied. Halves.. 

= Un peeled, Quarters. 
Blackberries, prime.. 
Cherries, Southern, 18% 
Plums, 1874, State, per Ib 
Plums, 1874. Bouthern, per lb 
Raspberries, 1874 per WG. 00se< eos 


EGGS.—The market has been very quiet. Strictly 
fresh are in good demand and prices are firm. Limed 
are very dull and quiet. Receipts 3,065 kag We 










quote: 

Jersey, single barrels. per bbl...... Ceecccccters 34 @35 
State and Pennsylvania.......... -.00 @3l 
Western. prime fresh..... ---29 @30 
goes ‘all lots.... 20-23 @29 
Canadian.......... 22 @30 
Limed, "Biate.. 21 @22 
Limed, Western. 19 @21 


WAM OUOMOGE .| 2s. 5ai daassdsstescesccsqees coccssil Ue 
GREEN FRUITS.—Apples are very dull. Lady Ap- 
ples have been very poor this year. Cranberries are 


oct uiet but steady in price. Peanuts are in fair demand. 
ickory Nuts are salable. We quote: 

































y 
7: N. Y., mixed lots, per bbl.......... $1 75@ 2 00 
Western N. Y., selected varieties, per bbl... 2 00@ 2 25 
— lots, per Mv cdbs cttavdcccgebiastasedd 10@ 150 
meg Calffornia, Per DOX......cccccccccece 400@ 450 
iyrapes: 
Catawba, per Ib..... ™]@ 9 
Cranberries: 
Prime, per 2 75@ 3 00 
Tair to good, per box 2 23@ 2% 
e Cod, fancy, per bb 9 50210 00 
Cape Cod, aay oer ee 8 50@ 9 00 
stern, fancy rb 9 50@10 00 
stern, ge 7 0 8 
jan ight-colored, per bbl... 5 50@ 6 80 
Nu 
Ai ickOry Nuts, Shellbark, per hag. cccceee 2 10Q 395 
eanuts, N North Car Carolina, ed bush.. - 15019 
Peanuts, Virginia...........e.eeeeeees 1R@ 19 
Pecans. per ib oo coccccccocs n@ nn 
GREEN pe a We weno: 
Onions, Red, per bbl.........++++ ec cee ceccce -- 2 25@ 2 50 
Onions; Yellow, per bbl.. covseeee 2 0@ 30 
Onions, White, per bbl.......... -- 25030 
ips, Russia, Jersey, per bbl.. 1 2@ — 
Cabbages. Jersey, per 100......... 5 00@ 8 00 
Squash, Marrow, per * pl imaacemaa e - 200@ 28 


POTATOES.—Irish Potatoes are quiet. Prices un- 


changed. Prime Delaware Sweet Potatoes ar in 
good Sequest and are scarce. We quote: 

Early Rose, ag 4 soie-peee bbis....... 

Early Rose, i n_ bulk, per tl.......... 

Peachblow, new double-head bbis 
Peachblow, in bulk, p DE, .tesaccee 
Prince Albert, new double-head bbls 
Prince Albert, in bulk, per bbl. 
Peerless, new double- head bbls 
Peerless,in bulk, per bbl...... 
Chili Red, new double-head bbls. 
Chili Red, in bulk, per b’ oa 
Sweet Potatoes. Del. +, yellow, per bbl.,,...... 


POULTY AND GAME.—Poultry.—Geese have not 
soldvery well. Ducks bege been rather slow and 









cks are not 
but tho dem Venison sold well eaniy in the week, 








but the demand has fallen off and prices are lower. 
We quote 
LIVE POULTRY. 

Fowls, Jersey, ®@ Ib ..........+..+ li @ 1 
Fowls, Western. # D.. ae 10 @ il 
Turkeys, Jersey, ® D......6.- 2 @ 13 
Turkeys, Western, # D ll @ 2 
Ducks, Jersey, young.per pair % @1B 
Ducks, Weatera ies | 3 
Geese, Jersey, per 

Geese, Western, Ber pala oc aceageecee OF e112 


ESSED POULTR 


pm mene, Snes, senate. inca ssn | ot 
ickens, fair to good... weed 
Chickens. Jersey, g’d to pr., # B. weeedé GU 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 










































































December 81, 1874.] 
a 
.fair to good. # b 2 @lt 
quickens. tyestern. g°d to pr. # D. 2 @li 
Wi > to good, # 44 
ns. Te eee 8 

ie: "d to pr.. @ D.....-00.6- alt 
State. t td good. ® Beccccee @5 
ar Jersey.2’a to pr.. @ B. 5 @i7 
‘ays, Jersey. fair to good, «' ib @ 6 
1 ,g'd to pr., @ B.. @u 
Western, Tair to good, ¥ , a 
poor, # aoe coecceocess €2 
@ 
@l4 
@il 
@l 
@2 
@iz 
@9 
@2 31 
@2 00 
@ % 
+ 
@ @ 
38 

@ 
@ 4 
inn @ 1 
renisod. short . * B. @ 4 
enison, Whole Deer, # B...... @1 











PRICES CURRENT. 





Groceries and Provisions. 


RAW SUGARS — Doty: b Meg 
Ce 


1488) 
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= 9¥a—104 
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= aia 9 — 9X 
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Porto 52 288 ( 
Baglish {s., N44 a—4g | 
Muscovado....—42 


| 





MEAS DUTY: Free 


m. Mess.—— a—- — 


Mess West- 
ern, new....... 


Prime Mess.... 20 50 220 6 
‘Clear Geavy-- 
v“a— ‘Clear 





Sug. qcured, City... 
estern * 8xa 8% 
BACON “SuomED, 





‘ee iu a— 
iLong Clear, 8. - a— 
Short Ripbea.. 10all 
Cumberiand....... 
{LARD. 

Best woes ae... eee 
No. 1.. coccccceeld &— 
BERF.” 
Plain Mess, 

sd DbI....7... “22 
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CES, bo Ry pic.. 
eee SE CJ Lae 223 00 
ee —15 a— erring, §) 
icone bbe. 500 8700 
loves Herring, sca. 
unger. x. a—40 


! ei . 
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in papers, eB i4a— lien 


Raisins.layer300 a-— ; 
{f > pasa tm a 380 








4 1 
Rpesfedd —ka— — 
es 33 i] 


Citron ....---..—33 a —- 
Baraines 4 bxs—15\<a —17 

—27 a—29 
angpenen. Ii .Ith—B a—i4 


om..—10 a—Iil 
Vermicelli, Tt).—14 a—15 
Dom. —10 a—li 
CANNED FRUIT, Etc. 
Peaches,2 » #@ i 
Goz......... ee a250 | 
Peaches,3 > @ 
d0z.......... a350 
is 23 





-—30 a—35 
BALI—I Dury: al2 cts. @ 
i Island. 


-— 23 
ashton’ 's phos 2% 
Worthington 





Table 1p in bas 
amen 110 a1” 


8 a— 
CREAM OF TARTAR. 
Grand Crystals.50 a—— 
ordi Qualit =o ay | 
Be bore. soe 30” — v. 
Castile, tmported. Doge ob 


Caetiie. domestie ‘Sica oy 
e Family.. -6 Ds 
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Lobster, 1in®?@ 
GBB. . cscs pe 200 2210 
Oysters, Cove 
b¥doz...—— a210 
ve 
BPdoz...—_9 a—-— 
Oysters, Pic. in 
fiass, doz 450 2500 . 
a ond, # doz. 600 'Starch: Laundy. oad 
01.—— & ny 
Cpres, Capu. Starch, Pat.closs 1 _— 
doz..gold.— — 2300 (Starch. Corn..... 
Capres, Nonp. 
a — 2400. 
nc: ust’ 
d0Z....00..-— 2150 
Flour and Grate. 
Balto aix., & No. 1Chicago 121 a 
» AIX, !No. - 
eo’town?5 20 a7% {| “ 2 sg 109 allly 
, Fk * 5 * 105 a110 
St. Lo Winter Red....125 2 130 
mber Mich..131 s—— 
iWnite Mich.. 136 a 138 
lowa & Minn., 
| led....§102a 112% 
memes -«enee 130 _ 
ad Phe? sep mix’d, 8 li 
a455 ;West’n White. 81ka— 90 
ail \vomern yellow.83 a—8J 
Sour Flour..,..330 © Suv 'S.. 
Rye flour. ....425 #540 "Mixed Western. 63a 00 
CORN MEAL. Yad eee peoigy 


m.- 43 a—— 
tMsal.......740 a 850 


Woo 
Fle®p.—60 a—70 


A.Sax. 

4.F.B. Merino.—48 a—60 
sex a] a—db 
Sup. led Co.—t7 a—53 
ax a—H0 
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rim’e#t’n.g 43650" 23750 jou Lemon, wid 3 25 a 2300 
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IRON—Dory : Ba goohre-. UTY: rig and 
#D BAR Toe ¥ in 100 Bot Bar 5c. and Sheathing 
er and Plate, 1\e. 4c.8 D 
Band, H Scroll PR. 4. Ingot— 23K%a— 284 
1%@1Ke. @ b; Pig a) Sheathing.new | 


ton; Sheet, 3c. # B. | -— 
c 


Eng. Rail. on, iSheathing,oid— 23 a—— 
gold... ...$4850 25000 ‘Sheath’, yell—21 a—2 
Amer. Rail # ton, ‘Pig, ‘Eng rer -— _— 
currency....5000 25500 |Bolts.......... — 30 
Pig. English Ss IN (aiii} Dury Pig, 
cotch. @ ton. 4000a ——| Bars, and Blok ‘ree. 
re. ‘American. 23 Oa 27 00: Platés and Sheets, 15 # 
Kng., Am. ——a — —! ad val. 
i Sw. ass. g. . 115 008120 00 a ch. @ DB, 
Sheet, Russia,# old..... . 8 a 
» Ret Straits 01d. .— 224a— — 
Chom. Raaie. D | Bnglish, gold.— 214a—— 
a 4¥a — |E tates. 1. .ch. 975 a—— 
NAIL. Dorr: Cat, ie Ele s,1C....725 a 


5 cents Pigs, Bars, an: Plates 
Cut,toaaeva #3 50 a8 3 J $1 50 per 1 3. 
8da «3 85 Plates, fom. 680 aT7l2 
tda 1a 110 a a 0} a—-— 
Clinen.........525 a 600 |ZINC— n Pigs,Bars 
Dperoe 2X04 ae D. A - #100 oth Sheets 2c. 
nine hh a —9 a—— 'In Sheets gld.—94a— 94 
aes comp. (c) 
BD. ....20020. 9K — 


Oils. Naval Stores. Ete. 
OLL—Doty: Palm 10,0live/ NAVAL STORES— Duty: 
e Sp’ts Turpentine, 30cts.® 
ny gether kinds 20 # ct. 
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H. K. THURBER & CO., 


IMPORTERS and J OBBERS> 


FINE ‘TEAS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudees Sts., 


NEW YORK. 
We are offering out of the ree of 1874 Teas—partly 
of our own importation and pa oF fmportatk in this 
market for - see | cost s eee 2m, 


eas al th 
(covcalle 4S; Tes Tea Coursenion ~y e selling pen ct old, trashy 
ixtures. Send for samples 


ICE TOOLS, 


ery variety of IMPLEMENT and MACHIN 
for for WINTER use on the FARM, for sale by . 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 and 191 Water Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Circulars furnished on application. 


E. & O. WARD, 


Established 29 years), 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
No. 279 Washington St., N. Y. 


GREAT REDUCTION, 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organizera 
Send for New Price-list. 

“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
(P.-0.Box 5643.) 81 and 83 VESEY ST., New York 


—The choicest in the world.—Importers 
§ | te Company in ye 
everybody—Trade continu- 


ally incr rents mute waated everywhere—best in- 
iy neraaaing Ke wasie time—send for Gireular to 




















Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


Tue last business week of the year is 

always an irregular and broken one, with 

a dull and an uncertain market. The 

holidays make a good deal of disturbance 

and nothing is done of a business nature. 
which can well be avoided. But the 

machinery of commerce must be kept go- 

ing, and, in reality, the interruptions to the 
every-day buying and selling and meeting 

of contracts do not essentially change re- 
sults. The one notable and important fact 
in business affairs now is the changed feel- 
ing at the close of the year, as contrasted 
with the gloomy feeling that pervaded all 
classes @ year ago. There are a few failures 
occurring every day, which have their 
origin in the troubles of last year and in 
the general shrinkage of prices which has 
since taken place; but the general conditions 
of trade are greatly improved and our job- 
bing merchants are looking forward to a 
successful year in 1875. 

There has been a persistent effort among 
the manufacturers’ agents and the commis- 
sion houses to make clearing-out sales be- 
fore the close of the year and to get off the ac- 
cumulations of stock which have been along 
time on hand; and these efforts have caused 
a reduction of prices, which will be stopped 
at the commencement of the next season. 
Tbe manufacturers may be supposed to 
know the real conditions of the market, 
and, as most of the New England mills are 
now running on full time, it is a good sign 
that no apprehensions are entertained of 
overproduction in cottons. The orders 
from the South and the West and the pur- 
chases for the near-by trade are represented 
as very encouraging. 

The future of domestic cotton goods 
must depend in a great degree upon the 
production and price of the raw material; 
and, as the crop of 1874 is pretty certain to 
exceed the early estimates by over sixty 
thousand bales, there is no good reason 
for anticipating any essential advance, 
while the increased demand from the 
manufacturers, by the resumption of work 
on full time in most of the New England 
mills, will prevent any decline of conse- 
quence. The price of the raw material bas 
shown great strength; but, owing to the clos- 
ing of the Cotton Exchange during the holi- 
day season, dealings were suspended on Sat- 
urday and the course of the market is uncer- 
tain. Although it is not possible to fore- 
cast the market with certainty, yet itis well 
understood that prices have now reached a 
point below which manufacturing cannot 
continue with profit, and when that is the 
case production must cease until prices 
have been adjusted to the level of profitable 
work. The preparations are making among 
the print manufacturers for the spring 
openings, and the most interesting question 
is whether a demand for the side-band styles 
can be relied upon. This is a question 
which might easily be determined by look- 
ing back to the sales of otber popular fan- 
cies. 

Brown sheetings and sbirtings. continue 
in steady demand for leading makes of 
standard fine browns and 4yard fabrics. 
Some makes of heavy standard sheetings 
have been marked up half a cent a yard by 
the leading jobbing houses. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings have 
been selling more freely at the reduced 
prices, with special activity in the finer 
erades of shirtings. Medium and low 
grades are quiet at unchanged prices. 

The demand for prints is irregular, with 
spasmodic activity in particular styles and 
makes. The demand for chintzes, side- 
bands, and for cheviot and fancy shirtings 
bas been more lively than for some time 
past; but dark madder prints are less in- 
quired for and prices have a weakening 
tendency. Prices are nominally steady. 

Cotton flannels are in steady demand, 
with considerable package sales for the 
season, at firm prices. The supply in first 
hands is by no means excessive. 

Colored cottons are generally in small 
demand, with exceptional inquiry for cot- 
tonades. Prices are unchanged and steady. 

Corset jeans and satteens are not in much 
demand and the sales are on a moderate 
scale but prices are steady. 
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goods there are no special changes or point= 
to be noted. Prices are generally steady 
with a firm tone to the market. 

Worsted dress goods are quiet; but the 
demand is steady for black alpacas, which 
are taking the place of the imported article. 
The new spring styles have not yet been 
exhibited by agents. 

Woolens are generally quiet and the de- 
mand for black cloths and doeskins is 
small. 

Fancy cassimeres are only moderately 
active, the sales being mostly confined to 
heavy makes, which are considerably re- 
duced in first hands. The spring trade has 
not yet been commenced by the display of 
new styles. 

Flannels and blankets are in light de- 
mand and the sales effected to the jobbers 
are in small quantities, to keep up assort- 
ments, at steady prices. 

Foreign dry good remain without any 
essential change and the importations and 
the amount of goods entered for consump 
tion, though considerably in excess of the 
business of the corresponding week of 1878,,. 
are still less than for 1872. The importers: 
are not doing much in staple goods andi 
their sales are confined almost exclusively 
to the articles adapted to the city retail! 
trade at holiday season. Black and colored! 
silks are quiet, the tide of the season being: 
over and the jobbers and retailers having a 
good supply on hand. Velvets are in good 
demand and black crapes are exceptionally 
active, with considerable sales at auction 
avd at first hands. 


New Year’s Gifts. 


AT Stewart&C 


ARE OFFERING 


FIFTY CASES OF FRESH AND: 
SEASONABLE 


Dress Goods. 


cing, FULL LINES of OPENING 
a a i | ial 
© bee c., an ic. per'yard upw: 
Swe Har Last YEAW®S PRICES. > 
AMEL'S HAIR St ar 
fully 4 inshes daetae te colors —_ 
Seal-Brown, Gros Vert, and Black, at ne EXTREME 
e LOW PRICE of $1.25 per yard; good value fox 





They will also REPLENISH ALL THEIR 


Fancy Stocks 


OF INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS, 
LACES AND LACE GOODS, 
IN EVERY VARIETY. 
EMBROIDERIES, Erc., Erc. 


JUST RECEIVED, A BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT 
OF PARIS TRIMMED 


Fichus, Sets, Cuffs, Undergarments. 


A LARGE INVOICE OF POINT GAZE AND AP-- 
PLIQUE HANDKERCHIEEFS, BARBES. 

ROUND AND EMPRESS-SHAPED COLLARS: 
etc., etc., at PRICES LESS THAN ONE-HALF those) 
of the past two years. 

ALSO SOME OF THE MOST COSTLY 


Lace Articles, Laces, Flounces, 
EVER IMPORTED. 
THE LAST CASE OF CHOICE PARISIAN. 


Bon-Bons, 


IN SATIN SACKS and ELEGANT ORNAMENTAL 
BOXES. PRICES EXTREMELY LOW. 


Sacques, Dresses. 


They will ALSO OPEN a case of EXTRA RICH 
VELVET and BEAVERCLOTH POLONAISE AND 
SACQUES, ‘SPLENDIDLY EMBROIDERED witb 
Silk and Jet, $20 each and upward. 

A FULL ASSORTMENT OF READY-MADE SILE 
POPLIN gnd MOHAIR DRESSES. 

SILK DRESSES from $45 each upward. 

POPLIN DRESSES from $12 each upward. 

MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS. DECIDED 
BARGAINS. 


Eteis 


oe 


FURS. 


A VERY EXTENSIVE STOCK of SEALSKIN 
SACQUES-AND OTHER CHOICE FURS, etc., etc. 


Their Friends, Customers, Strangers, and residents 
of neighboring cities are respectfully invited to pay 
them a visit. No IMPORTUNITY to PURCHASE. 


Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and f'enth 

















ObB’T WELLS, & Vesey 8t., N.¥- B.0. Box DS. 


In other departments of domestic cotton 
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LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY BVENING, Dec. 2, 1874. 
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J, W, Johnston, 


®) (R AND STREET New 4 eae 
so Hosiery and Men’s Furnishing Goods. 
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E. RIDLEY & SON, 


309,311, 311 1-2 Grand Street. 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


G FELT HATS, l5c. éach. 
CLEARING FINE FUR FELT HATS at 50c., 60c. 


CLEARING FINEST FELS at Tc. 
TRIMMED HATS AND tr empiri 
$1 EACH UP. 
1,000 PIECES fi BASE RIBBONS, 


and 25c. PER YARD, 
NOTHER LOT 1-INCH IH GROS GRAIN, 50c., 65¢. 


~ HOLIDAY Goons. 


H COLLARS, SETS, and BARBES, 0c. on the 
MGollar, 


LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS. 


aes wie en. 
ade up in fan eee ot 0: ea 

at 5c, 88c., $1, a up to $2.75 75 the bo rr 
CLEAR espns eae 


GENTS’ FURNISHING DEPARTMENT 


SHIRTS and DRA 80c., 75¢., $1 up. 
SILK MUFFLERS, 35¢. ‘Boc., tb up. 
BARGAINS IN HOSIERY—Inspec 


KID CLOVES. 


« MONOGRAM. Buttons 
“ , Butto ‘Ss, 
“OPERAS” Whites and Blacks, ¢ %¢- Pair. 
TTONS, PARTI COLORS ; 
4-BUTTONS, PARTI COLORS, $1.25 Pair. 
RTI COLORS, $1.65 Puir 
SEDWARD.” $1.10 Pair. 
GLOVE, $65e Pair. 
GENTLEMEWN’S 
“MONOGRAM,” 1 Button, $1 pair, Operas. Whites 
and Colors. 
“MONOGRAM,” 2-Buttons, 
Whites and Colors. 
Nee pet REAL KID, $1.50 and $1.75 
an 5 air. 
“EDWARD” asides 


LINED k.DS, Tops, 85c., $1, $1.25, $1.50, up. 


GENTS’ SILK BEAVER DRESS HATS, 
HOLIDAY SHAPES, 


$3.50, $4, $4.50, $5, $6. 
FINE FELT Bare $1, ee 25, 5. $1 = Ds -75, up. 


SLIPPER PATTERNS, ie. Boe Toc, 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 
309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST. 


62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN ST., 
Fifth Block East 1 from the Bowery. 























$1.25 -pair. Operas, 


GRAND ST. CROS8-TOWN LINE OF CARS PASSES 
THE DOOR AND CONNECTS WITH 44 CITY 
CAR AND 8ST GN 


D STAGE ROUTE GOIN RTH AND 
oor. SIX ae RIDE YROM THE COR- 
NER OF BROADWA 





JAMES McCREERY & G0, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STRERT. 


Great Bargains I silks 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS. 


Will offer - igi! December 2th, 
500 pieces BLAC HITE E AND DARK COL- 
ORED 8T RIPER. at reduced from $1. 
PLAIN COLORED o. 8. in all the new yahades, from 
pwar 


waite & lines of 
SILKS, SATINES, and MOIRE ANTIQUES, 
for BRIDAL DRESSES, 


AT MUCH BELOW THEIR VALUE. 


5 | JAMES MCOREERY & CO, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street. 
Black Silks! Black Silks! 
FROM 


AUCTION. 


AT MUCH BELOW THEIR REGULAR PRICES. 
Bargains at $1.25 and $1.50 per yard; usual price $2. 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE 


CACHEMIRE DE NOVI 


BLACK SILK, the handsomest finish ond bes best wear- 
ing Silk ever manufactured, $1.80 and upward. 


JAMES MCOREERY & GO, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
VALUABLE 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


We will sell on MONDAY, December and during 
the Holidays OUR ENTIRE 


Real India Camel's Ha Hair. Shawls, 


AT AN IMMENSE REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
Also a large assortment of 
INDIA SCARF'S, 

AT NEARLY ONE-HALF THEIR VALUE. 


BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 


Smooth Silk id inen, el 
Best ever made for - or a OF chi ne Use 9 


WM. HENRY SMITH &CO., 
32 Green Street N.Y. 
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FURS. 


Our stock of FINE FURS is now replete with 
the choicest assortment, which, in consequence of 
the lateness of the season, we offer at such extraor- 
dinary low prices that they cannot fail to suit every- 
body. 

REAL MINK FURS. 

We use none but the finestand most perfect skins, 
which are especially selected for our manufacture. 
The muffs and collarsare handsomely lined with the 
best Turkish Satin and trimmed with Heavy Tassels, 
and the Boas with rich Crochet Ornaments. 

OUR MINK MUFFS are warranted to consist of 
one full skin for each and every stripe. 

REAL MINK SETS, of Muff and Boaor Collar, at 
$20, $25, $30. 

REAL MINE SETS, very dark and fine, $35, $40, 
and $45. 

FINEST HASTERN MINK SETS in the market, $50 
$60, and $70. 

We respectfully invite the attention of our patrons 
to our large assortment of REAL SEAL SACQUES, 
which is considered the most complete in the city. 

REAL SHETLAND SEAL SACQUES, best work- 
manship, lined withthe finest Satin, beautifully em- 
broidered, at $70, $80, $95, $105, and $125. 

REAL SHETLAND SEAL SACQUES, the hand- 
somest that money can purchase or taste suggest, 
$150. 

REAL SEAL SETS of Muff and Boa, $22, $25, and 
$27.50. 

REAL SHETLAND SHAL SETS, 
trimmed, at §30, $40, and $50. 

FRENCH SEAL SETS, with same trimming as the 
Real, $7.50, $10, and $13.50. 

REAL LYNX SETS, best quality, $23, $27, $30. 

FRENCH LYNX SETS, warranted equal to the 
Real, at $7, $8.50, $10, and $13.50. 

REAL ALASKA SABLE 8ETS, choice quality, 
$13.50, $15, $17.50, $20. 

BLACK MARTEN SETS, $8.50, $10, and $12.50. 

REAL ERMINE SETS of Muff and Boa or Collar, 
at $25, $30, and $35. 

IMITATION ERMINE SETS, same trimming as the 
Real, at $5, $6.50, and $7.50, 

Imitation Mink Sets, at $5.50, $6.50, and $8.50. 

Real Siberian Squirrel Sets, of Muff and Boa or 
Collar, at $6.50, $8, and $9. 

Real Black Astrachan Sacques, best make, at $18, 
$25, and $30. 


Children’s Fur Sets, many new and elegant designs, 
from $1.25 to $15 per set. 


elegantly 


To close out the balance of our Splen= 
did Stock of FINE FURS, we offer, in 
addition to the above extraordinary 
LOW PRICES, as an EXTRA induce- 
ment, a DISCOUNT OF TEN PER 
CENT. on the foregoing price-list. 


Furs will be sent C.O.D., per express, with the 
privilege of examination before acceptance. 


TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, 


353 Sth Ave., bet. 27th and 28th Sts., N. Y.City. 


NEW YEARS PRESENTS 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


WILSON & GREIG,|2 


No. 771 BROADWAY, 


CORNER NINTH STREET. 
ENORMOUS REDUCTION IN 


CLOAKS AND COSTUMES 


OF ALL KINDS. 
ELEGANT PARIS PATTERN COSTUMES 
ported for our DRESS-MAKING DEPARTMENT tor for 
ideas, “ less than half their cost. All these are very 
rich and stylish. 


UNHEARD-OF BARGAINS 


in unmade Paris embroigered heav: cable got 
MERE POLONAISES, TABLIERS, 
auueidered Beaver Cloth £5; formerly \ uiens 
Ladies’ and Children’s Furnishing 
Goods. 
CLOSING OUT, 


regardless of cost, of all the elegant goods in the 


Laces & Embroideries Department. 


handsome New Year's ereeents, as REAL 
POINT and BOIN’ 





COREA we aa Fae 
LACE BARB. CHES, 
EMBROIDERED Be CAPES and 
LOW SETS, 8 ses BOWS, RUFFS, oo. 


BOUDIER’S 5's CELEBRATED KID GLOVES. 


FURS! FURS! FURS! 


of a kinds at remarkably low prices. 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN are respectfully in- 
vited to canine our stock, as the in the 
different eng afe tod numerous to mention in 
an advertisement. of 1 be pe found most 
y , Offering a rare ¢ purchase 
fine goods at 2 8 low price. 


WILSON & GREIG. 





| 
CARPETS. 


A, —A— 
LACE CURTAINS, ET¢, 


LESS THAN cost OF OF IMPORTATION. 


EB BALANCE OF A VERY DESI 
LACE CURTAINS, es | 
pair to the very finest 
= just < bond. o of tt 
ne Oo: uae 
ing ‘houses in the aity ba ee oft 
ment, were not di ivered t to the 
have been transferred to us, thot 
out at about one-half their values” oa 
LOOK AT THI PRICES! 
REAL LACB panasner 


ods 


TAIN #00 par pe r pair; u worth ty, 
n Noten ae, nfs to $0 or pale H erro downy the mong, 
corre Re 


LACE SHADES eae ne he very finest imported, 
ornayfit fi po BAG ni 
FRINGES, GIMPS, CO “ASSELS 
colors and RDS, AND ASS of 
DRAPERIES 
The PATENT —_ero CORNI on ings fits 
a) 
WwW SH. 
WINDOW ep ENTE 


CARPETINGS. 


Great reduction preparatory to the annual entory 
in our lemons stock of all Kinds of CARP’ my, 
CLOTHS, DRUGGETS, MATTINGS, MA’ 1 ees 


“It will és es the abo 
am parties wishing Ve goods to 


SHEPPARD KNAPP’S 


Carpet and Upholstery Warerooms, 
6th AVE., ONE DOOR BELOW 13th sf, 


H. O'NEILL & co, 


327 and 329 Sixth Avenue, 
will wmmaneeene ° = eae, Pe. a, to close out 


IMMENSE SACRIFICE, 


SASH RIBBONS. 





pg RBATEST BARGAINS. ne OFFERED. 
leces %{-inc. 
BLUE SNAL-B ROWN, GARNET, ete., ete ton Toe a 
yard, worth $1.35. 

100’ cartons §-inch NAVY BLUE, SEAL-BROWN, 
vera etc.. etc., at 85c. per yard, worth $1.50 per 

ar 
ye0 pieces 9-inch BLACK GROS GRAIN, all silk, 
$1.25, worth $1.75. 

SOFT SILK SASHES. S, three yards lo: long, $2.95, worth 


Trimming Ribbons. 


ul pieren Nos. 12 ang 16GROS GRAIN, all silk, . 
100 voartons BLACK GROS GRAIN, Nos. Wanaik 


25c. per 
We Bave now the larg and sone comple 


est 
Stock of Ribbons in the city” and the chi 


500 doz, FELT “Hats. 


COLOR, — ean Se cane at tee y to ys 10, at at 


— VELVET HATS, $2.60. The finest quality 
made. 


oth 
WILL OFFER ON MOND. 
2,00 0 POINT PLACE epeans. 
250 at 7c., cost to im 
ost cost to import .50 to $10. 

at $1.50 to $5, cost to import from $10 to $30. 
ins ever offered in the Lace trade. 

D, VALENCIENNES, POIN}, 


NCS. 


Finest line of JFFLI in the city and at the 


lowest pri — 
NOVELTIES IN CREPE 
SLEEV BLESS JACKETS 
CHILDREN’S VELVET 
« 
100 3 plecen, $2 P| ve ies te 
VY BLUE, 7. BROWN. 


LADIES’ TIES. 


1] offer on MON pate 
600 doz. OnnPE: DE CHEN T1eS at at ier, “formerly 


iv FANCY TIES. -FLE 
M Ul RS. 


$s! UFEL at EF RS. 
800 dos. «. WHITE SILK MUFFLERS, 65c. 


where %c. 
1,000 doz. PAN CY and BORDERED, from 90c. to $%. 


ES. 
80! 


25 pieces, $1.90; reduced from ig 
.25; redu 





me BUTTO 


ti THERS AND | Figwers., 


CEA ad Ay ors, for Hats an 
nt doz. Blue, et, and — 
BIRDS, 


determined to reduce our IMMENSE 
STOCK’ vetore the Holidays, we will offer SPECIAL 
BARGAINS in all our Departments. 


_,ONBILL, . 


— 





SPECIALTY FOR THE 
HOLIDAY SEASON 


OF 1874. 
Linen re Handkerchiefs,with Embroidered Initials. 
size, 2-in- hemstitch, any letter you want, at 


wa toe Bh a 2, hemmed, at 50c. each, and Hem- 
wwe hare at the larkest and $1.50 on. of rate i 
any fry, and ‘wil neoutes gt Por F0. eer 9 or Teter 
amountordered. Ev aha gy mr 9 
linen =. ving ae 

e money 


hat 





when % 
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Parisiad Flower it Compady, 


NOVELTIES. 
G. RICHMOND & CO., 


woo PASTA gs = 783 BROADWAY, 
Sr CH _ pga AND BETWEEN 9th AND 10th STREETS, 
. bee are now offering a large and choice assortment of 
v Laces, Embroideries, and Fancy Goods suitable for 
gp REARS iG Dusen, the Holiday Season. Also Dress Trimmings and Mil- 
To B eva Hinery Goods in great variety. 


All these Goods are selected for First-class Trade 
and will besold at reasonable prices. 


TRY THE 
NILSSON GLOVE! 


. ONLY 95 CENTS, 
EACH PAIR WARRANTED, 
aT 


BLOOMS 


Unexcelled assortment of Kid Gloves. 


FALL PRICE-LIST: 


2-BUTTONS, Tic. 
SUPERIOR QUALITY, %e. 
3-BUTTONS, $1. 
EXTRA QUALITY, $1.20. 
4-BUTTONS, $1.25. 
2-BUTTONS, XX QUALITY, $1.49. 
SEAMLESS BEST 2-BUTTONS, $1.90. 
SEAMLESS BEST 8-BUTTONS, $2.15. 
LADIES’ GAUNTLETS, $1.39. 
MISSES’ 2-BUTTONS. 50c. and 75c. 
GENTLEMEN'S KID GLOVES, $1.2. 
GENTLEMEN'S SUPERB FINISH. $1.75 to $2. 


REAL REYNIER DOGSKIN GLOVE, in 1 and 2 
buttons. 








FILLED TO ORDER. 


yasES AND BASKETS 


Pxr 


ings Decorated. 
1D to ie noe. 


por leila 


niversit: Bg RS ew Sam 





“Lowest Prices. 


(F BOUTILIER BROS. 


offer the Cheapest Goods in 


BLACK SILKS at $1.25 to $2.50, 
worth nearly double the prices. 


NEW COLORS IN PLAIN SILKS. 
‘STRIPE SILKS only 65c., just re- 
ceived. 


BLACK FRENCH CASHMERES. 
‘FRENCH EMB’D POLONAISES from 
$18, greatly reduced. 

ENGLISH DRESS GOODS at 25c. 

ALL WOOL « *  at40&50c. 
CAMEL’S HAIR SERGES, etc. 
EMBROIDERIES, HANDKERCH’FS, 


Me isoY HOSE, in all] sizes. BLOOMS’, 
338 Bowery, 340 


Samples Free by Post. 
BETWEEN BOND AND GREAT JONES STS. 


48 East (4th St., in Union Square. 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, & 311 1-2 Crand St., New York. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


(WHEN IT COMES.) 


NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


NEW LINES OF WRITING DESES "5c., $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50, 
WORK BOXES {0c., 5c:, $1, 81.50. 
P FINER Do. 81.75, $2, $2.25, $2.50, $2.75, to $15. 
LOT OF GLOVE BOXES 25c., 50c., 75c., $1, $1.50. 
VIENNA AND RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS. UNUSUAs. VARIETY. 
LEATHER SATCHELS 60c., 75c., $1, $1.25, $1.50, to $7.50. 
HUNDREDS OF PORTEMONNAIES at 25c., 35c., and 50c. UNUSUALLY LOW. 


CLEARING FEATHERS AND FLOWERS. 
Clearing All Our Stock of 


TOYS, CARRIAGES,SLEHIGHS, Etc. 


FURS. 1] a 


Bett Mn eye T5e., $1, $1.25 


CASTOR GLOVES, 81.19. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ KID GLOVES, 
Fleece-lined and Fur-topped. 
SPECIALTY—LADIES’ OPERA GLOVES, 
two to ten buttons, at exceedingly low prices. 








0,8 EAR-TA a 
aor 3: BS Sand WING, Sle, BACH. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 
‘Nos. 309, 811, 311 1-2 Grand St., New York. 


?.8.—OUR STORE WILL REMAIN OPEN + syaRY EVENING DURING THE WEEK UNTIL 


~ BLOOM’S, 


Nos. 338 and 340 Bowery. 


Grand Display of Holiday Goods. 


PARISIAN AND BERLIN NOVELTIES IN 
Laces, Passementeries, Ribbons, Silks, Satins, Velvets, Hats, Bonnets, 
Plowers, Feathers, French Jewelry, Fans, Cloves, Hosiery, Ladies’, 
hildren’s, 








and Infants’ Outfits, Sleeveless Jackets, 
Palensiaes; Overskirts, etc. 
‘Rhetr prices will suit the most economical, An early call is respectfully solici 


eL-BLOOM.& BRO., 338 and 340. Bowery, 


BETWEEN BOND AND GREAT JONES STREETS. 


Raat, abs Seanaaeeer weretee meters oe 
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URS. 


THE BEST HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


—o We 


PETER STEWART, 
162 BOWERY, NEW YORK, 


one of the oldest and best established houses in New York, will sell, on account of the lateness of 
the season, hisimmense stock of FINE FURS at prices that willsurprise and please. A cordial in- 
vitation is given to examine his stock. He will offer Children’s White Fur Caps, with Head- 
Wing and Ear Laps, at 38c., 50c., and the very best GOc. Misses’ Dress White Fur. Hats, 
handsomely trimmed with White, Pink, or Blue Satin, $1.37, worth $3. White Sets—Muff, 
Boa, and Box—at 90c. and up; and Children’s White Sacques at $3.75 and up. Ladies’ Black 
Marten, Lynx, and Alaska Sable Mufis from $2 up. Ladies’ White Sets—Muff, Boa, and Box— 
$2.50 and up; Four and Five Striped River Mink Muffs, $2.50 and up; and Real Mink 
Muffs (warranted) $6 and up. Real Astrachan, Nutria, and Imitation Seal Sacques, $15 and up. 
Russian Sable, Seal, Grebe, Royal Ermine, Imitation Seal, and all other fashionable Fury at 


really attractive prices. 
SEAL AL CAPS. 


A Splendid line of Real Seal Caps—Ladies’ and Misses’—from $2.50 to $9. Those at $9 are high- 
crowned and double-banded. Same as sold in other stores at from $15 to $18. Imitation Seal, finest quality 
$1.50, $1.75, and $1.90. A few Gents’ Fine Real Seal Caps $7 to 9, high-crowned and double-banded. A 
magnificent lot of Real Genuine Seal Sacques from $65 to $135 for our very best. By sending measurement, 
we will guarantee a good fit. All kinds of Furs altered and repaired in the best manner and at the lowest 
possible price. 





A LARGE LOT OF 


MILLINERY GOODS AND FANCY GOODS. 
KID CLOVES. 


My own importation. Very good Two-Button Glove at 75c. Excellent quality in White, Black, Opera, 
and all the new shades, 90c. and$1. Three-Button, $1.15. Has no equal. Only try one pair and you will 
never go anywhere else for Gloves. 

3 PAIRS BEST 75-CENT GLOVES 82.10, or $8.40 per dozen. 

3 PAIRS BEST 90-CENT GLOVES at $2.50, or $10 per dozen. 

3 PAIRS BEST 31 GLOVES at $2.87, or $11.50 per dozen. 

3 PAIRS BEST THREE-BUTTON at $3.30, or $13 per dozen. 

GLOVES SENT BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 


PETER STEWART, 162 Bowery, 


BETWEEN BROOME AND SPRING STREETS, NEW YORK. 








ROBES DE CHAMBRE, HOUSE COATS, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, UNDERWEAR, 


FINE FURNISHING GOODS, 


A Large Variety of Elegant Goods at Low Prices. 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 


913 BROADWAY, 


Between 20th and 2ist streets. 


JOHN DANIELL & SON, 


ARE OFFERING 
CHOICE SELECTIONS OF 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


ALL THROUGH THEIR ESTABLISHMENT AT 
Popular Prices, Marked in Plain Figures. 


REDUCED 25 PER CENT. 


ALL OUR 
Laces, Millinery Coods, Ribbons, 
Trimmings, Hats, Velvets, Etc., 


TO MAKE ROOM FOR HOLIDAY GOODS. 
600 dozen Bridal and Opera Fans from 58e. to $28.60 each. 
NOVELTIES IN JET, SILVER, and GOLD JEWELRY, PARIS FILIGREE GOODS, Erc. 
ALSO A LARGE STOCK OF FINE LEATHER GOODS. 
800 dozen RussiajLeather Pocket-books, from 62c., 68¢., 98c., to $7.5 each. Glove and Handkerchief Boxes, 
Bronzes, Vienna Gilt Goods, Work Baskets, ete., etc. 


JAPANESE GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. °* 





Silks 





JOHN DANIELL & SON, 759 BROADWAY, near EIGHTH STREET, 
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Kinancial. 


THE SENATE FINANCIAL BILL. 


Tue bill in respect to specie payment 
agreed upon by the Republican caucus of 
the Senate and last week passed by a nearly 
strictly party vote embraces the following 
particulars: 1. Tbe redemption, as rapidly 
as possible, of fractional currency by the 
issue of silver coins of like denominations. 
2. Coinage of gold bullion at the Mint of 
the United States free of any charge. 8. 
Free banking after the passage of the bill, 
‘stbject to the present provisions of law in 
respect to the guaranty of bank-notes. 4. 
The provision that, as bank ‘circulation is 
increased, legal-tender notes shall be re- 
deemed at the rate of eighty.per cent. of 
wach increase until the outstanding amount 
of such: notes shall be brought down to 
300,000,000. 5. The redemption in coin, 
on and after January ist, 1879, of these 
notes in sums of not Jess than $50, as they 
are presented for payment at the office 
of the Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States in- the City of New York. 6. Au- 
thority given to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to use any surplus revenues for this pur- 
pose not otherwise appropriated, and to sell 
at not less: than par United States bonds 
authorized by the Act of July 14th, 1870, 
so far as necessary to secure the requisite 
-amcant of gold. 

Jae promptitude with which this bill was 
:pw through the Senate after the speech of 
‘Beaator Sherman explaining its provisions 
‘sb $we.a caucts agreement among the Re- 
‘pablican members to pass it without any 
ieagthy debate upon its merits, .The Dem, 
's eratic members were taken by surprise and 
‘voted solidly against it. The bill going to 
ithe other house, an effort was made to take 
iit up at once, but was defeated by filibuster- 
ling motions on the part of Democrats. An 
agreement was finally reached making the 
bill a special order’ for January 7th, 1875. 
Judging from the temper of the House in 
regard to the measure, there seems very 
little doubt that the bill will be passed by 
the nearly unanimous vote of Republicans, 
against an equally unanimous vote of Dem- 
ocrats. The result, politically considered, 
thus suddenly and unexpectedly attained 
will be a direct and square issue between 


the two parties on’the subject of specie 


payment, that will extend itself into the 
next presidential election. We have no 
‘doubt that the Republican managers at 
‘Washington meant to make such an issue, 
‘or that they have been politically ‘wise*in 
‘choosing their own battle-ground, rather 
tthan to have one forced upon them by the 
enemy. _Democracy, divided on the ques- 
‘tion of specie payment, is already in a 
quandary, and it'islikely to be ina worse 
one. It would have greatly preferred to 
come into power imthe Lower, House with 
the Republican" party equally divided on 
the same question and without any pos- 
itive policy to present to the people. The 
difficulty now for the Democracy is to de- 
termine its position as to what will be the 
main issue in 1876. 

It would be easy on financial grounds to 
criticise some of the details of this bill. It 
is evidently # compromise of--different 
views, omitting some things and contaiping 
others, in order to get something upon which 
‘those who yoted ‘for it could agree, Almost 
all legislation by representative bodies has 
to be more or less a compromise of diverse 
and even conflicting opinions, The best 
ything, on the whole, that can be done, con- 
sidering the diversity of human opinions, is 
the practical point to be attained, especially 
‘on a subject so many-sided as that of specie 
paymest, We give the Senate credit for 
acting upon this rule. 

The one feature of the bill which settles its 
character, independently of -all-the others, 
consists fh fixing a DAY on and after which 
the Government will undertake to redeem 
its legal-tender notes in coin. The Public 
‘Credit Act of 1869 simply declared that the 
‘Government would “ make provision at the 
earliest practicable period for the redemp- 
tion of the United States notes in coin.” 
‘This hitherto indefinite pledge will, if the 
Senate bill is passed by the House, mean the 
Ast of January, 1879. Soine may think that 
‘an earlier date would be better, and others, 
perhaps, that the date should be still fur- 
ther distant; yet the main thing, after all, 
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is to have a Gay, somewhere within reason- 
able limits, when and after which legal- 
tender notes shall be convertible into coin. 


This will secure tWo results: first, the peo-»|. 


ple, expecting ft, ‘Will gradually adjust their 
transactions to it without any sudden shock; 
secondly, the Government, anticipating it, 
will prepare for it. The one point of a day 
fixed, connected with the preparations 
which the people will naturally make and 
those which the Government must make, 
constitutes the solution of the whole 
problem of specie payment, so far as it can 
be solved in advance. This is‘all that there 
is in it, all that there ever has been in it, 
and all that there ever can be in it. 

As to the other features of the bill, we 
shall spend no breath in detailed comment, 
since we do not regard them as practically 
of much consequence one way or the other. 
Without the one main feature they would 
be worthless so far as specie payment is 
concerned, and even with it they will not 
be of much if anyservice. They furnish 
the opportunity for special criticism, which 
perhaps had better have been avoided, if it 
could be consistently with gaining the one 
chief point in the bill. 

We accept the bill, and ask the country 
to do so, because, whatever may be its de- 
fects of detail or its omissions to determine 
certain debateable questions, it will, if hon- 


“estly accepted and carried out, in due sea- 


son, and that too not at a very remote 
period, bring our paper currency up to the 
specie standard of value, with no sudden 
revulsion to business and no disaster any- 
where. Its adoptien for political reasons 
does not lessen its value as a financial meas- 
ure. If Democrats, as a party, choose to 
oppose it, then let them have the political 
responsibility of doing so and take the con” 
sequences. They will thereby divide them- 
selves, and almost certainly lose the prize 
which they hope to grasp in 1876. 


MONEY MARKET. 


Tue price of gold had advanced during 
the week to 1124 at noon on Saturday, and 
this strengthening of the gold market has 
been in the face of the adoption by the 
Senate of the bill authorizing’ the redemp- 
tion of greenbacks in gold and the substitu- 
tion of silver for the $45,000,000 of frac- 
tional paper currency, and also in spite of 
the prepayment of the Government gold 
interest, due in January, without re- 
bate. Wall Street bas no faith in the 
resumption bill, and, even if it should pass 
the House, its impracticable details and 
the long time that must elapse before any 
steps could be taken toward specie pay- 
ments render the measure of very slight 
immediate importance. A correct idea of 
the real condition of the money market 
and of the immediate future may be 
formed from the mention of a very signifi- 
cant circumstance, A private banker; with 
extensive Western connections, having 
more money on hand than could be loaned 
from day to day, sent out a circular offering 
to loan $1,000,000 for 4 months at the 
rate of 7 per cent.; and the only sum 
that could be loaned on those terms was but 
$200,000. The loan market continued very 
easy up to the close of the week at 8 to 4 
per-cent. on call, though. it was supposed 
that the large dividends to be disbursed in 
January, amounting to about $70,000,000, 
would cause some calling in of loans early 
in the month and probably an advance in 
the rates. 

The Bank Statement for Saturday, the 
last of the year, shows a decrease 
in all the items, the loans haviog 
fallen off $1,744,500. The specie has 
decreased $222,400, the legal-tenders $758, - 
800, the deposits $1,818,200, and the circu- 
lation $121,500. These items leave the sur- 
plus reserve $7,088,100 over the required 
25 percent. and a diminution in the re- 
serve to the extent of $538,150. 

The superabundance of money is clearly 
shown in the advance in the current prices 
of investment securities. First-class rail- 
road bonds are in good demand, New York 
Central and Hudson 7 per cent. consolidated 
bonds having sold on Saturday at 
the extraordinarily high price of 
1144. No other investment securities, it 
is true, have established so great an ad- 
vance; but these New York Central secur- 
ities may be accepted as a safe barometer of 
the money market. Investmens stocks of 








all classes are firm in price and in some 
cases higher; but there is’a speculative 
movement on the Stock Exchange, under 
the control of a strong ‘*bear” 
which prevents the.rise which the “bull” 
operators had so confidently counted upon. 
The two leading stocks are now Lake 
Shore and Western Union Telegraph, 
and the special aim of the Jay Gould op- 
erators has been to depress the latter, of 
which he is largely “short”. Taking the ad- 
vantage of a dull time on the day before 
Christmas, when many operators were ab- 
sent and the brokers were giving a recep- 
tion to King Kalakaua, Western Union was 
suddenly sold down } per cent., and touched 
784 ex-dividend; but on Saturday, although 
it was an unfavorable day, the Stock 
Market was generally better and prices re- 
covered, Lake Shore selling at 80} and 
Western Union at 78%. Toledo, Wabash, 
and Western and the other low-priced 
non-dividend-paying stocks were dull and 
lower. 

The year closes on a more favorable con- 


dition of affairs, commercially speaking, 
than we have known since the close of the 
war. There is a firmer basis for all opera- 
tions, a nearer approach toa settled finan- 
cial policy on the part of the currency, less 
danger of fluctuations in the currency, a 
diminished foreign indebtedness, and a 
more confident feeling among all classes 
of meichants, as well as of manu- 
facturers; and, unless some great dis- 
turbance ‘should occur, of which no signs 
are now visible, there will bea succession 
of prosperous years such as the country has 
never before known. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE] CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 26TH, 1874. 
Offered. Asked. 
WE ec esacce resus 145 
American Exchange....... 113 
Butchers’ and Drovers’... 


NGM 5% ceccceccewccen 182 
2 ES Sar 1500 
Clty <ais'. Sonia doo pees bee GO 
Commerce. . Aree 3374 
Fourth National .. 00  X96LE 
Multon.ypF-CVAAs CD sod... 155 
Gallatin National. - seen 180 
German American......... 90 
RAMEN Dscsctstasicictecaconsteminaie 150 
Market. # gs .-ssm-. Mine oss 115 
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FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. & Nassau St. 


U. 8. Government Bonds, coupon and 
registered, all denominations, bought and 
sold; also gold coupons and American and 
foreign gold and silver coin. Mercantile 
collections made and approved accounts re- 
ceived from Banks, Savings Banks, Corpo- 
rations, and individuals; also U. 8. regis- 
tered interest, coupons, and dividends col- 
lected for correspondents and others out of 
town, and promptly remitted for, or placed 
to credit, subject to draft. All marketable 
stocks and bonds bought and sold on com- 
mission. Every branch of our business has 
our personal attention and any desired in- 
formation will always be cheerfully given. 


FISK & HATCH. 
Investors, Look to your Interest. 


800 city lots tor sale, Proceeds invested in manu- 
factories, which incréased ba) 100 ny Ree forts Send for 
price-tet ete. Ad GH, West 

‘oint, Nebraska. Totenenete ot given. 








Manhattan Savings Institution, 
644 and 646 re gay oo Cor. Bleecker 8t. 


K, Dec. 24th, 187. 
48TH SEMI-ANNUAL Y DIVIDEND. is 
The Trustees of: this Instit 


r Annum on all sums remain Xy de t during 
e three or six months ending 2 ae payable 
on rand after the third Monday of ‘the m 


All dividends not withdrawn will recaive. interest 
the same as a deposit. 


EDWARD 
C. F. ALVO. 


(2 PER GENT. NET, 


PAID SEMI-ANNUALLY. 





I can loan on improved Real Estate in St. Paul and 
Minn eapalle, ana on Minnesota wheat farms, and 

1s 

iss Low ve 


pit) = ye Rn oa semi-annual interest, net, the 
yt. Ky ces 


eiren. “wae! iF of acura Ag St Baul Paul, Minnesota. 





«22 PER, CENT. NET op First-class Real Retate. 
BERG pees ois 





[December 31, 1874, 
mk PER CENT. was, NET. 


Sleepy yitye i Lak en. 


SENT FREE: 


Book exposing the mysteries 0: 
and how any 


citar SIRE 


ECO. ., BANK Address, 
30 BRS AND BRoxgy 





all street, New 


INDIANAPOLIs_ 
D. E. SNYDER & CO, 


BANKERS J AND INVESTING AGEN, 


attention n_ to Co Real Baay 
Mori eB, aaueel coms to ‘the lender. _ 
aie Ia. 


Retqiaucen; Any of the Banks or 
New York ~s dent: rters’ 
eS respondent! Impo. and Trade 


ae National Bank, Norwich, Conn. 
A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT, CENT, 








never 

ask 6 absolute security ; 

ask our I pew York. Bank, Our pa is 
par in New Y faa p- 

ve wanes phot nye and nota lia: 

— For details ad 

Linois Loan Agency, cau vif £4 


mL , PER CENT, - NET. 


Bae Weloen loan apt teehee ids guar. 
iA ene-thirdor ody the valug 





e' y 
In many years’ business have er lost s dollar: We 
Brats. ipteroat peg ah semi-annual Pe in New Yor 


r farm m i 
got funds f from the 2 At lantie er eal Pa r prom Piags h. 
may es 
wlculare to parties of your acquaintance 


able 
Send for full 
J. ‘ATKINS & CO., Lawrence, » Kanan, 


M. K. JESUP, PATON & C0, 
BANKERS, 


5&2 William St., New York, 
ptr gg eg 
Sete aoa Balances Subject to Drafyy 
yp ces made upon ignments to our 
= ur Corres zpondente m Burope and a i 
KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wail St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
atall points at homeand abroad. 
Investment Securities for sale. 


C.R. FIELD & CO, 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


No. 10 PORTLAND BLOCK, . 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Prompt attention given wo the aes of Funda 
on Bond and one on Chicago Discrin- 
—— and care used in the selection of Tnvestams 

this Gosice. on. Refer Ls a to 
it Nati onal Denk, Bo 
Natigial Bank Maritor Bank, “stage 
ati CARO, 
ti References given in all the Eastern Cities. 


GEO. OPDYKE & CO, 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St, New Yor 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA- 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS RECEIVED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, CREDITED 
MONTHLY. 


COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECLALTY. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 86 and 88 CANAL STREET, .corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to! 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars 
surplus—Seven Aundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 

SIX PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 


Bank Books in English, French, and German. 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t 

















T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec, 


FAL ESTATE MK 








long ee xCo 
Sasi (ill Syrcaco. 


Desirable yrs for non-residents: 
and fav Pamohiet with Man & References: 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway corner Cedar St. 


Capital...............-- $400,000 o¢ 
Surplus.... .... ..scooe- 


.- 685,337 60 
Assets, Jan. 1, 1874..¢1,085,837 6¢ 


pamevent fal Keoaaee 
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The Largest, the Ablest, and the 
Best Religious Newspaper 
in America. 


\TISUNSECTARIAN, 
IT 18 EVANCELICAL, 
IT IS LIBERAL, 
IT 1S RADICAL, 
IT 1S BOLD. 


Religious Questions, Political Questions, 
Financial Questions, and all 
other Living Questions are 
freely discussed in its 
Columns. 


It is the Paper for the Family, for 
the Children, for Business Men, 
for Farmers, for Both Sexes, 


for all Classes. 


Among the contributors to Toa INDEPENDENT 
may be mentioned: 


_ Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL. D., 
LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D. - 
JOS. P. THOMPSON, D. D., 

R. 8. STORRS, D.D., 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
Prof. 8. C. BARTLETT, 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D. D., 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 
BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
GAIL HAMILTON, 

Rev. DAVID SWING, 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 

C.8. ROBINSON, D.D., 

prot. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D., 

T. W. HIGGINSON, 

“HL HL.” 

Rev. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, 
PERE HYACINTHE, 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., 

“USAN COOLIDGE,” 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., 
Rev. CHARLES G. FINNEY, D.D., 
GEORGE E. ELLIS, D.D., 

Prof. C.C. EVERETT, 

RAY PALMER, D. D., 
HARRIET W. PRESTON, 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LI.D., 
Prof.C. A. YOUNG, 
J. J. PLATT, 
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THe INDEPENDENT the coming year will en- 
deavor to maintain the high position which it 
has held inthe past. In its literary colamns 
it depends upon its well-known corps of 
American and foreign contributors—a body of 
eminent authors, larger, probably, than that 
connected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world ; its departments, devoted to Art, Sci- 
ence issions, Education, Biblical Research, 
and Commercial and Financial affairs are con- 
ducted by specialists in various branches of 
study and of practical experience ; its full and 
catholic register of clerical changes is contin- 
ued ; its juvenile columns are filled by writers 
whom the children regard with favor; constant 
efforts will be made to furnish prompt and able 
literary reviews ; and in its editorial pages af- 
fairs of religious and general interest are dis- 
cussed by competent writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to any 
other journal shall receive as much in real value 
Sor the money paid as a Subscriber to THE INDB- 








ENT. 
We are also determined not to be excelled in 
the way of premiums, and hereby proclaim it 
as an undoubted fact that we give with THE 
INDEPENDENT more beautiful and really valu- 
able premiums than are offered by any other 
weekly paper publisbed. 


POSTACE! 


On and after Jannary 1st, 1875, the postage on 
all publications must be prepaid at the office of pub- 
lication ; therefore subscribers will henceforth remit 
20 cents extra for postage as per rates given below. 
(3 From subscriptions already paid in advance 
three weeks per year will be deducted for postage, 
and in all cases where only $3 is sent (without the 20 
cents for postage) we shall send the paper for only 
49 weeks. 

The following proposals for premiums, as will be 
seen, all include postage. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
The steel engraving of Charlies Sumner, by 
the great artist, Ritchie, is completed and is 
ready for delivery. Our subscribers and 
friends will please understand that they can 





have this splendid work of art by sending us 
the name of one new subscriber, with $3.70, 
which includes postage, or by renewing their 
subscriptions for one year (if not in arrears) 
and sending us the same amount, or for a two- 
years’ renewal and $6.40, or for two new sub- 
scribers and $6.40, ‘This new engraving alone 
(without THE INDEPENDENT) is is well worth 
from $5 to $10—as such engravings are now 
selling at the print stores. 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

We will send THe INDEPENDENT, postage 
paid, one year—price $3.20—and ‘*Six Months 
at he White House”—price $1.50—to any per- 
son who will send us $3.70; or we will send 
“Six Months at the White House with Abra- 
ham Lincoln” as a present to any person who 
will send us the name’of one new subscriber to 
THE INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz, $3.20, 


For 1 Subscriber, with $3.20in advance, we will 
send, by mail postpaid, unmounted, our New 
Chromo, ** Memories of Childhood,”’ from 
the original painting by Mr. F. B. Carpenter, 
whose picture of the ** First Reading of the 
Emancipation Proclamation’’ Aas gained 
Sor him a national r ‘ion ; or the same 
mounted on canvas, , for 2% cents extra 
($3.45) ; or the same mounted on canvas and 
stretchers, like an oil painting, for $3.70— 
thus mounted to be sent by express, at the risk 
and expense of the subscriber. 

For 1 Subscriber, with $3.45 in advance, we will 
send, by mail postpaid, our beautiful Chromos 
“Good-night Frolic’? and ‘‘8o Tired,” 
mounted on thick binder’s-board, sized and 
varnished, a= Sraming, or on a canvas 
stretcher, for 2 cents extra (33.70). 

For 1 Subscriber, with $3.45 in advance (ora 





tpaid, Ritchie’s magnificent Steel 
of Abraham Lincoln's 


“FIRST READING 


EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION,” 


copied and engraved from Mr. F. B. Carpen- 
ter’s great Oil Painting. 

For 1 Subscriber, with $3.45 in advance (or a 
renewal for 2 years in advance of an old Sub- 
acrivtion, with $6.40), we will send by mail, 
postpaid, Ritchie's celebrated Steel Engraving 
of Hick’s beautiful Oil Painting, ““Authora o: 
the United States’’—44 good portraits. 

For 1 Subscriber, with $3.20 in advance, we will 
send by mail, postpaid, our elegant Steel En- 
gravinge of ‘*President Grant’’ and “ Vice- 

resident Wilson,”’ or ‘‘Edwin M. Stan- 
ton,”’ engraved by Ritchie, 

For three new Subscribers. with $9.60 (or a 
pr ad ag 5 gen of an old Sub- 
scription, with $12.80), we will send, by ex- 
presa, the $8 Providence Clothes Wringer. 

‘We will send THs INDEPENDENT, post- 

age paid, one year and either of the following 

agazines or Newspapers, stage paid, one 

year, to any one not already a subscriber to 

those Magazines or Newepapers, for the sums 
Harper's Magazine..... 

Tye armour ant rps aaa 8 38 
“ "  ryatlonat Sundageachoos 

TPACAP.....0.0,0008 370 

Special Notice.—Subscribers for Taz 

INDEPENDENT are particularly requested not to 

pay. money to persons pomepenting themselves 

as agents until they receive the Premium and 
our regular Form of Certificate, bearing the 
signature of the publisher, guarantee- 

ing the sending of the paper, 
Address HENRY C. BOWEN, 





P.O. Box Hal. 


Tux last exhibition of the Brooklyn Art Asso- 

ciation was a very satisfactory one so far as the 

number of visitors attracted by the fine col- 

lection of pictures on view went; but the sales of 
works by our artists were very meager indeed 

and very discouraging. The whole amount of 

pictures disposed of was but little more than 

two thousand dollars, the highest price paid 

for any one painting being $350 for a landscape. 

Yet among the paintings offered for sale were 

some fine works by E. Wood Perry, William 

Hart, De Haas, Hubbard, Gifford, James Hart, 

Whittridge, and other N. As., besides many 

highly meritorious pictures by younger and less 

known artists, who need the stimulus of a 
purchaser. Our artists who have been com- 

pelled to go abroad in consequence of the 
utter neglect which they suffered here have 
had no difficulty in finding purchasers for their 
pictures in London, Paris, Florence, and Rome. 
Some of our most highly esteemed landscape 
painters, who have hed no trouble in disposing 
of their productions in past years, have been 
unable to sell their pictures the present season, 
It would be a surprise to many people to learn 
that some well-known artists, whose produc- 
tions have been sought after by wealthy art 
patrons heretofore, are now reduced to the 
verge of actual distress from their inability to 
find a market for their works. The fashion for 
foreign pictures will make it necessary for an 
American artist who must live by his profession 
to go abroad for a market. Boughton finds 
ready purchasers in London for everything he 
paints, and Hennessey and Lumleyare both 
wellemployed in England. These three art- 
ists, however, are all of English birth, although 
they are usually ranked among Americans, 
from their former residence in New York. 


...-A good deal has been said about the 
late Senator Sumner’s cultivated taste in art, 
and his bequeathing his whole collection of 
paintings and engravings to the Boston Art 
Museum would seem to imply that he hada 
good opinion of his own judgment and placed 
a high value upon his pictures, which have been 
highly extolled by-his admirers. The directors 
of the Museum, however, do not seem to have 
thought much of the precious works bestowed 
upon them, for they thought it hardly worth 
while to keep them. They were sold In Bos- 
ton, last week, at auction, some of them 
going as low as ten dollars, and the whole 
brought less than five thousand dollars. If 
they had possessed small value as works of 
art, it might have been expected. that they 
would bave been bighly valued as mementoes 
of their former owner. A picture presented 
to Mr. Sumner by the late Lord Brougham 
brought but $31, ex-Governor Claflin bought 
one picture for $60,and Charles Francis Ad- 
ams paid the munificent price of $60 fora re- 
puted Titian. Either the Bostonians are no 
judges of works of art, or they do not greatly 
respect the memory of Mr. Sumner, or the 
pictures he bequeathed to the Art Museum 
were a collection of trumpery. We presume 
that the latter was the true state of the case. 


...-A New York morning journal very un- 
justly says: ‘‘ NewWYork does not possess any 
public art school worthy of the name.” So 
far is this from being true that New York does 
possess an art school worthy of all commenda- 
tion. The drawing classes of the National 
Academy of Design, under the charge of Pro- 
fessor Wilmarthb, are not only well instructed, 
but possess all the advantages that could be had 
in London, Paris, or Munich. What New York 
does not possess, however, is the art atmos- 
phere which may be breathed in the Euro- 
pean schools, and which is almost as essential 
to the neophyte in art as models and good 
teachers. 

....The Eighth Annual Exhibition of the 
American Society of Water Color Painters will 
be opened in the galleries of the Academy of 
Design, February 1st, and will be continued 
until about the Ist of March. Works for the 
exhibition will be received from the 19th to 
the 22d of January, inclusive. The Society re. 
quests the loan of water-color drawings by for- 
eign artists that have vot been before publicly 
exhibited in New York. 

...-Professor Carl Hubner, who has been 
spending a month or two agreeably in New 
York, is about to return to Geriwwany, and be 
sold at auction a few of his paintings, last 
Wednesday night, at the rooms of the Messrs. 
Leavitt. The water colors of this favorite art- 
ist do not appear to be highly prized by col- 
lectors, as his paintings only brought from $10 
to $22 each. Some of his oil paintings brought 
respectable prices. 


..1t ts gratifying to learn that the drawing 
school of the National Academy of Design, 
under the direction of Professor Wilmarth, is 
crowded with pupils. 

...-A Boston artist is painting a portrait of 
Governor Gilman, New Hampshire’s Revolu- 
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tionary governor, for the state-house gallery, 
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THE most important person who has visited 
New York daring the past week was, beyond 
question, his Majesty, King Kalakaua, His Maj- 
esty appears to be a very well-behaved Kanska 
and to maintain his dignity of carriage very 
creditably for a monarch whose subjects, all 
told, number but sixty thousand persons, Some 
ignorant people will persist in calling him 
“the King of the Cannibal Islands.’’ But the 
inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands were 
never cannibals; or, at least, not since they 
bave been known to Europeans and Amert- 
cans. The error in supposing them to be can- 
nibals was probably owing to the circumstance 
of their killing the first Cook that visited 
them. : 

.... Whittier recently wrote to a friend in 
relation to his poems that he could not place 
avery high estimate upon his writings, and 
modestly added: ‘“‘ButI have given the pub- 
lic the best I had to give, and the measare of 
favor with which it bas been received has 
been a constant surprise to me. This, at least, 
I can say truly: that I have been actuated by a 
higher motive than literary success, and it has 
been my desire that whatever influence my 
writings may exert should be found on the 
side of morality, freedom, and Cbristian 
charity. 


--eeMr. Bancroft, the historian, is living In 
Washington. He is seventy-four years old; 
but he rises at six,-lights his fire, and works 
until summoned to breakfast at eight. After 
breakfast he resumes his labors until one, 
when he stops for the day, and usually takes a 
tide on horseback, followed by a ‘‘constitu- 
tional” walk of two or three miles. The 
evenings he devotes to social enjoyment. 


... Sir Wilfrid Lawson, the English temper- 
ance advocate, says: ‘At this moment Beer is 
king in England.’’ But there is a king of beer 
in Bavaria, King Louis, having closed the most 
famous brewery in Munich because he did not 
like the flavor of a glass of beer he drank there. 
If he were in New York, he would shut np 
nearly all our breweries. At least, it is pre- 
sumable that he would. — 

....Madame Van der Weyer, daughier of the 
late Joshua Bates and widow of the former 
Belgian minister in London, employs a pension 
of 4,000 franes a year, granted her by the Bel- 
gian Government, in gifts to the widows of 
literary men in Belgium who happen to be in 
embarrassed circumstances, preferring those 
of Louvain, the birthplace of her late husband. 


....Mrs. Z. P. Banister, who died at New- 
buryport, Mass., recently, at the age of eirhty, 
under her maiden name of Grapt was one of 
the most noted educators of the country forty 
years ago. She was early in life principal of 
the Adams Academy, at Derry, N. H., and 
afterward for eleven years at the head of the 
Ipswich (Mass.) Female Seminary. 


....The late Representative Rice, of Chicago, 
was the only man who had been an actor evar 
elected to Congress, His wife, who has also 
been on tbe stage, is a sister of the Boston 
comedian, Warren, Hon. Charles Hughes, of 
this state, member of Congress from the Sandy 
Hill district, is the son of an actor and an act- 
ress. 

..--The Albany Journal says of the appoint- 
ments made by Governor-elect Tilden: 

‘Clifford Bartlett, of New York, son of-the 
well-known 'awyer who was one of the leading 
counsel! for Tweed and who fs also one of the 
editorial writers on the New York Sun, bas te- 
ceived the appointment of aide, upom the re- 
quest of Mr. Charles A, Dana.” 

...-Professor Lowell says, in relgtion to the 
dispute about the authorship of Shakespeare’s 
plays: ‘‘ That if any person was disposed to be- 
lieve that Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s plays he 
could restore himself to sanity by reading 
Bacon’s paraphrase of the Psalms. One dose of 
that nauseous draft would cure him forever.” 


....President Grant has pardoned Benoni 
Howard, who was convicted about ten months 
ago of counterfeiting match stamps, and sen- 
teneed to five years’ imprisonment by Judge 
Benedict in the United States Circuit Court. 

-...Mr. McArthur, the Philadelphia arehi- 
tect, has determined not to accept the office 
of supervising architect, as the successor.-of - 
Mullett. No otber person having been named 
for the place, Mullett holds onstilL. .  - 


....Mr. Henry Washington, dged eighty 
years, who is described ds a cousin of: the 
Father of bis Country, died last week, at 
Shreveport, La. Like his distinguished” fela- 
tive, he was a surveyor by profession. ” 


Sir William Jardine, the distinzuished 
naturalist, died recently in Scotland. He was 
deecended from an ancient family and was ed- 
ucated at the University of Edinburgh. 

....Father Bishop, ® venerable Blackinton 


Spiritualist, given to prophesying, cheerfully 
foretells that within six years thera wil] not be 
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Oncz there was a little boy who lived with his 


Aunt Jane; 

He was as droll as he could be, as I will soon 
make plain. 

Aunt Jane was good and loving and very kind 
and mild ; 

But aunts cannot, like mothers, understand a 
cbild. 

And one of Aunt Jane’s rules was a rule no 
mother could 

Have made, I think; at any rate,a rule no 
mother should. 

Each child must eat at every meal whatever 
food was set 

Before him, and until he had no other food 
he’d get. 


Now, Gerald’s brothers, hearty boys, did not so 
greatly mind ; 

80 long as they bad plenty, they didn’t care 
about the kind. 

But Gerald was particular, and had dislikes so 
strong 

He’d wait till he was almost starved—some- 
times a whole day long— 

Before he'd touch a fish-ball, or pudding made 
of rice, 

Or corn-beef hash, which all the rest declared 
was very nice. 

Aunt Jane gave one good reason, which they 
so often heard 

They knew it like a story or proverb, word for 
word: 

“Children should always learn to eat while 
they are very young 

Each sort of food, for they some day may find 
themselves among 

People where they can only get one kind of 
food to eat, 

And if they cannot swallow that will die for 
want of meat.” 

As I have told you, Gerald was as droll as he 
could be; , 

And when my story’s done I think that you'll 
agree with me. 

One day at dinner, when the rest, each child in 
his own place, 

Were sitting waiting, and Aunt Jane with her 
most sober face 

Sat stately at the table’s head, small Gerald 
came in late, 

Walking with countenance demure and at the 
slowest gait, 

And bearing in his chubby hands a platter cov- 
ered tight. 

The children shouted loudly in wonder at the 
sight ; 

Apd old black Sam, the waiter, had to run out 
of the door, 

He laughed so. But the more they laughed 
small Gerald grew the more 

Demure and grave, and, with no change of 
muscle fn his face, 

Be walked straight to Aunt Jane and set the 
platter In its place; 

Then lifted off the cover, and there, all nicely 


brown, 

There lay « little roasted mouse, most carefully 
split down 

The breast, as cooks split chickens, and with 
its little tail 

All stiff and straight and standing up, like 
mast to carry sail. 

Aunt Jane was so astounded she could not 
speak a word, 

And the children roared so loudly that nothing 
could be heard ; 

But there stood little Gerald, pretending great 
surprise, 

As grave es any preacher, with his sober, wist- 
ful eyes, 


And, as secon as they stopped laughing, he be- 
gan, in solemn tone: 

* Aunt Jane, all children ought to learn, before 
they’re fully grown, 

To eat all sorts of things which can be used on 
earth for food. 

I don’t suppose when you were young ‘twas 
known that mice were good. 

But even now you ought to learn to swallow 
one, because, 

If you are ever shipwrecked in China, where 
the laws 

Have settled it that rate and mice are whole- 
some food to eat, 

You might be starved to death, Aunt Jane, for 
want o? other mest.’’ 

That Gerald is a man now, as big as other 
men; 

I knew him very well, and he’s ss droll as he 
was then. 

He says he can’t remember what it was that 
Aunt Jane said, 

Tn answer to this specch of his. I think that 
she turned red, 

And hed the sense to see thet there was noth- 
ing left to say, 

And Gerald had the best of the argument that 
aw 
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“A NEW YEAR'S EVE IN THE 
DOMINION. 


BY 6. 0. LEAVITT. 

WE were a company of twelve. Our 
host, hostess, and widowed daughter. The 
guests: a lawyer, his wife, three daugh- 
ters, and one son—a lad of fourteen—the 
schoolmarm, and the parson and bis wife. 
The lawyer was, like many of his profession, 
genial, sympathetic, and not to be outdone 
in the telling of astory; the parson was 
young and had not mused overmuch on 
total depravity and natural selection; the 
schoolmarm lives under the new dispensa- 
tion of moral suasion and civil law; the 
girls we will call the Three Graces; and the 
three wives, we will presume, were:as lesser 
lights, but the reflection of those suns, their 
husbands. This, at least, is the position 
they should have taken. We were sitting 
round the supper-table. We had spent the 
day in this pleasant English home, and a 
good part of it at the table; so at this our 
second gathering there all stiffness and 
formality had disappeared. The jest, the 
laugh, the repartee, the thrilling adven- 
tures of one, the ludicrous mishaps to an- 
other, with a sprinkling of the law and the 
Gospel, had mingled our hearts into one, till 
every one looked into his neighbor’s face as 
into a mirror. 

The “ Blue-noses” are, like their English 
cousins, somewhat cold and formal with 
strangers; but if you are so fortunate as 
once to find the way to their hearts and 
homes all that is changed. You are made 
to feel that you are at home, that you have 
full liberty todo as you please; while at 
the same time a courteous and unobtrusive 
attention makes one fee] that he is a wel- 
come rather than. a tolerated guest. I have 
lost myself more than once in trying to 
find the clue to this indescribable hospi- 
tality, which is so universal with them and 
so rare with us; and I please myself in 
thinking I have found if in their thorough 
self-respect. There is nothing to conceal. 
They are not afraid you will find them out, 
and so you sit ia.a genial atmosphere, which 
warms you through and through. 

With such a company and in such an 
atmosphere we had been long at table, when 
suddenly Dot, a black-and-tan terrier and a 
pet of the house, appeared in the lawyer's 
lap. He was greeted with a good deal of 
merriment, which made the poor little fellow 
shamed-faced enough. The lawyer's wife, 
who was looking at him with sympathy 
depicted on her fair face, said, musingly: 
** Dogs know so much.” And then, aroused 
and smiling at a sudden thought, she cried: 
“Let us each tell a dog story; and, if.it is 
your pleasure, I will begin, and so, per- 
haps, put you in mind of one.” 

Acchorus of voices called for the story, 
and she began: 

*“*A friend of mine had adog who had 
grown very old; his eyes were dim and his 
head quite gray. He had grown very 
troublesome, too, and it was a great 
care to look after him. One day my 
frievd’s husband came into the room where 
she was sitting with the dog at her feet, and 
said: ‘ Wife, we shall have to kill that dog. 
He is getting too old to live’ ‘The dog 
looked up at him, got up, went out of the 
door and across the field into a wood be- 
yond, and was never seen alive afterward, 
The next spring a wood-chopper found the 
body of a dog at the footof a tree, which 
proved to be this dog.. He had gone out 
there and died of grief.” 

““Then burst bis mighty beart,’’ mur- 
mured one of the Graces, who belongs to a 
Shakespearean club. 

The other two laughed. 

“But, Mamma,” cried the eldest, ber 
eyes dancing with mischief, ‘‘ begging your 
pardon, I am quite sure I have heard a 
similar story of four or five other dogs who 
all died in the same way.” 

“‘That but goes to confirm what I wished 
to bring out,” said her imperturbable 
mamma—“ that dogs are very intelligent 
and have keener sensibilities than human 
beings. I hardly think, my dear, you. ever 
heard of so many—young ladies, we will 
say, dying of wounded feelings.” 

‘Oh! yes, Mamma. I have read well- 
authenticated accounts of a greater number 
than that—in novels.” 

“Ts és astonishing how much dogs know,” 
said our host, as the laugh subsided. ‘You 





should see this littlefellow,” pointing to Dot, 
who hadraveled across the intervening laps 
into that of his mistress. “If he puts his 
nose into the parlor without permission, if 
his mistress says, ‘Dot, you ought to be 
ashamed to come in here without permis- 
sioo,’ he will hang his head and creep back 
into the hall, covered with shame; and yet 
he was never whipped in his life. And 
then we can trust him with anything; he 
never steals anything.” 

“Oh!” broke in the schoolmarm, and 
then stopped, confused. 

**Go on,” said our host, waving a gra- 
cious hand and bowing. 

The schoolmarm apologized and went on: 

“ What you said reminds me of a test we 
put Lion to. He is a big Newfoundland, 
and as noble and handsome as the best of 
his kind. Brother Ned and I were vying 
with each other one morning in recounting 
Lion’s good traits; but, at last, more for the 
sake of contradicting Ned than because I 
believed it, Isaid: ‘But perhaps he would 
steal if he were thoroughly tempted.’” 

“*T wonder if Satan was a woman in dis- 
guise,” put in the lawyer, sotto voce, ‘‘when 
Job was to be put to the test?” 

The parson was ready to argue the point, 
but the schoolmarm didn’t wait. 

“* Well,’ said Ned, rather indignant, 
‘let’stry him.’ So we went into thekitchen 
and put a large piece of fresh beef 
on the edge of the table, so that 
a part of it fell over the edge, and, 
speaking to Lion, who was asleep by the 
stove, to arouse him, we went back into 
the dining-room, and from there we slipped 
into the china-closet on tip-toe, so that he 
could not hear us. There we had a nice 
chance to see him; but he could not by any 
possibility see us. Pretty soon he threw 
out his nose and began to snuff; then he 
got up and walked toward the table, looked 
at the meat, and went back again to the 
stove. But he was restless, and again came 
near the table; and this time he smelt of the 
meat, licked his chops, and wagged his 
tail. Poor fellow! he wanted the meat 
dreadfully. I was really frightened. I 
felt, too, that it was contemptible to tempt 
the poor fellow and then watch his down- 
fall. I wanted to rush ont and throw the 
meat down to him, and then get down on 
my knees and ask his forgiveness; but Ned 
held me fast, and Lion turned away the 
second time. But in half a minute he was 
back again, and this time he looked like a 
thief. He came forward with a meaching 
air. You all know how a dog looks when 
he is ashamed and how the lids keep drop- 
ping over the eyes. He came close up to 
the table, touched the meat with his nose, 
and then dropped his head and stood so for 
a minute perbaps—it seemed an hour to 
me; and then turned short around, walked 
off to the stove and lay down. His whole 
appearance was changed as he turned 
away. He showed he had overcome the 
temptation and was going to abide by 
it.” 

That last expression was a little mixed, 
but the schoolmarm was excited. I had 
noticed, as this story was drawing to aclose, 
that the parson had rested one arm on the 
table and was leaning forward with. a half- 
smile on bis lips, as if waiting for a chance 
to speak; and now he began: 

‘¢The other day Iwas down to C—, and 
Mr. B——, the Baptist man, was telling me 
something a little singular about a dog of 
his acquaintance. It seems this dog is in 
the habit of coming to see him; says he 
always tries to open the gate with his paws, 
instead of jumping over it, but is not able to 
do it, because the weight which holds the 
gate is too heavy for him. But what I 
was coming at was this: Mr. B—— said 
the dog came to call on him a day or two 
ago, and he thought he would treat him; 
so he took him down to the meat-shop and 
bought him a leg of mutton. The mutton 
was wrapped in a paper and handed to Mr. 
B—~, who took it and carried it out to the 
door, where he pulled off the paper and 
threw it one side, and then threw the meat 
to the dog. The dog took it and started 
down the street; but Mr. B—— noticed that 
he kept stopping and looking back. At 
length be came back, put the leg of mutton 
in the paper, wrapped the paper round it as 
well as he could by poking it with his nose, 
and then took jt up, paper and all, and 
tretted off.” 


—— 





“ 
meant by it,” asked the parson’s wi 

“Well,” said the parson, “he tho.. PF 
the dog was of the opinion that it would 
look better to have the meat wrapped up” 

; p. 

** Well,” said the Jawyer, Who, trye to 
his training, did not like to be beaten, even 
ou a dog story, “I can beat that. I know a 
dog who whenever he gets a Penny rungs 
to the meat-shop for a piece of meat; and 
men about town have got 80 used to seein 
him do it that they are in the habit of 
dropping a cent into his mouth, to see hin 
run off to the meat-shop, and the shop. 
keeper has: got so used to his coming that 
he waits upon bim as he would any regular 
customer. I have heard him say to th. 
dog, getting up and looking round: ‘I dout, 
whether I have got. anything for you to. 
day or not.’ But he always gives him some 
thing, even if he bas to cut a slice of steak, 
Now my neighbors say the dog hus found 
out that he doesn’t get any more meat for 
two cents than he does for one; and that 
they have seen him stop outside the door 
and drop his cents, and take one at a time 
and goin and get his piece of meat—a piecg 
for every cent.” 

Here.a general protest was made and 
cries of “Do you believe it?” from thre. 
or four treble voices. 

“A dog can count two, can’t he ?” laughs 
back the lawyer.” 

‘““Of course he can,” retorts his gon, 
‘*Give him two bones and then take away 
one, ard how be will growl.” 

Here our host began to tell of a dog he 
had in his boyhood, and how it was acc. 
dentally shot, and how he mourned for jt 
for months—grieved as much as he ba 
since at loss of friends, brothers, and si: 
ters. 

‘*That reminds me,” said the lawyer, “of 
an affair that happened in the town of 
B——. There was aman lived there who 
had a dog that he had taught to steal. He 
got his living that way, and this was the 
way that he was detected: He, the owner 
of the dog, got in the habit of going toa 
certain meat-shop ostensibly for the purpose 
of buying meat. He would go in, inquire 
the price of this and that article, wouli\ 
find anything he wanted, and then go 
home—the dog always close at his heels 
The dealer found, after a while, that he was 
constantly losing things out of his store; 
but he was unable.to detect the thief. At 
length he set a watch, This man was seen 
to go by, the dog at his heels. After a whit 
the dog came back alone, and skulked rovnt 
till he thought no one saw him, and then 
ran off with a chicken They watched 
again, and saw the thing repeated; but 
nothing was done about it, for they wanted 
to find out, if possible, how the man indi- 
cated to the dog what he wanted, 
for he did not always take what was 
the easiest to be got at, but tried 
again and again for some particular 
piece; but that remained a mystery. They 
couldn’t see that he made any motion or in 
any way showed the dog what he wanted. 
At Jast the man was told that he was dis- 
covered, and that he must keep his dog 
from stealing or he would be killed. The 
ment-dealer tried to buy the dog—be 
thought he was too sagacious an animal to 
be in such hands; but the owner refused to 
sell him, and, promising better fashions, be 
went his way. But after a time the meat 
was missing again, and the dog was ted 
and poisoned. 

‘Tn the course of a week or so some peo 
ple in a tenement-house in the lower part 
of the city entered a complsint to the effect 
that there was something very offensive in 
one of the lodger’s rooms; but that they 
could not get in to see what it was. The 
health. officers went there, broke open the 
door and found a dead dog; but before they 
could remove it a manrushed in, threw 
himself on the dog, and begged with tears 
that they would let the dog alone—thatit 
was his dog. and he could not be parted 
from him, and the poor fellow hugged his 
dog and sobbed aloud.” 

The parson wiped a tear from the corner 
of his eye. 

‘Dogs, too, have very strong attach- 
ments,” said our host’s daughter, “We had 
a dog—Watch we called him—s majestic 
creature. He carried himself with an sir 
that commanded. respect. He was sls0 
most faithful. Though he slept in the 
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December 31, 1874.] 


gable with the horses, be used to take two 
foros nightly round our corner, to see that 
al) was safe. An invalid friend who lives 
on the opposite corner said he used to come 
out every night and walk solemnly up and 
down the street and roun” the house, ap- 
y taking a careful survey and satis- 
tying Sell that all wassafe. She said 
sbecame to watch for him, and to find sat- 
jsfaction and a sense of security in his 
coming. He was very much attached to the 
e-horses and slept in their crib. He 
went with them whenever he could. When 
pat privilege was denied him, he would sit 
atthe gate and watch for their retarn, and 
then rush off to meet them long before they 
wereinsight. At length we were obliged 
jo part with the span”—and here the widow 
pesitated and glanced at ber father. 

“Yes,my dear,” he said, ‘we will tell 
why we parted with the span, for that is a 
part of the story—at least, it was the begin- 
ning of the end to poor Watch. I was 
deeply engaged in the lumber trade at that 
time; owned seven mills and spent a good 
deal of my time in looking after them. One 
saturday I had been visiting one lot—there 
were five in that gang—and at night went 
home. Monday morning I took the cars to 
godown again, Ata certain bend in the 
road the mills could be seen plainly, and 1 
geoerally sat on that side of the car. This 
time, as usual, I looked out when we got to 
the bend, and there were no mills there. 
They had burnt down, and this was the 
first I knew of it. One of the other two 
was burnt at the same time. I was a cus- 
tom-house officer, you see, and had ene- 
mies. My insurances had rua out a month 
before and I had failed to have them re- 
newed. What made it particularly ex- 
asperating was, I had paid out twenty- 
eight hundred dollars in the way of insur- 
avce on those mills, and here I lost mitls, 
insurance, and all. That explains why we 
put down our carriage for a time. And 
now, my dear, go on.” 

The daughter began hastily, wishing to 
draw away-attention from her father, who 
evidently was pained by these recollections: 

“When the man came to take away the 
horses, Watch at first refused. to let him 

wuch them. Pa had to explain it to him, 

and then he manifested the most bitter 
grie. He cried and moaned and showered 
every mark of affection he was master of 
upon the horses. After they were gone he 
drooped miserably. One day we missed 
him. Hehad gone to see the horses, who 
were twenty miles away. Their owner 
found Watch in the horses’ crib, where he 
staid peaceful and contented till he took the 
horses out to barness for a drive, when the 
poor fellow, with drooping head, started 
forhome. He never went to see them again. 
At night we would hear him moaning in 
the stable. We tried to get him to stay in 
the house at night; but he refused to sleep 
in any other place than the crib. It made 
my heart ache to look at him, he bore his 
grief so nobly. He was so gentle, so faithful, 
going his nightly rounds as usual ; but there 
was & look in his eyes that showed that his 
beart was broken. One morning Pa went 
out as usual to speak to him; but he did not 
answer. Pa went to look for him, and 
found him dead in his crib, where he used 
to sleep with the horses.” 

A little silenee fell on us. The clock 
struck ten. Dot, who bad been curled up 
in bis mistress’s lap, stretched himself and 
yawned—a fearful yawn. We, who bad 
been at the point of crying, laughed in- 
stead. ; 

“Do you not believe,” said the lawyer, 
turning to the parson, “ that there aremem- 
bers of the dog family who are superior in 
every respect to members of the human 
family?” 

But the unity of our interest was broken, 
for the lawyer’s wife, at the right, began to 
tell our hostess and her daughter about a 
cap that Lady Dufferin wore in St. John; 


and the Graces and . the schoolmarm 
fell into rhapsodies over the moonlight 


thining in at an unobstructed window; 

while the Lad an to unfold to the par- 

‘ton’s wife the method of sparing 
2. 





“My very d-e-a-r chil-dren,”” said o- tray- 
eling Sunday-school gimlet, “I love you so 
much I conld talk all day to you, but time 
— But I h-o-p-e to meet you in —— 

Pigg ‘“T hope 
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THE INDEPENDEN'. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


GARLANDS upon his grave 
And flowers upon his hearse, 
And to the tender heart and brave 
The tribute of. this verse. 


His was the troubled life, 
The conflict and the pain, 
The grief, the bitterness of strife, 
honor without stain. 


Like Winkelried, he took 
Into his manly breast 

The sheaf of hostile spears, and broke 
A path for the oppressed ; 


Then from the fatal field 
Upon a nation’s heart 

Borne like a warrior on his shield! 
So should the brave depart. 


Death takes us by surprise 
And stays our hurrying feet; 
The great design unfinished lies, 
Onr lives are incomplete. 


But in the dark unknown 
Perfect thoir circles seem, 

Even as a bridge’s arch of stone 
Is rounded in the stream. 


Alike are life and death 
When life in death survives, 

And the uninterrupted breath 
Inspires a thousand lives. 


Were a star quenched on high, 
For ages would ita light, 

Still traveling downward from the sky, 
Shine on our mortal sight, 


So, when a great man dies, 
For years beyond ou our ken, 
The light he eaves behind him Hes 
Upon the paths of men. 
— Atlantic Monthly. 
EEE 

YESTERDAY morning a nice young man 
got into a cur on the Dayton Short-line 
Railroad, and saw, to his delight, the only 
vacant seat in the coach was by the side of 
& young lady acquaintance. Mle reached 
for that seat with joyous strides, and her 
eyes answered his delighted looks; but just 
as he got there an elderly party from the 
other end of the car waltzed up the aisle 
and dropped into the coyeted seat. The 
young man approached ‘more slowly and 
accosted the young lady. ‘‘ How is your 
brother?” he asked. ‘‘Is he able to get 
out?”® ‘Ohl ~ she said. ‘ Will be be 
very badly marked ?” he continued, and the 
old gentleman grew suddenly interested. 
“Oh! no,” said the fair deceiver. “ With 
the exception of a fewsmall pits on his 
forehead, you would never know he had ever 
had it.” ‘* Were you not afraid of taking 
it?” the young man went on, -while.the old 
gentleman broke out in cold perspiration. 
“Not at all,” she replied. ‘*I had been 
vaccinated, you know.” The seat was 
vacated instantly, two young hearts beat as 
half a dozen, and the prattle of “ nice talk” 
strewed that part of the car, while a gray- 
haired old man scowled upon them from 
the hard accommodation of the wood-box, 


Real Bronzes. 


Particular attention is requested to the unequaled 


CHOIGE REAL BRONZES 


(of this season’s importation) 
AT THE BSTABLISHMENT OF 


HENRYT.COX &00,, 


Broadway, corner Fourth street. 


THE LARGEST VARIETY in the CITY. 
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HERRINC’S 


SAFES 


FOR THE DWELLING. 


BUFFET SIDEBOARD SAFES, 
LADIES’ JEWEL SAFES, 
CABINET SAFES. 


HANDSOMELY FINISHED AND ELEGANT 
PIECES OF FURNITURE. 





Herring’s Patent Champion Safes 


have neroved their worth” in more than ONE THOU- 
SAND FIRES, preserving millions in property. 


PRINCIPAL SALESROOMS, 


251 and 252.BROADWAY, New York. 
66 and 60 SUDBURY &t., Boston. 


(he CHALLENGE WASHER. 





and;Cheapest. In use 10 years. 
30,000 sold, Never fail to please and 
sell. SENT ON TRIAL anywhere, to 
be returned at our expense if they fail after six 
weeks’ use, to give ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 
Will do the washing for eight persons in one hour 
with ligh. labor and no wear to the clothes, 
ACENTS WANTED. 
They average daily profits $10 per day. Send for 
circulars. 


Ss. W. PALMER & Co., 
AUBURN, N. Y. 
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TRAVEL. 


Great Reductions in Rates. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 
TO CALITO PAPAS. 3 AND CHINA, 

mee steamers of this line leave Pier 

foot North River, New York, eve 

connecting at Panama with 


LEP ANCE anon 
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Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. 


SHORTEST AND BEST ROUTE FROM 
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CHEAPEST CARPET HOUSE IN NEW YORK CITY, 


125 CHAMBERS STREET. 
ALL COODS IN OARPET LINE AT RETAIL. 


Sep me CL OTee A SPEOIALTY. 


BUY ONE FOR CHRIST 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


NILSSON. I shall ¢ take a opportunity to 
recommend aise your in- 
struments. 

Por the last six years your Pianos 
have been my choice for the Con- 
cert-room and my own house. 

Your Uprights are extraordinary 
pec ar et cee and deserve their 


KELLOGG. 
LUCCA, 


PATTI. I have used the Pianos of every 
celebrated maker, but gire yours 
the preference over au. 

Your Pianos astonish me. I hare 
never yet seenany Pianos which 
equal yours. 


STRAUSS. 


WESLI. Madame Parepa called your Pi- 
ano the finest in the United 
States. I fully endorse that opin 


fon. They have no Rival am, 
where. 
= reasonable. Terms easy. 


AREROOMS: 
Fifth re cor. Sixteenth St., N. Y. 


pL ARGner . stock OF TY PE. PR ES<ES. 
xwood, Pa tters,and Printing Office Para- 
aes at VANDERBURGH WELLS "e Co., corner 
ton and Dutch sts.,N. Y. N. B.—Inksand bronzes. 
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FURNACES, RANGES, STOVES, i 


ARSTOW’ 
Wrought Iron 


DOME FURNACES. 


BARSTOW’S ELEVATED 
and LOW OVEN Ranges. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


BARSTOW STOVE C6., 


Providence, R., I, 16 North 8t., Bos 
Send for circulars. { 3304 Waters. Noe 

















The Jndepenent. 


TBRMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Monev Orders. Bank 
Checks. or Drafts. if possinle. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses by mail, and all Post. 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re. 
quested to do so. 











52 Wambers, in advance (postage included), $3.20. 
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x 1.85. 
i3 * ? [ 1.05. 
52 “« after 3 mos., = 3.70. 
523 « after 6 mos., is 4.20. 
Single covies 10 cents. 


PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit orderis 
Teceived by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and until payment of all arearages is made as _e- 
quired by law. 

* No names entered on the subscription books without 
the first payment in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the exptration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
ofthe FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change In the date of expiration on the little ye:- 
low ticket attached to the paper. which change is mace 
either the first or second week after the money is = 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
ceipt will be sent Dy mail. 

——. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet stree,, 

ws Agere. *2. ts. in London to receive subscriptions 
and adve 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Bditor, Publisber, and Proprictor, 


P.O. Box 2787. New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS, 


1.—Any verson w' who takes a | regularly fi. sua the 
[a Rye apd directed % is name Or anothe 
or wnetner he subscribed or not—is respeanibie 
for ‘the payment. 


= orders his paper discontinued, he 
a rrearages, or the publisher may cone 
tinue Bios tt until payment is made, ard collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is ‘taken from the 
office or not 
8.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removi and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
lence of inventional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
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(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Advertionments. Bi Page & Business Notices 
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‘Payments for advertising must be madein advance, 
HENRY C. BOWER, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
Address all letters to 
P. O. Box 2787, New York City, 
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Financial, 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CUR- 
RENCY. 


Tue whole amount of bank circulation 
authorized by law is $354,000,000. The 
amount outstanding on the first of. last 
November was $351 927,246, leaving $2,072,- 
754 yet to be issued. For the year ended 
November Ist, 1874, the increase of this cir- 
culation was $3,576,297. The authority to 
add $54,000,000 to the original $300,000,000 
was given by the act of the 12th of July, 
1870; and yet, after about four years and a 
half, the whole amount of the authorized 
additional issue has not been exhausted. 
Those who have the means of organizing 
banks have had the opportunity of doing 
30, especially in those sections that had not 
received their proportionate share on the 
basis of population and wealth. If these 
sections have not had banks enough, the 
fault bas not been in the law or its adminis- 
tration; but rather in the fact that they were 
without the capital with which to comply 
with the conditions requisite for their or- 
ganization. This is a difficulty that demands 
time and growth for its removal. 

As to the distribution of bank circulation, 
the Comptroller of the Currency in his last 
report gives the following figures : 

The six New England States are entitled, 
ov the basis of population and -wealtb, 
to $89,799,920, whereas the outstanding 
amount is $109,705,018, showing an excess 
of $69,905,101. The five Middle States are 
entitled to $115,191,636, while their amount 
is $123,052,872, showing an excess of 
$7,861,289. The fourteen Southern and 
Southwestern States with the District of 
Columbia are entitled to $89,249,211, while 
‘heir amount is $36,895,704, showing a de- 
ficiency of $52,467,842. The nine Western 
States are entitled to $100,208,959, while 
their amount is $77,174,850, showing a de- 
ficiency of $23,063,966. The twelve Pacific 
States. and Territories are entitled to 
$9,550,274, while their amount is but 
$1,962,708, showing a deficiency of $7,972,- 
619. The excess of circulation, chiefly in 
t e New England and Middle States, 
amounts to $78,295,579, and the deficiency 
in the other states, including the territories, 
is $83.£04,427. 

This inequality of distribution, accord- 
ing to the ratio of population and wealth, 
results from no injustice in the banking 
law or any partiality in its administration; 
but from the fact that when the law went 
into operation the New England and the 
Middle States, having more capital to in- 
vest, more extensively went into the na- 
tional bank system than other parts of the 
country. This was especially true of New 
England. The act of June 20th, 1874, au- 
thorizing a withdrawal of circulation from 
those states where it is in excess and its 
distribution in those states where it is de- 
ficient, proposes a remedy for this inequality- 
The Comptroller of the Currency says that 
the amount now at his disposal for this pur- 
pose is $47,850,743. This will be amply 
sufficient for all the banks likely to be 
organized at the West and the South for 
several years to come. We hope the day is 
not distant when the Goveroment will re- 
move all restriction from the amount of 
bank circulation, and allow the people 
everywhere to organize just as many banks 
as they choose, subject to the single con. 
diticn of furnishing the guaranty now re- 
quired by law. We believe this to be the 
true theory now, and it certainly will be so 
after the country returns to specie payment. 
The amount of bank circulation is best 
regulated not by votes, but by the instincts 
of capital and the demands of business. 





THE FREEDMEN’S SAVINGS BANK. 


Tue commissioners appointed. to take 
charge of the Freedmen’s Savings Bank at 
Washington. and settle up its affairs have 
made their report to Congress. According 
to their statement, the liabilities of the 
bank amount to about $3,000,000, due to 
some 72,000 depositors, tbe most of whom 
are colored people Jiving in the Southern 
States. The bank had thirty-four branches, 
nearly all of them located in Southern 
cities. ts’ Homidal. assets are’ about $2,- 
600,000, or about 95 per cent. of its: liabil- 
ities. The commissioners who have had it 
in charge for severe] months have been 
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able to collect only $100,000, which is equal 
to a dividend of about 4 per cent. 

Tbe investments made by the bank in 
Washington, as the commissioners think, 
will be ultimately secured; but those at the 
Soutb are reckoned as of Jittle or no value. 
It will be a long time before even a divi- 
dend of twenty per cent. can be paid to the 
depositors; and under the most favorable 
auspices not more than fifty or sixty per 
cent. can ever be realized by the creditors 
of the bank, and that too not until after the 
lapse of some years, At the very best, 
about one-half of the whole liability will be 
a dead loss to the depositors. 

Such is the substance of the exhibit made 
by the commissioners, Practically, this 
bank proves to bea scheme of outrageous 
fraud perpetrated against a needy and igno- 
rant race. A management involving such 
results, with no destruction of property by 
fire and no loss by robbers, has all the 
effects of fraud upon its victims. The man- 
agers to whom the results are due must 
confess themselves fools or villains; and in 
either case the depositors are most horribly 
cheated. The whole plan of the bank 
was badly conceived, especially in its 
branch system, for which-Congress is re- 
sponsible; and, bad as it was, the method 
of conducting it has made it worse. We 
look upon it as a matter for national shame 
that an organization existing under the 
authority of Congress and professing to be 
one of philanthropy to the freedmen should 
have such a history. 

The spectacle, however, is one that may 
be repeated in any trustee savings bank. 
The weak pointin all such banks consists 
in the fact that they furnish no security for 
the depositors against the mismanagement 
or fraud of the trustees. The trustees have 
no personal liability and the law provides 
for mo guaranty fund. The assets of the 
banks constitute the only security of the 
depositors, and if these are plundered..or 
lost by mismanagement there is nothing to 
fall back upon as a remedy. The whole 
security Hes in the integrity and skill of the 
trustees. It is creditable to these officers that 
failures are comparatively infrequent; yet 
this fact does not alter the extreme loose- 
ness of the system, as disclosed by occa- 
sional failures. Had the Freedmen’s Bank 
been a postal savings bank, not a dollar 
would have been lost to the depositors. We 
believe that the Government might and that 
it should add this feature to its postal system. 





THE TAXES OF THE NATIONAL 
BANKS, 


Tum taxes levied by the Government on 
national banks are one per cent. annually 
on circulation outstanding, oue-half of one 
per cent. annually on deposits, and one-half 
of one per cent. annually on capital not in- 
vested in United States bonds. The amount 
thus collected since the organization of the 


system is as follows: 
Years. 
1864 

















Prior to May ist, 1871, the national 
banks paid to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue a license or special tax of two dol- 
lars on each $1,000 of capital and an in- 
come tax on net earnings to December 81st, 
1871. The first of these taxes amounted to 
$5,322,688 and the second to $5,539,289, 
which, being added tothe previous amount, 
gives an aggregate of $68,580,595 paid to 
the Government by these banks since the 
commencement of the system. 

The state taxes paid by the national banks 
in 1866 amounted to $7,949,451, in 1868 to 
$8,813,126, and in 1869 to $8,271,784 
These taxes are now estimated to amount 
to about $10,000,000 per annum. Adding 


them to the national tax, we have not far, 


from $18,000,000 as. the annual taxation of 
these banks. Their bonds deposited with 
the Government as security for their circu- 
lationj; on which they receive interest, 
consist of ‘ $145,981,650 drawing 6' per cent. 
interest and 239,440,100 drawing 5 per cent. 
interest. The aggregate of this interest 
per annum is $20,730,904 in gold. Adding 
the premium on gold, it amounts in curren- 
cy to $21,000,000 in round numbers, It 





thus appears that of the $21,000,000 which 
the banks receive as interest on their bonds 
deposited with the Government they pay 
back tothe public in taxes all but about 
$8,000,000. The state banks are not taxed 
by the Government, and this is one of the 
advantages which they have over the 
national banks. 

Itis sometimes said that the national banks 
are making enormous profits, at the expense 
of the people—especially on account of the 
double profit accruing from their circulation 
and bonds. The figures tell a different 
story. The Comptroller of the Currency 
shows, by a table presented in his last re- 
port, that the average dividends upon cap- 
ital during the last year were less than ten 
per cent., while the ratio of dividends to 
capital and surplus was less than eight per 
cent. This scale of profits is not above the 
average derived from ordinary business. 
The idea that the national banks are plun- 
dering the country by huge gains may do 
for those who do not understand the sub- 
ject, but it will not pass muster with those 
who are acquainted with the facts. The 
actual gain to the Government by with- 
drawing bavk-notes altogether and substi- 
tuting greenbacks would not at all pay for 
the disadvantages attaching to the measure 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YorK, January 2th, isu, . 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs om 
the 3lst December, 1873: 
vi iD 

yistdenuary. Bik te ed 0! a Marine Risks fros from me 

Premiums on Policies wo not marked Onis Ist 
January, 1873. 2.21210 % 
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ing the same period........ . 
Yowsse paid ur Premiums and Expenses. eeeeee TER 8 
The ig has the follo Assets, vi: 
United Sta and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.... $8,567,105 ) 
[aene secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,802,000 09 
Real Estate and ds and 467,000 0 
Interest and sundry notes and claims due 
Premifum Notes and Bills Receivable... scan 
CUBR far AOR. oo cccdeccccccss Sécocecse . S239 | 
Total Amount of Assets. $15,613,612 52 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
Of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal :epresentatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third: 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1370 
willbe redeemed and paid to the bolders thereof, or 
“heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, ths 
Third of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi. 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay. 
ment of interest 1nd redemption will be in in gold, 

A dividend of Yorty Per Cent is declared on the net 


. earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 





INSURANCE. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. ¥. 





Capital - - - $1,000,000 00 
Assets, July ist, ’74, $2,401°'57093 


Liabilities - - = 186,363 40 
Branch offices: 
CORNER COURT ane roots STREETS, 


16 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, B. D. 


DIREC TORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
a a LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 
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Sist D ber, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next, 
By order of the Board, 
J. BH. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 





J.D, JON WHLLIAM H WEBB. 
RES DENNIS, SHEPPARD G 

.H. H. MOORE, GORDON W. BURNHAM 
HENRY COIT CHAUNCEY 
LEWIS CURTIS, CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, FRANCIS SKIDDY 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, ROB’T B. MINTURN. 
ROYAL P ROBERT L. STUART, 
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NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE c0., 


189 MARKET 8T., NEWARK 
J. H. STEDWELL, President. 
R. C. FROST, Vice-President. 


This Company issues a}) kinds o' St pang at equita- 
ble rates. Attention is also invi the Decennial 
Policy, which is at an endowment assurance 

at ordinary lite rates. 


ACCIDENTS. 


Incure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ct. 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
ABSTRACT OF THE 
FortTy-SECOND prorgar ims STATEMENT, showing thie condition of the Company on the first day of July, 187k 
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CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
dD. Ae HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 





HENRY STOKES, President. 


co. Lb. HALSEY, Secretary. 





MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 E BROADWAY. 
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SN STEBBINS, Actuary 
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NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY. 


In less than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MII- 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the 
game time th? Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing. 

The present business of the Company is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum andan Annual Income of more 
than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


TRUSTEES 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 

CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 

EDWARD MARTIN, 

EDWIN HOYT, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, 

CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Uashier. A 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
GORNELIUS R. ROGERT, M.D.,) Medical 


GEORGE WILKES, M.D. Examiners. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, MD., Assis't Medical Examiner. 


THE . 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus annually upon the most equitable of systems, and 
grants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms. Its dividends are 
available immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premiums. 
If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your confi- 
dence and support, as its systems have ever been consistent with the best business 
»principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originated by this Company, in 1860, has been adopted by every other company in the 
 Ubited States. And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


has received the unqualified endorsement of distinguished actuaries and the approval of 
the ablest buswness men. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


_ Men of good reputation, able to devote the whole or even a part of their time in 
» Procuring business for this Company, will be liberally compensated for the work accom- 
“plished. For terms and conditions apply to the Home Office of the Company or any of 
its General Agencies, ; 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 
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4 GOOD CHANCE FOR GOOD AGENTS. 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
(/ and 19 Warren Street, New York, 


PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE FEATURES TO 
AGENTS OF ABILITY: 


1. Premiums about 20 per cent. less than those charged by the Mutual Companies. 
2 A straightforward and definite contract, liberal in its terms. 
8. Claims paid in thirty days after satisfactory proof of death. 
4. Ample security. 
The Company’s policies in force cover nearly 18,500 lives and over $40,000,000 in 
insurance. Its assets are nearly $4,000,000 and 
premium income $1,250,000. 
It has a large surplus over and above its capital stock, while its rapidly increasing 
patronage and sound financial condition attest the popularity of its plan and the cotrect 
ness of the principles upon which its business is conducted. 
—_—_o———— 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PRESIDENT. 
HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 25 West 2th Street. 
MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr.. & Co. 
JAMES M. HALSTED. Pres. American Fire Insurance Co. 
GEORGE 8. COE, President American Excke nge Bank. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors La” 
GEORGET. HOPE, Pres. Continental Fire Insurance > 
THOMAS M. MARKOE, M. D., 20 West 20th Street. 
SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th Street. 
HENRY A. HURLBOT, Pres. of Commissioners of E:nigration 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Broadway. 
GEORGE A. PETERS, M. D.. 12 West 29th Street. 
J. C. GOODRIDGE, No. 150 Broadway. 
BURR WAKEMAN, late President Harlam Gas Company 
ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, & Wall Street. 
ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor at Law. 
KINGMAN F. PAGE, 12% East 59h Street. 
ROBERT A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown & Co. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., MEDICAL EXAM.AER. 
HENRY J. FURBER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
JOHN H. BEWLEY, SECRETARY. 

oO 


OFFICERS. 
Wr11u4M Watxer, President. 
Henry J. Furser, Vice-President. 
Joun H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 


Grores L. Montacus, Actuary. 
Epwakp W. Lamsekrt, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU S8St., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, - - 62,000. 
Assets - - - = = - $6,500.000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 
Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 





Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Ja 


KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS. President. 








Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1, 1874......... gaddadeqdceucnecacaes $8,087,222 O2 
Gross Liabilities, including reserve......... diVcedesdusatecce 6,909,968 29 
Surplus as to Policyholders. ..................00-cccccceccceccees 1,177,243 73 
RATIO OF EXPENSES (including taxes) TO TOTAL INCOME, 13-47. 
From the surplus, as above, of $1,177,243.73 a return premium (Dividend) will be apportioned to each Policy, 
ROPORTION TO [TS CO IN TO SUCH SURPLUS, which return premium will be available on settle- 
ment of fe anaes 4 premiam falling due in 1874. 


e N,” recently introduced by this Com , has ved a grect success, fro 
the fact that Policies bear on their face a DEFINITE CASH DER Fand are ‘a ss 


Government Bond. 
CEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary. CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., 


HENRY W. JOHNSON, 
Consulting Physician. 


Counsel. 
Steel Engraving of 


United States Life Insurance Co., 
CHARLES SUMNER 


s. 361. 262. 263. and 264 Breadway 
Corner Warren Street. 

Tb Juin tind t this Co: A Sent for One New Subscriber to 158 INDEPENDERS 

ures 0 is Company are ABSO- 

LUTE SE oC TY BOONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and Three Doliars and Fifty Cents. audress 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
and TY TO INSURED. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 


SURRENDER VALUE and are as negotiable as a 





. JOHN B&B. DE WITT, President. 





CHAS. B. 





CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
All forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
Publisher, 41 BROADWAY, New Yor 


WHITING, Actuary. 
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Farm and Garden. 


HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 





BY E. P. POWELL. 





PLANTING FOR SEASONS. 

THe admirable notes by Mr. Fuller concern- 
ing autumn shrubs may be supplemented by 
adding that those shrubs which are most de- 
lightful in early spring are again in many cases 
most delightful in late autumn. For instance, 
the Forsythia Viridissima, which is among the 
very first to cover itself with blossoms in April 
or May, in November is most gorgeous with a 
deep purple foliage. It develops the color 
which is almost wholly confined to the ash 
among trees. The shape of the leaf adds very 
much to the charm, being long and slender and 
highly polished. The dogwoods also, which 
are 60 sure to attract the eye in May, are again 
exceedingly bright after they bave dropped 
their foliage in autumn, They give the sensa- 
tion of warmth and cause a corner of shrub- 
bery to look sunshiny in cloudy days. For 
rich, deep, chéerful green the Mahonia can be 
highly recommended for the season of somber 
colors and storms. Give it a north exposure; 
where the southern suns will pot thew it out in 
winter, and it will endure very severe expos- 
ure. There are two seasons when one needs to 
study grouping for bis lawn, if it is of much 
expanse. The first is when the deciduous trees 
are in full Soliage ; the second when the ever- 
greens stand out alone and express themselves 
to the eye in clear outline We must rely 
fora cheerful lawn and oome in the winter 
very much upon a happy arrangement of ever- 
greens. They may be 60 planted as to render 
home dreary or so as to enliven. If the latter 
effect is produced, we must study our planting 
in autumn, 

PROTECTING TREES IN WINTER. 

The most advantageous if not the best plan 
for protecting trees in winter from mice is to 
mound them about with some good rich soll 
or muck or well-rotted chip-dirt. The ad- 
vantages are that, Ist, the mice are debarred 
from mischief, which is the main point; 24, 
the dirt serves for a mulch about the trees in 
spring—therefore let there be a good pile of 
it and the more the better; 3d, tender trees 
are protected from the frequently disastrous 
effect of late snow-storms. Fruit trees—espe- 
cially pears—frequently have a strip of dead 
bark on thesouthwest side. The cause is alate 
wet snow-storm after the sap has commenced 
circulating freely. The snow comes from the 
warmer points of the compass and is frozen 
upon the tree. Such storms are very injurious 
about once in twenty years, but a few trees are 
marred nearly every spring. The mound de- 
lays the circulation of sap, and at the same 
time protects the bark—at least, in part. Still 
another very important advantage is in the 
fact that such a mound sheds water and pre- 
vents freezing and thawing about the roots, by 
which means so much damage is done. The 
work of mounding is very rapid and easy and 
can be done until the ground is too hard frozen 
to be dug. 

DWARF CHERRY TREES. 

Lack of success with the dwarf pear has pre- 
vented general trial of dwarfed trees of other 
kinds of fruit. But the dwarfed cherry is well 
worthy of being largely planted. It is beauti- 
ful as a shrub, in or out of blossom ; but when 
in spring it pops out in one rich white ball 
of bloom it is unsurpassed for beauty. When, 
again, it is studded full of: scarlet fruit 
it is a charming object. Those who have 
but small yards can hardly do better than 
to plant a few dwarf cherries. The tree need 
not occupy more than a squareof eight feet, al- 
lowing for interspaces as well as trees. They 
should branch from the very ground and be 
headed in so as to assume a globular shape. 
The hight will be about four to six feet. The 
borers can be kept out by packing coal-ashes 
about the trees and by a strip of tarred paper, 
occasionally renewed. The cureulio can be 
watched with great ease and from one or two 
trees be kept off by hand-picking. The amount 
of fruit will be very large for the space occu- 
pied. Success, however, will not be obtained 
with dwarf cherries, any more than with dwarf 
pears, without mulching. Give them a good 
surface dressing of coal-ashes, and ay 
of manure. 

THE PROPER USE OF DEAD LEAVES. 


There is a passion in autumn for burning 
leaves. Lawns are carefully raked of their 
natural protection and the grass left to freeze 
out during the winter. Itis the worst possible 
economy. Nature labors for six months to 
work the elements of the air into material for 
soil, and map hastens to send them back again 
to the air. The leaves are needed for the sta- 
dle, where they make the best of bedding for 
horse orcow. They are the very best covering 
for strawberries, raspberries, all tender shrubs 
and plants, for carnations and hollyhocks, and 
for wie lawns. Sprinkle over them, when laid 
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oo dry, a little manure and fork under in the 
spring. Almost or quite all trees and shrubs 
are benefited by placing a covering of leaves 
about the trunk and over the roots. After 
leaves have been run through the stable or used 
as mulch they become a most important ma- 
nure, The folly of burning them is unaccotunt- 
able, as it leaves only a small quantity of light 
ash and sends off the bulk of the year’s product 
into the air. 
PEACHES. 

When it is unprofitable or impossible to 
raise peaches in the ordinary way, it is possible 
to raise seedlings and protect’ a few bud with 
wisps of straw or matting. Seedlings of Early 
Crawford are generally excellent and of im- 
proved hardiness. The old plan of growing 
trees in a spreading form, so that the limbs 
ean be bent down and covered, is also practi- 
cable; but the trees occupy too much room and 
are in the way. It will do with a few trees. 
The best method, as we have said; is to pro- 
tect with straw or sacking. First bind to- 
gether contiguous limbs or twigs where blos- 
som-buds are thickly set, wind them close with 
strong twine, then wrap about and bind close 
the matting or whatever it seems best to use. 
The limbs selected must be'such as are éither 
easily bent by any weight of snow that may 
attach to them or limbs that can sustain the 
weight without injury. Each wrap should not 
include more than two or three feet of limb. 
If we cannot have a full crop of peaches, a few 
become very acceptable. 

THE BEURRE CLARIGEAU PEAR. 

Taking it all in all, there is not a late pear 
which for beauty and quality can surpass the 
Beurre Clarigean. Another trial of it confirms 
a conviction, already settled, that it was every 
way commendable. It needs, however, deli- 
cate handling after being housed, or it will 
turn black and lose ita charming colors. Well- 
ripened Clarigeaus havea cheek like a cherry. 
They will keep until January, and can be 
ripened as wanted through November and 
December. The tree isa very upright grower 
and somewhat brittle. 

Another pear of extraordinary merit, wheb 
it does its best, is the old Onondaga. Notwith- 
standing it sometimes is astringent, it is also 
sometimes superb in quality. It needs good 
culture and an open, well-trimmed bead to 
give it its fair chance, when it will be hard to 
surpass either for size or quality. Itis also 
sufficiently handsome and a most excellent 
keeper. 


TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


OAT-MEAL DRINK. 


It has been a troublesome question with em- 
ployers how to manage carefully large bodies 
of laborers, the majority of whom were addict- 
ed to drink. Prohibition has never been 
wholly suecessful foralong time, The craving 
continues and must be gratified, at the loss of 
both time of laborer and derangement of busi- 
ness. The following iucident brings to light 
a new idea in managing such crowds, and is 
really worth knowing and recommending to 
the agricultural laborer. The Great Western 
Railroad of England, during its recent change 
of gauge over 200 miles of railroad, had ovér 
2,000 men at work both day and night. Nearly 
all traffic was suspended. During the altera- 
tion the men were prohibited from having any 
beer. Some of them worked seventeen or 
eighteen hours on a continuous stretch, yet 
declared they were better off without the beer. 
Though the company put this restriction upon 
the men, yet they were not indifferent to their 
wants in this particular. They provided an 
abundance of oat-meal, sugar, and pure water, 
and for every gang of twenty men or so one 
man was set apart whose duty it was to prepare 
this oat-meal beverage, etc., which the men 
enjoyed, many of them testifying that they 
preferred it to beer; and the company were 
satisfied that the work was done much better 
and sooner than it would have been if the usual 
allowance of beer had been given. 


PRIMITIVE PLOWING. 


A Mexican correspondent of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal writes : 

“On our way back to Temisco we had an 
opportunity of observing, more closely than 
diligence or railroad can permit, the process of 
plowing as commonly practiced in this coun- 
try. The plow itself is almost a faoc-simile of 
the pattern used by the Egyptians in the time 
of Abraham, and certainly commends itself to 
all agriculturists on account of its great sim- 
plicityand cheapness. It consists of a wooden 
shaft about four feet long and four inches 
thick, armed at its lower extremity with an 
iron point, slightly flattened and ti 








to the middle of a very light wooden yoke, 
about seven feet long, which rests immediately 
behind the horns of a pair of oxen, and is fast- 
ened there by thongs of rawhide passed around 
the roots of the horns. Not less than fifty 
such contrivances were crawling at a snail’s 
pace over the field which we stopped to notice, 
scratching up the ground to the depth of two 
or three inches—certainly to us avery novel 
sight.” 





A HUMOROUS Frenchman said, in describing 
rheumatism and gout: ‘* Place your jointina 
vice, turn the screw till you can bear it no 
longer ; that gives you an ‘idea of rheumatism. 
Now give the instrument one moré tur, and 

cu bave gout.”? Rheumatism can be — 

y the early and faithfal use of Rennez’s 
Kune Maaie Or; and, in fact, it is g a 
cure any kind of pain or lameness. Sold by 
Druggists and Grocers. 


RUPTURE 


by DE. SHERMAN’S method. one 10 cents 
book of likeness of cases pores am after treat- 
ment. Office 1 Ann Street, N. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


ICE TOOLS. 
CAST STEEL 
AT ICE-PLOWS, 
MARKERS, 
and other 
ey ais ICE-TOOLS. 


We havea large stock constantly on hand and the 
assortment embraces all the latest improvements in 
Tools now required in the business of Ice-Cutting. 
All Tools are of the best quality, handsomely fin- 
ished, and 











WARRANTED. 
Mlustrated Price-lists sent free on application and 
orders executed without any delay. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


S3 Beekman &t., New York, 
and Quiscy Hall, Boston, Mass. 


ILFERR CON 


RAE 








and Flower Seeds, Bedding 
Plants, Roses, &c., and is invaluable 
to Farmer, Gardener and Florist, 
D. M. FER RY & CO. 
Seedsmen and Florists. NETRAT?, Wich. 


20 FINE VERBENAS FOR $1. 


Any of the eye Bee gg om sent ws mail, 

e paid, at i three sorts for 
cents, or — for $1. Noorder Tecelved for 
ess than 25 ce! Geraniums (Double| 
Zonale, Se Scented ind Ivy), nias, Carnations, 
Pink oe, Coes et its, Ageratums,§ 
Abutilon, dehy ante 7 — Chi 
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ANIMAL DUST.—CHEAPEST AND BEST 
FERTILIZER io Sepa, Made fro! 
bone, and meat. dried and pulverized. without a 
Fs teration, from the siaughter-houses of Band York and 


yale of most fertil w them 

worth, on the whole, not ip A oneh rite . ‘elling 
.. is ee times ric in nitrogen tha 

oa na and a wort, ‘Oy apalysis, over #0 


anette 
ris Goes wearer wae, Renta, See 
of Boston Chemlatry 
Wats Agent, 

229 Broadway, New York 
ape eke Jr. Drill and H | 
aS chatesters tse, otheed ae 

faster than the hand hoe, Manfd. by : 
8. L. ALLEN & CO., 1198. 4th St., Phila., 

hree other sty Cracutans Pure. : 
ULIVE AGENT WANTED in every Town. 

Pure Bone Dust 

FOR FERTILIZING. 
For sale b 
PETER COOPER'S GLUE FacTory, 
17 Burling Slip, N. ¥. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 











presenting a feeble forward curve. The other 
end is provided with a round stick passed 
through a hole toserveasa handle. The pole, 
consisting of the stem of a small tree, from 
which the bark has been peeled, is fifteen feet 
long and attached to the shaft by means of 
mortise and peg. The implement thus consti- 
‘tuted is fastened at the extremity of the pole 









E. HOWARD & CO’s. 






BE. HOWARD & CO. 
15 Malden Lane, Kew 


York 


.8end for ctroular and quote 
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LY MYER 
ManuractR es. S 
BELLS 


full 








Illustrated Catalogue sent Free, 
VANDUZEN & TIF?, 
102 and 104 East Second St., Cinc: ‘ona, 


MENEELY'S BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to 
blic since 1 which havea red rate 
unequaled b oats sale exceeding Cae all 
P.-O. Address either TROY or WEST TR 
MENEELY & COME ARY, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, — 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. y,, 












’ manufacture aaueetee quality of Bells. 


Special attention givep to CHURCH BELLS, 
PAINTS, ROOFING MATERIALS, 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 
MILLER BROS’ 
CHEMIGAL PAINT, 


and save one-third the cost of 
painting and get a paint that is 
much handsomer and will last 
threetimes as iong as any paint In 
peter: 


for use in White and Black 
One Legh ene oie f different Colors. Is “ou 





~My Benner 
woganty end State 
Fairs where they have been exhibt 
‘or sample card of colors, waich are sent free 
MILLER BROS., 


Office 109 Water street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
2” Factory 29 and 31 8t. Clair street. 


LL LL 
FURNITURE & BILLIARD TABLES, 


AUnique, Useful, and Appropriate 
Present for the Holidays. 
The Utility ae Table. 

















May be raised or lowered 

} and folk fol and packed awagh 
f and fo 

t. To ladies in cut 


y of trl, 

Up war ard, forwarded 

(sees he United States 

onreceipt of price, or C. 0. D. 
INDEPENDENT. 


LAMBIE; SARCENT & CO., 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
793 Broadway, bet. 2 10th and 11th Streets, | 


VAILL’S 


Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sites. 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard, A variety 


FOLDING 


Ba of folding cane seat chairs for 
the South and tropical countries. 
For sale by all first-class deal- deal- 


E. W. VAILL, CHAIRS _ 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house vase ture 
Patentce and Manuf’r. nishing goods, Send for cuts 


IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 

PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ete. 


MANUPACTURERS OF 
COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 















































IMPROVED 14 
DOUBLE ACTING 
BUCKET-PLONGER 
Steam Pu se 


ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
VALLEY MACHINE COMP. 
Easthampton, Mass. 
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ALWAYS ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR ESTERBROOK’S PENS. 





woRss, 0: CAMDEN, N. J. SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTs ON APPLICATION. _ 
ESTABLISHED 1848. 


H. KILLAM & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE CARRIAGES, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
OUR SPECIALTIES ARH 





fandaus, Landaulettes, Coaches, Clarences, Coupes, and Coupelettes, | 


Weare building elegant La MA, -11G HT LANDA US, from French and 


ay a desig: simple My con- 
snd thoroughly relinb eos mw — aes and are the lead ane casriag: of 


sustiode ecstiving” WY ints 
inv’ 
Serer tie tin me PANDA. Aaa the ie advantages 9 of which 
LETT ined in one 
P pecetes’ time, making andau for Summer and a 
ag a —_ hg thoes. Beautiful ca. ‘ Purchasers 
> ae — rect to our ry, where 
can vet soshand best ef wor § show large stock 
fase vas aici. 6 Cat Fy point of styio, a le foish, ana a durability te to any ryaiit in incon nal Mf please in in 
tre arcu. “4 Weta take pleasure in furbishing an y information desired in regard to carriages and in send- 


are cuts, or photographs, Hi. KILLAM & CO., New Haven, Conn. 
H.W. JOHNS’ PATENT 


‘Asbestos Materials. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING, for Steep or Flat Roofs in all Climates. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING PAINT. a strictly peas article, rich color and — body. 

age TOS Bolen’ aik calore fer gencral pur and opt ore ee Materials, etc. 

: fa Mobtrucions ele LIBERAL, ENDUGEMENTS’ TO GENERAL MEL: 
(HANTS AND DEALERS. 

Oe ese arty eee oy 


Patent DLiSED De} Wd JOHNS. 87 Maiden Lane, WN. Y. 


tiful BER LIN 
are balding beautitu new patent 


to ppr 
rtible @ to the 
aerront Lon andae ette for Wi gine We ba 








can always 


i at fne tory, prices. Cur Sansee jenna: ot elegant car- 





we nog od 








PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


MUR CHORGANS 


atthe lowest prices consistent with the quality given 
and guaranteed. 
CHORUS sizes $400 to $650. 
CHAPEL sizes $600 to $1,500, 
Amortments always on hand. 
Send Stamp for Catalogues. 
LARGEORGANS built to order. 


E&GG HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 


Bullders'of nearly 800 organs, including the six 
largestand most complete in the country. 
ESTABLISHED 1827. 


WMENSE REDUCTION 


THIS SEASON on FORMER PRICES 


MUSICAL BOXES, 


and the Largest Stock in the World 
to select from. 
EVERY STYLE MANUFACTURED, 
BESIDES 


Two New Patents, 


can be seen in our establishment. We have Boxes of 
all manufacturers; but, having a large Factory of our 
own, in Switzerland, we can give a better article for 
less money than any other importers. A large and 
Vell-selected stock of REAL BRONZES; at prices 
W astonish all visitors and force them to deal with 
Us in preference to any other house. 


M. T. PAILLARD & €0., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 
No. 680 BROADWAY. 


BACON & KARR, 


(Late Bacon & Raven, and Raven & Bacon), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


THE cL DEsr AND BEST MAKE OF PIANOS IN THE 
MARKET, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT 
BY MAIL ON APPLICATION, 


Wareroom, 255 Greene Street, 


NEAR WAVERLEY PLACE, N. Y. 


Reliable Agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. 


for SBURCE. CHA PEL and 
Superior re Nov 
ORGANS #35 improved Tone. 
BEN SAY 
Pianos recetved the only 


STI T TE C = MEDAL at Vienna. 
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WATERS’NEW | SCALE PIANOS 


Watkins ay Phere rte ORGANS 


tigre tte ate Woe oncerto capes op ua tine Pmltar 


= a4 ifolte ays. = * 
at Sones 
SOO PIANOS ay ORGANS, 


and Second-hand, of F 
ep ta tte tenn ss Cire ot Camas ron — 
ee Prim vs. oy ok 








are es and the HOLIDAY 
ATERS & iin Nev 4581 Beeedw ay, n ever 
befary eSered ew York, Agents wanted to 
sell V eters N e ee 
ns. Il ay loses Mall t 


ments to the A to 
Pench isters, pt I Ba 


Schoolm tte. 


SONGS of GRACE and GLORY, 
Sea i ueisaty fined Fig 


paper 8: ake Were & SON 


$3.60 
Publishers.) P.-0. Box 3567. 


“STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 
and universally acknowledged to be 


the Standard Pianos of the World, 


paving been awarded the First of the Grand Gold 
Medals of Honor, 
WORLD’S FAIR, PARIS, 1867, 
LONDON, 1862. 

Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best mate- 
rials and most thorough workmanship will permit. 
Every Piane Warranted for Five Years: 

t@- ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 23 
with Price List, mailed free on application. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos.107, 109, & 1121 East 14th St., New York, 
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THIS CUT REPRESENTS 
COMBINATION STYLE “G, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
SIMMONS & CLOUGH ORGAN CO., 
DETROIT. MICH. 
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UNHAM 


PIANOS. 
Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers 


Warercoms, 18 East 14th St., 
[Established 1834.) NEW YORK, 
Send for Mlustrated Circular aad. Prive-List. 


SEWING & KNITTING MACHINES 


HOME SEWING MACHINE. 




















+ coer in Sap parte 


w= fick Fast dealt me S Untied Feed Bates and he 
we are Pirat-Chaas panne om eg ——— very Taconahie 4 terms. 

We invite correspondence from ¢ oe <d Agents; 

also from, inexperienced partie S wis) to engage in 

table oN me The well-known repu- 

tation one ——— of the “Home” is a sufficient 


ful competition with other ma- 
OHNSON, CLARK & CO., at either 
ing offices : 


x ete ye o, Bgste on, Mass.; 765 


Aven 
20 Se) ohh 
obec. Leuis, Me. te tit. ‘ 


‘HOLIDAY PRESENT! 


Beautiful and Useful. 


$20 BECKWITH $25 


Portable family Sewing Machine 
—the most desirable of any—will not get 
out of order. Single or Double 
Thread. The only machine that can 
be used without injury to the health. 
A portable treadio attachment 
can be had at an additional expense of only 
$5, which can be worked with less 
exertion, by one foot, than any other ma- 
chine can by the use of two; the move- 
ment of treadle being only two inches— 
four to six being ordinarily required. 

Diploma awarded November, 1873— 
Medal awarded November, 1874, by the 
American Institute. 

Don’t buy # machine until you have seea 
it Agents don’t try to sell any other 
machine. Its merits and price defy com- 
petition. Send for samples and circulars. 


BECKWITH S. M. CO,, 
New York: 862 Broadway, 
Chicago: 231 Wabash Ave. 


LYON SEWING MACHINE €0. 











40 East 12th Street, New York. 
& *YsOR MON 6202198 IST I8"A OF « 


Agents wanted. Send for circular. Good advice. 
“ Buy the Shuttle Machine, that combines most per- 
Kong A ts by pelts, viz.:1. Largest space under 
the a 3. Runs” stillest. 4. Will 


= CENTS 


oO CEN 


FIRST-CLASS SEWING MACHINE. 


Truth is strager than fiction. This is fact. Address 
for particulars 
Cc. W. SCOFIELD & CO., 


122 Lexington Ave., New York, 


THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE. 


Send fer Circular. ‘‘ VICTOR” 8S. M. CO., 
54 East Tenth St., New York, 
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Free from GAS 
or DUST is ob- 


PURE AIR 








XUM 


oer Barstow s Wrought lron Furnace.“"7u«: 


Pa: STOVE CO., 


aie th J Banton York. 
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THE DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VIGOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAY’S 


- SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE ‘CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 
ONE BOTTLE 
will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright,the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hairstrong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustales, Tetters, Cankers, ete., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant te take and 
the dose is small. 
lt Resolves away Diseased Deposits; tt Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System; it cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem Sve or ten years, 
whether it be 


Scrofula or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 


BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh er 
Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic ee Scrofula, Glandular Swell 
qacking Dry h, Cancerous bey a bg ic 
= — nts, Tpiocding of the » Bweling 

loreux, White 8 Diage, 
aoa baie and Hip Diveases. 
Femaie Complaints, Gout, ove 
Rheum, Bronchitis, Consumption.” bees 

indoe le 


Glands and other pa of the system, Sore worst 
Strumorous Discharges from the s,and the +44 
forms of Skin Diseases, Eruptions, Fever 
Head, Ring Worm, Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, — 
Black Spots, Worms in the Flesh rs in the 
Womb, 2nd all weakening and painful disch: 
Night Sweats, Loss of Sperm and all wastes of the life 
rinciple are within the curative range of this won- 
er of Modern Chemistry, and a few days’ use will 
prove to eny person asing it for dither of can ieee 
of Giscase | ils potent power to cure them. 
Sold by Druggists. $1 per bottle. 
R. R. 


R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Chenpest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


Pace RE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PREVENT 
THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN ATTACKS OF 
EPIDEMIC 8S AND CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 'tHAN 
ONE NDRED DOLLAKS KXPENDED YOR 
ye EK MEDICINES OR MEDICAL ATTEND. 


OMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 4 
" 2 ae} TA 





IMPORTA’ N'T.— Miners. and ers resid- 
ing in spyrsely-settied districts, nahare it is aitbeult to 
gomate ths services of a physician, RADWAY’S 


in or discomfort is experien cc. with In- 
uenza, |): htherta, SoreT: t, Coughs, oarse- 
ness, Bis ous Colic, Intiammation of the’ Bowels, 


ue; Or wit! 
¢ Doloreux,’Toothache, Earache; or “mith Lumbago, 
Pa n in the Back, or Rheumatism; 


Lungs, Liver, Rideeras oc with Croan. D. Quin. 


application of RAOWAY'S 

= 7 of the worst of these complaints in a few 
‘Twenty drops in half a tumbler of water will ina 

ACH, HEART TBORN SICK Hite DACH Dla 
c 

ae SENT Ww THE 


oan ady lief with them. A few drops in 
water will prevent sickness or pains from change of 
water. It is better than French Brandy or Bitters as 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfec Qo tasteless, elegantly coated with ross at 
purge, Pitts gon’ purify, cleanse, s e, and stre 
way's ‘Pil fore the gure of all disorders o 
ach, Liver, els. idueys, Biadder, Nervous 
Diseases Weadarho, Doneipetien Contivedibns Indi- 
estion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Bilious Fever, In- 
fi and all Derange- 
ments of the Internal arranted to effect a 
positive cure. Purel i, Vegetable, containing no mer- 
cury, minerals, or deleterious dr 
Observe the following meron resulting from 


Disorders of the Di estive O 
Gonstipnt tion, Inward Piles, iiinées of sho Pieed 


in the Head, eae of the Stomach, Nausea, Heart- 
burn, Disygust of Fullness or Weight Le 
Stomach, & “4 octane Sinking or Filutteri: 

the Pit of the Stomach, Swimming of the Head = 
ried and Difficult Br.athing, Flutterin; e Hi 


Choking or Suffocati § Sousngons when a 
Posture. Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the 
Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency 
of sof the Skin and Byes, 
Ambs, and Sudden Finshes 
few doses 0 DWA ‘Y's PILLS will free the 


system from all the abovenamed disorders. Price 
Cents per Bex. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
Bend one letter stampto RADWA\ & CO., No. 33 
Warren St., New Yor Information worth thou- 
sands will be sent you. 


saps TELEGRAPH 





er sibe? pidwtile frac Sup’t U. T. Co., 





TREM en PHICE CASH. 





fA IN IMPOR? AL, T0,BEMAT DB FO MEASY AND SUITINGS, 
$13, Boe te a sptionablectyie. 
Se Baits. FOR Ee aha and $12. 


SOT. east oTageet™” Pm 


JOHN WANAMAKER & —* Merchant Talioring House, 
818 and 820 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








pose MARVEL.” 
184 and 186 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


To School Officers and, Church Trustees : 


SCHOOL OR CHURCH FURNITURE 


until you get Prices and Jerms from the 
SHERWOOD SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


anufacturers of the Celebrated 
SCHOOL DESKS, 





B.E. Hale &CO., 
66 and 568 Park 
N.Y. 


Samples from 










Electro-plated Ware. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, 


No. 550 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Manufacture and offer a complete assortment of fine 


SILVER-PLATED TABLE-WARE. 


ALSO A LARGE VARIETY OF 


ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES 
Suitable for Wedding Presents. 


THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
MANUFACTUBE the FINEST QUALITY of 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


ant Bo dey ome Designs for Fall of ae. 
goods. For sale by all leading 


” aims 13 John Street, New ~ 2a 


WE MAKE ONLY STRICTLY PURE GOODS 
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Colors. 





Every keg of our White Lead bears the 
oat matte s degree of fineneas and 
whiteness unsurpassed : ieee 


THIS PACKAGE CONTAINS 











Pure White Lead 91 parts 
x Oil <=" 
‘F003 
* $25 IN GOLD will ‘be paid te any one find- 


eel this keg different from the 
ve 
‘DAVIS, CHAMBERS & CO.“ 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
ANY MAN OF SENSE 


who wishes to save dollars will send for Free Price 
List of 
THE JONES SCALE WORKS, 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 




















BARNES’S FOOT- 


WE 
FP EOLL SAWS & 
machines are 


E. 
ON NDEL 











MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
23 & 25 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 


Exce xcelsioy Do Your Own a Printing 


portable’ $9 Bi" r von ne foray rework 
+ lh en do their pein 
advertising, save money and 
trade. Amateur Printing, aelight 4 





ful pastime for spare hours. BO 


pe ve tfun and make money fast 
nting. Send twostamps for full 
ae 3 logue presses type etc, tothe Mfrs 
686° KELSEY &CO. Meriden, Conn, 


OBERT 15 WVigoonstn 8 Artificial * Limb 








7, 105 Milwau- 

kee, Mane Dr. Bly’s Pave ity. Ap- 
is for shortened inne and all a 
Circulars, Price-Lists, fer- 


qnees sent to any address on applicationas 
above. 














ASTRAL OIL, 


Perfectly Safe. 
CHS. PRATT & 60., 


ESTABLISHED 1770, 
108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


Bogle & Lyles, 


DEALERS IN 


) HEALTHY FOOD. 


oice Raniy inter's 
» | Fe a 


A SPECIALTY. 


ALSO PRESERVES AND JELLIES, AND IMPORT- 
ERS OF THE CELEBRATED B. & L. BRAND OF 


IRISH OAT-MEAL. 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. 
DR. GARRATI’S ELECTRIC DISK 

















H nervous ills, by its its steady and very mild 
Bigalvanic action. This clean, flexible 
H disk-pad is simply worn. These constant 
Haura currents are not felt. The nerves 
Yare strengthened. It has no equal for 
ease and safety with such good effects. Get the gen- 
uine Disk. 

For sale by druggists. Large size, $2.50; Children’s, 
$1.50. By mail, on receipt of price, by 

A. C. GARRATT, M.D., 6 Hamilton Place, 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 


for Children Tecthing, 

Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse— 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP is the pre. 
scription of one of the best Female Physicians and 
Nurses in the United States, and has been used for 
thirty years with never-failing success by millions of 
thers and child from the feeble infant of one 
week old to the adult. It corrects acidity of the 
stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, 
and gives rest, health,and comfort to mother ang 
child. We believe itto be the Best and Surest Rem. 
edy in the World in all cases of DYSENTERY and 
DIARRHGA IN CHILDREN, whether it arises from 
Teething or from any other cause. Full directions 
for using will accompany each bottle. None Genuine 
unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on 

the outside wrapper. Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 


_BROWN’S| Why Will You 
Suffer? 


from Rheumatism, Neu. 
ralgia, Cramps in tne 
‘Limbs or Stomach, Biiious 
PANACEA iawesccs 
Bowels, or Side, we would 
say: The HOUSEHOLD 
PANACEA and Fam. 
ily Liniment ts of all 
others the remedy you 
i AMILY want for internal and ex- 
is no mistake about it, 
LINIMENT, f= S528: 
t |gists. 
PURELY VEGBHTABLE 
AND ALL-HEALING. 
For Internal and External Use. 
PREPARED BY 
CURTIS & BROWN, 
No. 215 Fulton street, New York. 
BROWN’S 
Adults, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by 
worms. The “VERMIFUGE COMPFITS,” although 
effectual in destroying worms, can do no possible in- 
jury to the most delicate child. This valuable com- 
bination has been successfully used by physicians, 
and found to be safe and sure in eradicating worms, 
so hurtful to children. 

Children having worms require immediate attention, 
as neglect of the ble often causes prolonged sick- 
ness. 


ternal use. It has cured 
VERMIFUGE COMFITS 
CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK 
AND SICK 














the above complaints in 
OR.WORM LOZENCES. 


thousands of cases. There 
Much sickness, undoubtedly, with Children and 





PALE 


from no other cause than having worms in the 
stomach. 


BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


will destroy Worms without injury to the child, being 
perfectly E and free from all coloring or other 
injurious ingredients usually used in worm prepara- 
tions. 2% cents a box. 


CURTIS & BROWN, 
No. 215 Fulton Street, New York. 
it by Dreceiots, Chemists, and Dealers in Medi- 


DENTIFRICE. 


To Cleanse and Whiten the TEETH 
Use Brown’s poe Saponaceous 
CO. 
To Remove Tartar from the TEETH 
Use Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice. 
To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the Teeth 
Use Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice. 

Te make the GUMS Hard an Healthy 
Use Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice. 

Microscopical examinations by Dr. H. I. Bowditch 
of the matter deposited on the Teeth have proved 
that those only who used Soap as 4 Dentifriee = 
free from the accumulations of animal and vegetab! 
parasites upon the teeth and gums. The addition of 
Camphor strengthens and relieves soreness of the 


in 
gums and teeth and maintains them constantly 
healthy state. Used daily, as a preventive for the 








un, er. No Funerals 
i} ings. 150 thousand sold and wil! 
last a lifetime. Is worth ten times 
inating worms 
and caterpillars’ neste w any 
it-trees. 


ru 

sex can have an mcy 

| Sole contro! of a county one 
Hy 2ee' agent. a je sent paid on re- 

f = pt of 50 cents. Dipiomar 





For territory and terms address R. P. SMITH 
Patentee and Manufacturer, Box 61, hew Albany, 
‘Ind, 


Toothache, it is invaluable, 
25 Conte a a Bottle. 


Manufactured bY 
JOHN I. BROWN & SONS, 
BOSTON. 


CURTIS & BROWN, Proprietors, 


New Y 
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JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


United States Medicine Warehouse and Mineral Water Depot, 


Sepill’s Blood and Liver Syrup. 

la, Rheumatism, Pimples, Gout, and 

Ki Déorders, and all distempers which 

; sft the extemal portions of the body indi- 

cate a0 welean condition of the venous fluid. 

SCOVILYS BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP may 

pov saswift and certain remedy. 

T™! ntratei extracts of Sarsaparilla, Stil- 

ling, othetinvaluable antiseptic and al- 

} terdtive nts andherbs form the basis of this 
powerfitemedy. Price $1 per bottle. 


Ha@ry’s Carbolic Salve 
for “Oleating, Pwifying, and 
Though } men arerareful to provide for the 

do not wait till their house is 
bi burglars, « put a lock on their 
i Try do not wat till a lamp borsts and 
@ child before tiey get a box of HEN- 
10 SALVE. .Piice 25 cents per box. 


V's Carole Troches. 


8 various remilies for coughs none 
inher reputation than Epry’s Car- 
bcHES. The factthat they are well 
yf, that they sell where they have not 
Pyrtised, and that they bear out their 
} reputation places them above the 
‘list of medical preparations. For 
‘ “Colds, Asthma, and asa disinfectant 
Rventive against contagious diseases 
they aya specific. Price 25 cents per box. 


Hety’s Sewing Machine Oil. 

APUE OIL, that does not gum up and has 
the endrsement of the principal Sewing Ma- 
chine Cmpanies. Price 25 cents per bottle. 


| Dae'sMorse and Cattle Powder. 


Tae MercIFUL MAN 1S MERCIFUL TO HIS 
Beasr.~Horses and cattle are sources of profit, 
and for that reason (if for no other) they should 
bewell @nd for. By the timely use of Datz’s 
Horsz asDCaTTLE PowneRr the lifeof many a 
valuable snimal may be saved. Price 25 cents 
per package, 
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Healing. 
















Dr. Burbank’s Aperient. 


A pleasint Cathartic and an effectual cure 
for Constipation, Headache, Indigestion, and 
all the affections of the stomach. Price $1 
per bottle. 





















Articles, Etc., 


SOLE PROPRIETORS OF 








DR. WM. HALL’S 


BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 


recognized by observant members of the Medical Profession, as well fs by the 
public at large. Whe Experience of Twenty-seven Years hs 
proved to the satisfaction of the people of America that Dr. Wm. Hall’s 
Balsam 


"Te cheering fact that Consumption is not necessarily a fatal malady is at last 


IS AN ABSOLUTE REMEDY, 


not only for all diseases of the Throat and Lungs, which, if neglected, usually ter- 
minate in Tubercular Consumption or Chronic Bronchitis, but also for both these 
terrible scourges of the human race, if resorted to before the resistant power of the 
vital system has been utterly prostrated. The operation of this wonderful pulmonic 
is twofold. Its powerful tonic and vitalizing properties tend to Strengthen 
the Patient’s Hold on Life, while its direct effect is to neutralize the in- 
flammatory and pustulous principle in the blood, by which virulent diseases of the 
Lungs, the Windpipe, and the Bronchial Tubes are produced and fostered. 


Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam for the Lungs is, in fact, the Only 
Safe and Reliable Cure for 


Coughs. Colds, Sore Throat, Croup, Asth- 


ma, Hoarseness, Whooping-Cough, 
Pneumonia, Bronchial Irritation, 


and all acute affections of the Air Passages, the Chest, the Pleura, and the Lungs. 
It contains no Opium nor other deleterious drug, and can be safely admin- 
istered to the most debilitated adult or the most delicate child. It strikes at the 
very root of pulmonary disease and a few doses will literally cure an- ordinary 
cough or cold inside of forty-eigbt hours. 


The array of proofs establishing the efficacy of Dr. Wm. Hall’s 
Balsam for the Lungs in every species of disorder with which the Breath- 
ing Organs are affected cover a period of 


TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS, 


and constitute a mass of genuine evidence which no man will venture to question 
or impugn. 


$1.00 per Bottle. 





Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam for the Lungs is the Old 
and only reliable Cure for Pulmonary Diseases. 











SPECIAL AGENTS FOR 


Anodyne, and a thousand other articles. 





For Sale by Duggists Everywhere. 








Drauggists’ Sundries, Fancy Goods, Perfumery, Specialties in Imported 


NOS. 8 AND 9 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK, 


LONDON, NO. 37 NEWCATE STREET, 


Dr. Mott's Liver Pills. 


It is easy enough to make a pill, but to make 
@ good pill, ah! that’s the difficulty. There are 
cheap, harsh, drastic pills, that are of even 
less benefit than a dose of Salts. Dr. Mort’s 
LIVER PILLs penetrate to the seat of disease 
and will positively cure all diseases of the 
liver. Sold everywhere. Price 25 cents per 
box. 


Rev. R. B. Lockwood's 
CATARRH CURE. The best remedy known 
and endorsed by all the principal pbysicians of 
the country. Rev. R. B. Lockwood’s Nasa 
Dovcue will be found valuable in obstinate 
chronic cases. Rev. R. B. Lockwood’s Liver 
and StomacH Prius for Dyspepsia receive the 
endorsement of thousands. Price 50 cents 
each. 


Henry's Camphor Ice. 


For Chapped Hands, Chafed Skins, etc. A 
most reliable preparation. Price 25 cents per 
box. 


Oxygenated Bitters 


for Dyspepsia. At certain periods of life a 
tonic is a necessity; but there is danger in 
using stimulants that injure the organs of 
digestion while giving temporary relief. To 
obviate this and present to the publica tonic 
free from alcoholic poison, Dr. Greene prepared 
the OXYGENATED BITTERS, nearly thirty years 
ago. Asure cure for Dyspepsia and all kin- 
dred complaints. Price $1 per bottle. 


Kellogg's Worm Tea. 


Among our list of over one hundred articles 
manufactured in our laboratory, none is of 
greater value to children than KELLoge’s 
Worm Tga. Pleasant, palatable, and effective. 
Price 25 cents per box. 


Parker's Nerve and Bone Liniment, 


The most penetrating and powerful lini- 
ment ever prepared for chronic and acu 
RueEvMATIsSM, LuMBaGo, and for al] purposes 
for which a good and strovg Liniment ig re- 
quired. Price 25 cents per box. 


| Saratoga “A” and High Rock Spring Waters, Park’s Balsam for the Lungs, 
’ Brown’s Jamaica Cinger, Marshall’s Catarrh Snuff, Burnett’s 
Cocoaine, Russian Hair Dye, Townsley’s Toothache 
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P, T, BARNUM'S 


OCCUPIES THE ENTIRE OPEN DAILY * 


BLOCK > 7 ES 3 FROM 
See «=| T0 5 AND FROM 6,30 TO 0p 


GRAND 


HIPPODROME ENTERTAIMPEN 


BOUNDED BY 


MADISON “AND FOURTH AVENUES, 
261 AND 27ty STREETS. At 2.20 and 8 o’clogk, 


GREAT ROMAN | 


nL UD 


|@RAND CONSOLIDATION == 


—- 


Mr. Barnum’s Various 
MENACERIES, 


FORMING A VAST 


ZOOLOGICAL COLLECTION 


— 0 kK 


SIX HUNDRED RARE fi 
WILD BEASTS. 


FEN li. 


NO sUCH ofp 
FOR THE ove ag 
dy of the Anite 
jad: ye 2 Kingdom {| 
ae! HAS EVER BEtN OFFF YS 
eisak Te Be THE GRAND 3 


MENACERIY 


SHOULD BE VISITED | | 





FULL AND COMPLETE EXHIBITIONS AFTERNOON AND EVENING! | 


~ Prominent Races. 


ROMAN CHARIOT, 
ROMAN STANDING, 
LADIES’ FLAT, 
INDIAN HURDLE, 
ENCLISH JOCKEY, 


| JUVENILE JOCKEY, 


GRAND LIBERTY, 
LADIES’ LANCASHIRE, j 
PONY and MONKEY, Arabian Race 


ELEPHANT & CAMEL. Horses. 


WORLD- RENOWNED 


an JACKLEY FAMILY. 


; BOX-O#FFICE 
Open from 9 to 4. 
SEATS SECURED 
‘Six Days in Advance. 


THE GRAND - ORIENTAL PAGEANT, 


rer | FETE AT PEKIN! 


THE BRILLIANT EQUESTRIAN 


INDIAN LIFE! 


INTRODUCING INDIANS, SQUAWS, AND PAPPOOSES. 





Prominent J Animals. 


| GIRAFFES, SEA LIONS, 
ELEPHANTS, TICERS, 
LEOPARDS, PUMAS, 
POLAR and SUN KEAR 
YAKS, ZEBRAS 
| HORNED HORSE, 
100 RHINOCEROSES, © 


English Run- —— 


SERPENTS, 
ning Horses. | and Hundreds of the more Commog Specimen 


SPECTACLE, 


HAPPY FAMILY, 


WORLD- RENOWNED, # 


JACKLEY FAMILY. fal 


ADMISSION: 7 
Grand Orchestra, $1.50) = 
Orchestra, - - 1.00) “<a 


’ Family Circle, - 50) 
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